HIS  master's  voice 


Victrola 


The  instrument  of  the 
worlds  greatest  artists 


To  bring  the  world’s  greatest  artists  right  into  your  home  is  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  Victrola. 

It  is  the  only  instrument  for  which  the  greatest  singers  and  in¬ 
strumentalists  make  records.  And  when  you  hear  them  on  the 
Victrola  you  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  wonderful  beauty  which 
distinguishes  their  every  interpretation. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  sladly  show  you  the  complete  line  of 
Victors  and  Victrolas— $10  to  $400— and  play  the  music  you  know 
and  like  best,  which  is  the  only  way  for  you  to  personally  judge 
its  capabilities  of  satisfying  your  musical  longings. 

Victor  TaDdiig  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  i 

Berliner  GraiDOphoDe  Co.  s  Moatreal.  CaaadUa  Distributors  J 

Important  warning.  Victor  Records  can  be  safely  and  satis*  'XMa|fl|||HH||l[L 
factorily  played  only  with  Wctor  Nomdluu  or  Tanw-tono  Stylut 
on  Victors  or  Victrolas.  Victor  Records  cannot  be  safely  played  on 
machines  with  jeweled  or  other  reproducing  poinu. 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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UNCLE  SAM— 

MEET  RUSSIA  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD  661 

A  brisk  btuiness  article  about  our  trade  opportunities 
in  a  Russia  made  over  by  war. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  HARRY  TOWNSEND 
AND  CARTOON  BY  W.  J.  ENRIGHT 


RICHARD 

WASHBURN 

CHILD 


WHAT  THE  CITY  SAID -Verse 

ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  DAUGHERTY 


ELIAS  LIEBERMAN  673 


SIGHT  UNSEEN— 

A  Serial  Story  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART  674 

The  first  instalment  of  a  psychic  mystery  story  which 
will  keep  you  guessing  up  to  the  last  chapter,  and 
thrill  you  all  the  way. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  FREDERIC  DORR  STEELE 


MARY 

ROBERTS 

RINEHART 


THE  BATTLE  OF  MONS 


A.  CONAN  DOYLE  696 


Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  had  opportunities  granted 
to  no  other  writer  to  tell  authoritatively  the  story  of 
this  first  big  battle  of  the  war.  It  is  vivid  history. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  about  the 
British  fighting  in  France  written  by  this  distinguish¬ 
ed  author  for  EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  R.  CATON  WOODVILLE, 
DUDLEY  TENNANT,  AND  MICHAEL 


CAPTAIN,  MY  CAPTAIN!”  AUCE  GARLAND  STEELE  707 

A  story  about  a  young  man  who  found  out  the  value 
of  being  "big  enough  for  one’s  place  !  ” 

ILLUSTR  \TIONS  BY  ORSON  LOWELL 


SIR  ARTHUR 
CON.AN  DOI  LE 


DON  MARQUIS  -Of  the  Evening  Sun 

A  popular  New  York  colytunist  and  his  Hermione, 
WITH  PHOTOGRAPH 


A  STRANGE  THING  JOHN  GALSWORTHY  722 

A  story  about  one  of  the  deep  contradictions  of  life — 
by  the  most  brilliant  of  modem  English  novelists. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  ENGRAVED  ON 
WOOD  BY  HOWARD  McCORMICK 


AUCE 

CARLA.VD 

STEEU: 


JOHN 

GALSWORTHY 


PADRAIC  COLUM  729 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOHN  WOLCOTT  ADAMS 


DRAY  DAYS  EUGENE  WOOD  730 

If  you’ve  ever  pounded  your  thumb  or  lamed  your 
back  on  Moving  Day — this  is  for  you.  A  tragi-comedy . 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  CLARENCE  ROWE 


EIT.ENE 

UOOD 


KING,  OF  THE  KHYBER  RIFLES  TALBOT  MUNDY  738 

In  which,  in  this  instalment.  Captain  King  tests  the 
power  of  the  bracelet  Yasmini  has  given  him,  and 
starts  for  the  Khyber  Pass.  It’s  not  too  late  to 
begin  this  story  now. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOSEPH  CLEMENT  COLL 


'NEXT  YEAR!”  WILLIAM  ALMON  WOLFF  761 

A  story  for  Commencement ;  about  the  Y ale- Harvard 
boat-race,  and  a  man  who  got  a  hcsh  start. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOHN  NEWTON  HOWITT 
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WHO’S  RUNNING  IT?  GARDNER  L.  HARDING  774 

Who’s  the  big  force  in  Baldwin  Locomotives?  Who 
pulled  the  Missouri  Pacific  out  of  the  hole?  Who 
-  who  and  who?  Here  are  pictures  and  sketches  of 
the  men  who  "run”  five  big  industries. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOHN  R.  NEILL 
AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING  CHESTNUT  TREE 

HEADING  BY  GUSTAVE  VERBEEK’ 

SKETCHES  BY  H.  L  DRUCKLIEB 


KEEP  POSTED  -  A  Brisk  Summary  of  Big  Events  and  Issues 

The  social  value  of  a  "block  lady” — Our  riven  raid¬ 
ed  while  we’re  watching  Europe — A  symposium  on 
the  best  brands  of  husband — Some  new  phases  of 
Preparedness — and  other  vital  matten. 

WITH  HEADING  BY  H.  L.  DRUCKLIEB 
SKETCHES  BY  GEORGE  M.  RICHARDS 


WITH  "EVERYBODY’S”  PUBLISHERS 


COVER  DESIGN  BY  EDWARD  B.  EDWARDS 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Front  Wheel  Control 


Weed  Chains  on  front  tires  of  motor  cars  are  as 
necessary  as  flanges  on  front  wheels  of  locomotives 

The  front  wheel  skid  is  the  greatest  cause  of  the  many  automobile  accidents  which 
keep  the  newspaper  columns  sprinkled  with  harrowing  accounts.  Appreciating  this  fact 
The  Scientific  American  in  the  following  editorial  advocates  the  use  of  Tire  Chains  on  the 
front  as  well  as  rear  wheels: 

front  wheel  holds  its  grip  on  the  road,  but  that 
he  becomes  helpless  whenever  the  front  wheel 
slides.  The  same  conditions  are  true  in  the  case 
of  an  automobile,  but  in  an  exaggerated  degree, 
for  its  weight  and  the  average  speed  both  tend 
to  make  the  grip  of  the  front  wheels  on  the  road 
precarious,  and  a  skidding  front  wheel  is  not 
much  different  from  a  broken  steering  gear  in 
the  possibilities  of  disaster.  Recognizing  these 
facts,  it  is  apparent  that  chains  are  fully  as 
necessary  on  the  front  wheels  as  on  the  rear.” 

To  use  Weed  Chains  only  on  rear  tires  means  to  have  your  car  only  half  protected. 
Put  Weed  Chains  on  all  four  tires  at  the  first  indication  of  slippery  going  and  you  will 
have  quadruple  protection  against  injury,  death,  car  damage  and  law  suits. 


"The  majority  of  automobile  owners  fit  chains 
to  the  rear  wheels  only,  and  appear  to  consider 
this  ample  insurance  against  accidents  from  skid¬ 
ding,  but  this  practice  is  a  doubtful  economy, 
for,  although  the  rear  wheels,  thus  armed,  may 
hold  the  road  fairly  well,  the  really  bad  acci¬ 
dents  too  often  result  from  the  inability  of  the 
driver  to  control  the  course  of  his  machine.  Any 
old  bicycle  rider  knows  that  he  can  retain  the 
control  of  his  machine  and  maintain  his  balance 
when  the  rear  wheel  skids  badly  as  long  as  the 


Weed  Chains  Are  Sold  for  All  Tires  by  Dealers  Everywhere 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


HEADING  BY  H.  L  DRUCKLIEB 


THOUGHTS  ON  OUR  BIRTHDAY 


'ITH  this  birthday  number  we  celebrate  the  seventeenth  year  of 
Everybody’s  Magazine  and  the  thirteenth  of  our  manage¬ 
ment. 

To  our  hosts  of  friends:  Greetings  and  gratitude. 

To  those  who  have  favored  us  from  the  first  till  now,  and  to  all  who  have 
given  us  their  confidence  and  support  this  past  year,  especial  gratitude. 

But  we  can  not  forget  the  friends  of  other  years  who  are  not  now  our 
patrons.  For  more  than  selfish  reasons,  w'e  miss  them.  And  for  their  favor 
in  the  past  wexemember  them  most  gratefully. 

We  miss,  too,  our  associates  of  the  early  years  who  are  not  now  with  us 
and  who  worked  so  hard  and  so  effectively  for  the  success  of  Everybody’s. 

Mortals  are  helpless  before  the  changes  Time  compels.  Time  breaks  up 
families  and  nations,  even  worlds.  She  seems  almost  jealous  of  permanence. 

On  that  side,  life  is  bitter. 

And  the  magazine  has  changed  in  thirteen  years.  Men  can  not  read  and 
think  and  feel  and  write  and  w'ork  for  thirteen  years  without  changing  for 
better  or  w'orse. 


From  the  first  the  program  of  Everybody’s  has  been  very  simple. 
First,  honesty. 

Second,  helpfulness. 

Latterly,  since  some  of  our  rivals  have  made  it  necessary,  we  have 
added:  Third,  decency. 

We  try  not  to  take  ourselves  too  seriously.  VV'e  realize  that  millions  of 
our  fellows  mean  to  be  just  as  honest,  just  as  helpful,  as  they  can.  We 
differ  from  the  many  only  in  this:  we  have  a  much  greater  opportunity 
and  therefore  a  much  greater  resp>onsibility. 

We  decide  who  shall  write  for  Everybody’s,  and  what  they  shall  write 
about.  We  are  the  means  of  carrying  messages  to  from  one  to  three  mil¬ 
lion  p>eople  every  month.  Messages  from  leaders  of  thought  and  feeling, 
messages  of  information  and  inspiration. 


(Conliniifd  on  page  8) 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


What  Foods 

—make  you  thin 

—what  foods  make  you  stout 

— what  foods  make  you  nervous 

What  foods  causa  constipation,  indiKCStion,  fermentation,  rheu- 
matiam  7  tWiat  toatim  rob  vou  of  mental  and  nhvsical  afficiencv  7 


What  foods  causa  constipation,  indigestion,  fermentation,  rheu¬ 
matism?  What  foods  rob  you  of  mental  and  physical  efficiency? 
What  foods,  harmless  in  themselves,  actually  poison  your  system 
when  eaten  in  combination  with  other  harmless  foods?  Do  you 
know  that  you  can  correct  the  evils  of  wrong  eating — that  you  can 
literally  eat  your  way  to  buoyant  health  without  **  dieting,’*  without 
eating  special  foods,  without  eating  what  you  don’t  enjoy  ?  Hundreds 
of  questions  like  these  and  the  following  are  answered  for  you  in  Eugene 
Christian’s  Little  Lessons  in  Correct  Eating — sent  free  on  approval. 


What  fnodi  rob  ron  of  mwtal 
tfflclanc)'  t 

Wbat  eomblnatlonj  of  fno4  are 
Dot  rood!  but  polionaf 

Wbat  fooda  cauaa  coiutlpatloa 
aiul  bow  to  avoid  Uf 

Wbat  fnoda  produce  add 
itomacbt 

Wbat  food!  are  the  fieat  eauie 
of  rfaaumatiam.  tout,  lum- 
ba«of 

Wben  le  trapefrult  Injuitotut 

Wbat  food!  make  pour  Urar 

complain  T 

Wbat  are  tba  two  moat  Im- 
p  rtaiit  tbtnfa  to  conaldar  la 
tba  aalactlon  of  food! 


Wbat  effect  baa  food  on  our 
morale  r 

What  foods  earns  nerrouaneas, 
IrritabUltr,  Inamnnia  1 
Wbat  la  the  one  treat  eauac  of 
atomacb  Irritation  f 
What  eauaas  catarrh  of  the 
atomacb  t 

Wbat  fooda  should  bs  eaten  to- 
letber  for  dlcestive  barmon;? 
After  what  ace  are  starcby 
foods  Injuriouaf 
Wbat  foods  keep  yon  warm  In 
winter  and  cool  in  summer  I 
What  fooda  eetabUah  health  br 
remoTinc  causes  of  diaeaasl 


Wbat  fooda  correct  stomach 
and  inlcatlnal  disorders  f 
What  causes  fermentation  f 
Wbat  la  the  relation  of  rart- 
ous  fooda,  to  a«e,  climate. 
scUriur 

Wlir  tbe  appetite  cannot  be 
trusted  as  a  guide  to  wbat 
to  eat. 

Wb7  some  foods  actuallr  az- 
plode  In  your  stomach. 

What  foods  build  muscle  T 
What  should  your  correct 
weight  be:  bow  to  attain  itf 
When  is  water  beue&clal; 

when  la  It  harmful  f 
Trelrs  great  rules  of  health 
for  the  bualneu  mas. 


Little  Lessons  is  Correct 

No  Money  In  Advance— Only  $3  If  You  Keep  Them 


If  you  could  look  into  your  stomach 
risht  after  any  meal,  you  would  no  longer 
wonder  why  you  arc  growing  stout  or 
thin,  why  you  are  nervous,  irritable,  why 
you  ere  so  often  below  par  mentally  and 
physically  and  why  tbe  food  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  keep  you  welt  and  strong  is 
actually  sapping  ycur  energies,  dragging 
you  down,  shortening  your  very  lifel 


demand,  for  the  wrong  _  fooda  you  eat 
counteract  the  good  in  right  foods — and 
very  often  two  right  foods  in  combination 
make  a  wrong  food.  Eugene  Christian 
has  times  without  number  turned  sluggish, 
slow,  unsuccessful  men  and  women  into 
very  dynamos  of  money-making  efficiency 
by  merely  teaching  them  how  to  combine 
their  foods. 


23,000  Cases  on  Record  Accept  This  Offer  Today 


Eugene  Christian  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  world's  greatest  authority  on 
food  and  its  relation  to  the  human  system. 
In  the  past  20  years  he  has  told  23,000 
people  what  to  eat.  how  to  eat  and  what 
not  to  eat.  By  adopting  his  suggestions 
these  men  and  women  in  ell  walks  of  life 
have  discovered  the  fountain  of  youth, 
health,  prosperity  and  happiness.  Without 
drugs  or  medicines  of  any  kind  he  haa 
cured  nearly  every  known  non-organic  ail¬ 
ment  by  simply  and  naturally  removing 
the  couse.  Yet  after  all,  Eugene  Chris¬ 
tian’s  marvelous  methods  are  based  on 
common  sense,  plus  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  cnemistry  of  the  body  and 
the  chemistry  of  foods,  and  he  doesn't 
ask  you  to  eat  foods  you  don’t  enjoy — 
indeed,  you  will  relish  your  meals  as  you 
never  have  before  because  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  meals. 

The  True  Source  of  Health 

You  can't  do  good  work  unless  you  are 
full  of  vim,  vigor  and  vitality.  The  best 
ideas,  plans  and  methods — tbe  biggest 
business  deals — are  put  over  when  you 
are  bubbling  over  with  health  and 
Strength.  It  it  impossible  to  be  really  fit 
unless  your  food  is  chosen  to  supply  the 
nutritive  elements  your  mind  and  body 


Ws  want  yon  to  see  what  foods  are  best  for 
you  and  your  family — accurdlns  to  age,  occupa¬ 
tion.  phyaical  condition,  climate  and  eeasoa  of 
the  year.  We  want  to  show  you  that  tbeae  are 
not  special  foodig  are  not  sold  by  Eusene 
Chiistien.  can  be  obtained  at  bnme,  at  your 
club  or  In  any  reetaurant  anywhere.  We  want 
you  to  see  for  youreelf  that  reaulta  eome  with 
practically  the  flrat  meal.  So  we  tend  you 
Eusene  Christian’s  21  little  leseont.  Including 
rules,  methods,  and  actual  nienua.  for  free  exam¬ 
ination.  Keep  them — read  them  for  Ore  daya  If 
you  are  satiifled — send  ua  the  special  Introduc¬ 
tory  price  of  |3.(M).  If  not — merely  return  the 
books  to  US.  Think  what  this  offer  means  to 

fou.  There  see  over  SCO  pages  In  these  lessons 
f  you  get  but  one  health-giving  suggestion  out 
of  all  these  pages  it  will  be  worth  50  UmM 
cur  price  to  you.  Many  people  write  that 
etch  page  is  uuitb  the  entire  coat  ot  the 
couris 

Send  No  Money 

If  yon  weleh  too  much  or  too  little— if  you 
are  conatlpated — If  you  arenermis— if  your  liver 
or  kldneva  trouble  you — If  you  value  your  health — 
If  you  want  to  eat  right — you  cannot  do  your¬ 
self  s  freater  favor  than  to  send  In  the  coupon 
now.  Dr.  Christian’a  method!  hare  helped  ^ 


Eugevie  Chrlalian 

What  People  Say 

*1  am  feelinc  fine  afsln. 
thsnks  to  you  tiid  your  course 
of  lessons  on  Scientific  £stina< 
There  ought  to  be  100.000  men 
prscUclng  Scientific  Eating  In 
Americs."— F.  A.  Fulby,  Nlsg- 
ara  FailSk  South  Ont.,  Canada. 

*1  am  deliflited  b^nd  ex* 
presslon  with  the  lessona.  They 
bava  proved  invaluable  to  me 
and  have  revolutionized  both 
my  diet  and  my  health.**-^ 
Olive  M.  Beea.  725  East  Tiptoa 
St..  Huntington,  Ind. 

•'Tour  work  on  Scientific 
Eating  la  Invaluabla  It  lb 
wiUi  much  pleasure  that  I 
recommend  your  course  to 
prospective  ftudenta  every* 
where." — Oiaa  A.  Ittel,  1212 
Termont  Avenue,  Korth  Slde^ 
Pittohurfhg  Pa. 

"Your  Course  In  Scientific 
Eating  Is  wonderful  because  It 
haa  aimpllfled  both  the  cbem* 
Istry  of  Uie  body  and  the  cbetn* 
Istry  of  the  food  and  teachee 
one  bow  to  unite  these  two 
branchee  of  ecience  eo  as  to 
make  our  food  prevent  and  cure 
disease." — Eugene  A.  Ayers, 
Harrington  Park.  N.  J. 

"I  think  the  Almighty  sends 
men  on  the  earth  at  different 
periods  with  independent  and 
fearless  minds  to  rectify  tbe 
Wrongs  that  have  been  taught, 
and  rcresi  the  tnth  In  all  Ita 
aimplicitv.'*  —  Edward  Brook, 

10  No.  10th  W,  Sta.,  Balt  Bake 
City,  rtsh, 

“I  b«v«  r«»*d  of  yon  Ibr  year*,  and 
1  have  rortntly  lonkod  ever  some  of 
your  work.  Yon  oro  doing  much  frr 
bomatiity.  1  congrstnlsto  yoa  on 
yoor  late*t  contrl* 
boUonto  tbe  beslth 
rnd  bapptue^s  of 
insn.**— -Dr.  K 

.  George.  tSWN.HIgh 

8L,  Culombus,  O. 

U  fsehst  Size 
•ook^ts  Is 

Lestherstts  1^ 

V  Send  ra, 
^  the  Chris- 
tian  Course 
E-.,*  In  CocrecUve 
Eating.”  I  wil 
*  either  remail  It  with- 
in  five  days  or  send 
rjr  you  l3. 

r  Nam* 


23.000  other, — we  feel  sure  they  will  help^ 
you.  That  la  why  wo  send  the  24  letsona  jT  citv 
without  deposit.  Mall  the  coupon  or  a  ^ 

letter  sew— hefor,  you  forget 


Addn 


IN,H  to 


CORRECTIVE  EATINO  jf  CORRECTtVC  EATING  SOCIETY,  Ino. 
SOCIETY,  Ino.  s  ige  Huntor  Awenu«  Maywood,  N.  J* 

IK  Hater  tvs.,  Maywsod,  R. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Publishers 
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Everybody’s  Magazine  is  one  of  America’s  greatest  forums. 

We  try  to  have  the  messages  timed  to  the  ne^  of  the  hour.  We  try  to 
have  them  accurate,  vigorous,  moving.  We  try  in  our  all-round  magazine 
to  touch  all  phases  of  life  for  the  help  and  encouragement  and  entertain¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds  of  people. 

We  are  not  partisan  in  politics  nor  sectarian  in  religion. 

Our  attitude  on  public  questions  is  determined  solely  by  the  relation  of 
these  questions  to  the  good  of  all. 

We  are  intensely  .American. 

Just  now,  hating  war  and  believing  that  some  day  it  will  be  stopped,  we 
are  bending  every  energy  to  show  our  readers  the  imperative  necessity  of 
finding  some  way  to  present  so  formidable  a  front  to  any  possible  aggres¬ 
sor  that  he  will  let  us  alone. 

We  do  not  advocate  a  large  standing  army. 

We  advocate  universal  military  training  for  every  boy  some  time  before  he 
is  twenty,  and  enough  training  to  make  sure  that  he  knows  how  to  fight. 
Then  let  him  go  on  with  his  life-work. 

With  a  potential  army  of  twenty  million  Americans,  and  with  munitions 
in  the  control  of  the  Government,  and  with  transportation  and  commissary 
plans  completely  worked  out  and  ready  for  emergency,  nobody  would  think 
of  attacking  us.  We  need  fear  nobody. 

.\nd  with  such  an  army  all  busy  in  civil  life  we  should  never  think  of 
attacking  anybody  else.  Nobody  need  fear  us. 

Without  this  we  are  at  ’most  anybody’s  mercy,  and  our  influence  in  the 
world,  our  protest  in  behalf  of  weaker  nations,  will  be  empty  and  ignored. 

A  NOTHER  immediate  problem  we  are  trying  to  help  solve  is  our  foreign 
/A  trade.  America  must  be  prosperous.  That  is  the  quickest  way  to 
relieve  many  of  our  troubles,  like  unemployment,  pensions  for  age 
and  disability,  and  health  insurance. 

Then  we  h^e  constantly  in  mind  the  problems  we  have  been  working 
on  for  years.  The  horrors  of  Rum.  The  consolations  of  Religion.  The  child 
— his  environment,  his  health,  his  education,  his  opportunity.  The  wo¬ 
man — her  freedom,  her  danger,  her  duty. 

The  stock-gambler.  The  fake  cure.  The  real-estate  swindler.  All  the 
pests  who  feed  on  the  folly  and  cupidity  of  weak  men. 

The  poor  man  who  does  not  get  his  share.  The  rich  man  who  gets  more 
than  his  share. 

We  have  had  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Inheritance  Tax  in  our  safe  for 
months. 

We  will  not  tire  you  with  the  list  of  things  we  have  worked  on  and  are 
working  on.  Eveiything  is  grist  for  us  which  promises  to  help  our  fellows 
to  a  bigger,  better  life. 

We  believe  in  our  fellows.  VV’e  are  genuinely  fond  of  our  fellows.  Of 
rich  folks  and  poor  folks  and  all  the  foll^  between.  It  is  a  conviction  with 
us  that  when  folks  understand  each  other  bitterness  and  injustice  will  stop. 
We  want  to  help  to  a  better  understanding. 

We  mean  to  be  honest — helpful — decent. 

So  much  for  the  spiritual  condition  of  Everybody’s. 

Of  the  physical,  there  is  this  to  be  said.  Our  condition  has  improved 
greatly  since  a  year  ago.  Our  birthday  edition  last  year  was  five  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  copies.  This  year  it  is  five  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand  copies.  Our  advertising  receipts  are  running  a  trifie  under  last 

(Conlinitfd  on  page  10) 
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Mother  knows  that  Foster 
Friction  Plug  won’t  let  her 
slip. 

No  matter  what  your  age,  you 
can  have  the  child-step,  the  safety, 
surety  and  buoyancy  of  youth. 

Walking  is  a  pleasure  on 
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RUBBER  HEELS 


There  are  no  holes  in  Cat’s  Paw 
Rubber  Heels  to  track  mud  and  dirt, 
and  they  make  all  slippery  roads  and 
pavements  safe. 

Because  the  Foster  Friction  Plugwoo’t 
let  you  slip— makes  the  heels  wear  lon¬ 
ger,  too — therefore  most  economical 

They  coit  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind  — 
they  are  easy  to  find — all  dealer*  tell  them — 
50  cent*  attached  —  Black  or  Tan.  Walk 
easy,  safe  and  sure.  Gel  a  pair  today. 

THE  FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 

lOS  Federal  Street  ....  Boeton,  Maaa. 

OrigiHotori  and  Patentett  ef  the  Fosttr 
Friction  Plug,  which  prcvcnit  iligfing. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertiaers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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year’s  receipts,  but  by  economies  and  through  the  increased  circulation 
our  financial  showing  is  very  greatly  improved  over  last  year. 

The  change  in  the  “dress”  has  been  a  great  success.  It  is  almost  uni¬ 
versally  approved  by  our  readers.  We  believe  we  have  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  looking  and  inviting,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  beautiful  and 
dignified  magazine  published. 

For  another  year  we  invite  your  confidence  and  your  cooperation.  When 
you  read  anything  in  Everybody’s  which  you  think  does  not  square  with 
our  professions,  jump  on  us  hard.  When  you  read  anything  in  Every¬ 
body’s  which  does  not  square  with  your  idea  of  helpfulness,  give  us  the 
benefit  of  your  idea. 

Now  we  realize  that  if  we  do  not  continue  to  make  this  great  forum. 
Everybody’s,  big  and  vital  and  interesting  to  you,  and  if  we  do  not  keep 
it  wholesome  and  entertaining,  if  we  do  not  select  the  right  subjects  and 
the  right  speakers,  we  can  not  ask  you  to  give  us  your  support. 

That  means  hard  work  and  brains. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  guarantee  the  hard  work,  but  we  must  confess  that 
there  have  been  times  when  we  have  seemed  to  ourselves  greatly  lacking 
in  gray  matter. 

By  the  signs  of  your  continued  appreciation  in  our  great  circulation — 
six  hundred  thousand  is  a  great  circulation  for  our  kind  of  magazine — we 
are  encouraged  to  believe  that  we  are  growing  with  the  years  and  encour¬ 
aged  to  hope  that  in  time  we  shall  be  big  enough  to  make  Everybody’s  a 
magazine  tJiat  five  million  thinking  people  will  look  for  every  month. 

Finally,  while  our  big  ambition  is  to  help  our  fellows  to  a  better  mutual 
understanding,  and  while  we  admit  to  a  growing  tolerance  for  human 
limitation,  we  shall  not  omit  to  hold  up  to  public  scorn  any  individual  or 
organization  whose  purpose  appears  to  be  selfish  and  sordid  and  whose 
methods  are  a  menace  to  humanity. 


QVCn  letters  as  the  one  that  follows  are  our  enheartenment,  our  food  for 
courage: 

Were  I  a  rich  man,  one  of  the  many  things  that  I  should  do  would  be  to 
see  that  your  March  issue  of  Everybody’s  reached  every  home  in  this 
•America  of  ours. 

Of  all  the  magazine  articles  I  have  read  in  years  (and  I  am  a  voluminous 
reader  of  good  magazines,  and  good  articles  in  particular)  none  of  them 
have  impressed  me  with  so  much  force  as  Mr.  Seymour  Deming’s  “From 
Doomsday  to  Kingdom  Come.” 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  Mr.  Seymour  Deming,  but  if  he  is  like  his 
articles  he  is  a  man  with  a  True  Vision,  and  I  could  imagine  the  petty  ma¬ 
terial  things  of  life  as  meaning  very  little  to  him.  He  has  made  the  gods 
we  worship  seem  worse  than  rotten.  He  has  made  them  seem  as  nothing. 

I  pray  that  you  may  have  more  articles  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Deming. 
And  I  congratulate  you  for  the  discrimination  you  show  in  giving  us  arti¬ 
cles  that  will  help  to  build  us  better  and  stronger.  And  as  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  I  will  wager  that  my  letter  is  but  one  of  many  received  by  you  applic¬ 
able  to  Mr.  Deming’s  wonderful  work. 

It  is  a  pity  there  are  not  more  magazines  of  the  Everybody’s  kind. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wilson’s  Garden  Edmond  C.  Preston. 

Fallston,  Maryland,  3-28-16. 
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CARTOON  BY 
H^.J.  ENRIGHT 


You  Americans  have  no  in¬ 
ternational  sense,”  said  a 
Scotchman  in  Petrograd 
to  me. 

He  was  sent  out  from  England 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war  to 
make  studies  of  future  commerdal 
opportunities  in  Russia,  and  he  has 
worked  so  well  his  way  into  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  official  Russia  that  he  is 
now  an  employee  of  the  Russian 
Government  in  the  work  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  arranging  confidential  eco¬ 
nomic  statistics — almost  a  secret- 
service  agent  of  commerce. 

He  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
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pockets  and  stared  out  the  window  at  the  regiments  of  soldiers  drilling  on 
the  public  square  beneath  the  gray  skies.  He  went  on:  “I  wonder 
whe^er  you  Americans  will  ever  develop  that  sense.  You  receive  more 
immigrants  than  any  other  nation,  but  you  know  nothing  of  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  the  lands  from  which  they  come.  The  English  are  stubborn 
enough  in  their  self-satisfied  content  with  their  own  manners  and  language 
and  customs,  but  they  are  skilled  internationalists  compared  with  you 
Yankees.  And  this  is  really  your  era.  You  can  make  more  and  better 
goods  for  the  world  markets — and  for  Russia — than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world.  Germany  had  the  trade  but  lost  it.  The  rest  of  us  are  crip¬ 
pled.  Russia  wall  bound  forward  after  this  war.  She  is  the  one  country 
needing  development — almost  a  virgin  field.  But  whatever  you  may  be 
at  home,  in  world-salesmanship  you  are  terrible  duffers.  Russia?  My  dear 
fellow,  Russia  is  the  Biggest  Possibility  in  the  World.  But  you  won’t  see 
it.  You  Americans  have  no  international  intellect.” 

Have  we? 

The  British  have  begun  to  see  the  vision  of  Russian  resource.  Officially 
and  unofficially  England  has  set  in  motion  new  machinery  to  develop  trade 
with  her  present  ally. 

It  is  in  the  British  and  not  in  the  American  press  and  periodicals  that 
one  can  find  information  in  the  English  language  about  the  new  Russia. 

It  is  in  London  and  not  in  New  York  that  organizations  such  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  instituted  Russian  Sections. 

It  is  in  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  British  Isles  and  not  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  or  other  industrial  cities  of  the  United  States  that  manufacturers, 
even  in  the  midst  of  war,  have  interested  themselves  in  Russian  export 
associations. 


Everybody 
A  wake  but 
U.S. 


WHEN  I  went  through  Norway  and  Sweden  I  met  Danes  who  be¬ 
longed  to  Russian  societies  in  Copenhagen,  going  to  Russia  with 
something  of  the  spirit  in  which  men  stamp>ede  toward  a  gold- 
strike  on  the  Yukon.  At  Moscow  I  learned  that  in  France  a  government 
committee  had  been  formed  to  work  out  with  Russia  plans  for  building 
new  international  trade.  Riding  across  the  empire  toward  the  Russian 
fighting-line,  I  met  a  group  of  Japanese.  I  thought  at  first  they  were 
artillery  and  ammunition  experts  going,  as  others  have  gone,  to  help  with 
the  military  problems;  in  fact,  they  were  merchants  from  Tokyo  studying 
the  possibilities  of  the  Russian  market. 

In  Petrograd  I  found  that  almost  every  one  could  direct  me  to  the  Russo- 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  branches  in  Odessa  and  Warsaw; 
no  one  knew  of  the  feeble  Russian-American  association.  In  London 
there  are  now’  at  least  five  banks  the  titles  of  which  contain  the  name  of 


the  Czar’s  empire  or  its  people.  In  Petrograd,  Germany,  England,  and 
France  all  have  been  represented  by  banking  institutions  based  upon  in¬ 
ternational  trade  and  its  credits.  I  saw  nothing  indicative  of  progress  in 
international  commerce  bearing  the  brand  of  the  United  States. 

In  short,  I  found  in  Russia  that  which  any  one  with  open  eyes  would  find 
— a  realization  up>on  the  part  of  all  foreigners  that  the  new,  war-made  Rus¬ 
sia  is  to  be  the  one  biggest  field  of  opportunity  for  investment  and  sales  in 


the  whole  wride  world. 

But  do  they  know’  this  back  home?  Do  Americans  know  that  Russia 
will  rise  from  this  war  a  new  Russia?  Do  they  know  that  Russia,  unlike 
any  other  countrj'  in  Europe,  is  to  be  dependent  upon  foreign  capital 
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during  her  period  of  young  growth,  just  as  the  United  States  in  its  young  ter,  and 

powth  was  dependent  upon  foreign  capital?  Do  they  know  that  Russia  ^ 

is  a  continental  space  of  territory,  rich  in  soil,  timber,  and  minerals,  crying  weary 

out  for  development,  and  peopled  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  lengths. 

millions,  most  of  whom  are  white  and  yearning  for  progress,  most  of  whom 

are  capable  of  tireless  work,  and  most  of  whom  to-day  are  misapplying 

their  energies — the  greatest  undeveloped  labor  supply  under  the  sun? 

France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  England  are  developed; 
it  is  only  Russia  which  has  remained  in  the  cold  storage  of  Europe.  Do 
the  Americans  back  home  know  that  Russia  is  the  largest  unopened  mine 
of  the  future  within  the  reach  of  finance  and  trade? 

Alexander  Guchov  is  one  of  the  big  men  of  the  empire.  He  fought  in  the 
Boer  War;  he  has  intimate  knowledge  of  international  politics,  particularly 
of  those  in  southeastern  Europe;  he  was  President  of  the  Third  Duma;  and 
at  the  time  he  spoke  to  me  he  was  the  head  of  the  Russian  national  com¬ 
mittee  which  has  charge  of  mobilizing  industry  and  commerce  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  war.  He  has  the  quality  of  international  sense. 

“If  some  one  could  make  Americans  imderstand  the  new  Russia,  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  for  Russia,”  said  he.  There  was  something  in  his  smile 
which  suggest^  that  he  meant  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  United 
States. 

Of  course  he  was  right.  He  is  a  Russian’ who  knows  Russia;  and  few 
Russians  know  it.  Their  perspective  is  blurred  by  politics,  by  war,  by 
events  and  movements  going  on  too  close  to  their  owrn  noses;  and,  by  a 
curious  national  characteristic  of  resistance  to  organized  progress,  their  out¬ 
look  is  narrowed. 


Not  only  do  we  know  little  about  Russia,  but  what  little  we  do  know  Don  I  Know 
is  so  distorted.  We  know  about  spies  and  secret  police,  ballets,  Rua- 

massacres,  exiles  to  Siberia,  the  Jewrish  question,  bureaucratic 
graft;  and  much  of  what  we  know  is  not  so.  We  know  a  Yellow  Russia. 

Most  of  our  immigrants  from  Russia  are  not  representatives  of  Russia. 

They  are  not  even  Slavs;  and  three-fourths  of  Russia  is  Slav.  They  are 
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“OA.  this 
Young 
Sleeping 
Giant!” 


not  friendly  to  Russia;  but  nine-tenths  of  the  real  Russians,  few  of  whom 
come  here,  are  so  friendly  to  Russia  that  they  are  willing  to  call  it  “Holy 
Russia”  and  believe  it.  More  than  that,  most  of  the  Americans  who  go 
to  Russia  and  come  back  to  report  are  not  representative  of  the  United 
States:  they  are  adventurous  journalists  seeking  to  find  the  sensational, 
mysterious  Russia  of  the  moving-picture  scenario,  and  adventurous  com¬ 
mercial  agents  who  can  not  speak  the  Russian  language,  who  are  impa¬ 
tient  because  the  Russian  buyers  can  not  imderstand,  and  because  the 
middlemen  to  whom  the  business  is  so  helplessly  and  foolishly  entrusted 
take  advantage  of  .\merican  inefficienc>’  and  of  the  lack  of  international 
sense  and  of  our  own  unpreparedness  in  international  trade. 

First,  we  have  not  had  the  contact  necessary’  to  understanding. 

Secondly,  we  have  not  to-day  the  machinery  necessary  to  set  up  an  effi¬ 
cient  relationship  with  Russia. 

1S.\W  nuiny  times  in  Petrograd  a  roly-poly  Cossack,  short  of  stature, 
who  is  beyond  the  age  of  niilitaiy’  service,  whose  passion  is  economics, 
and  who  is  never  met  when  not  cany'ing  a  b^k  under  his  arm. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  forget  this  eager  man  running  along  beside  one 
in  the  mists  of  the  Nevsky  Prospekt  or  crossing  the  snowy’  square  between 
the  Winter  Palace  and  the  red  government  buildings — returning  ever,  again 
and  again,  to  one  sentence.  He  meant  that  sentence  to  stick,  and  it  did. 
This  w’as  it: 


“Forget  all  else,  I  beg  you;  remember  only  that  Russia  is  food  for  the 
world,  wood  for  the  w’orfd,  human  power  for  the  world — oh,  this  young 
sleeping  gianti” 

Russia  is  not  the  Government  of  Russia,  nor  the  cities  of  Russia,  nor  the 
RUSSIA  IS  A  Russia  of  the  novels. 

TIMBER  Russia,  for  one  thing,  is  a  world's  timber  supply. 

SUPPLY.  Of  its  eight  and  a  half  million  of  square  miles,  thirty-nine  per  cent,  is 


in  timber.  E.xclusive  of  Siberia,  there  are  more  than  five  million 
acres  of  forest,  but  including  Siberia  the  Russian  Government  itself 
ow’ns  over  nine  himdred  million  acres  of  w’oods. 

1 _  Russia,  developed,  could  feed 

the  world. ^  In  1915,  while  the 
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less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  live  in  towns.  The  people  are  on  the  soil,  and 
yet  the  soil  in  its  e.xtent  and  richness  is  almost  untouched. 

Russia's  soil  hides  some  of  the  richest  mineral  deposits  on  the  globe.  It  is 
estimated  that  Russia  owns  coal  deposits  of  more  than  250,000,000,000  tons. 
She  has  copper  to  spare.  The  iron  ore  of  the  empire  scarcely  has  been 
touched. 

The  story  of  the  ways  of  communication  in  Russia  tells  how  undeveloped 
she  is.  There  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles  of  territory  for 
every  running  mile  of  railroad,  and  nearly  t^ee-fourths  has  been  built 
within  thirty  years.  Russia  is  indeed  young. 


And  the  war  will  not  more  than  scratch  her  resources. 

Moreover,  the  war  has  awakened  Russia.  Over  and  over  again 
^  I  have  marked  the  new  national  spirit.  The  war  has  made  Rus¬ 
sians  feel  Russian.  Every  day  it  brings  movement  to  a  motionless  people. 
Out  of  the  isolated  villages  come  reservists  going  to  the  front;  back  Uiey 
go  to  tell  of  Russia,  and  not  only  of  the  unrealized  Russia,  but  of  a  Russia 
related  to  the  outer  world.  The  village  mind  thinks  no  longer  in  terms 
of  Zemstvo,  or  local  self-government  districts,  but  in  terms  of  the  Slav 
civilization,  and  the  Slav  resource,  and  the  Slav’s  relation  to  the  nations. 

In  one  of  the  small  towns  a  little  shopkeeper  said  to  my  interpreter: 
“The  war  has  brought  the  world  in  to  us.  The  Japanese  War  began  it 
Soldiers  returned  to  talk.  But  now  the  mouths  of  the  p>eople  are  full  of 
questions  and  answers.  The  world  has  come  to  us!  If  we  had  not  had  the 
war  you  would  not  be  here.  Is  it  true  that  Roosevelt  is  leading  an  army 
division  in  France?  In  .\merica  do  you  care  only  for  money?  So  we  are 
told.  But  Russia  is  strong  in  many  ways;  you  shall  see  it.” 

A  Russian  Red  Cross  nurse  went  down  to  Vitebsk  on  our  troop-train. 
“I  live  in  the  Tver  district,”  said  she  in  French.  “I  went  to  the  Woman’s 
College  in  Petrograd  and  I  have  taught  in  our  schools.  Our  people  are  sad¬ 
ly  ignorant,  but  the  war  has  sharpened  their  appetites  for  knowledge.  Per¬ 
haps  this  will  make  a  new  Russia  for  us  all.  Education  has  been  growing 
fast,  but  it  has  seemed  so  slow!  After  the  war  we  may  have  it  provided 
for  us  more  and  more  until  all  Russia  is  educated.  A  single  new  genera¬ 
tion  may  change  wholly  our  present  state.” 


Russia 

Awaking! 


A  STRONG  sense  of  human  equality  and  a  marked  ability  to  feel  in 
oneself,  and  to  resp>ect  in  others,  an  individuality,  are  deeply  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Russians. 

“There  is  an  accursed  diflSculty  with  this  strong  individualism,”  said 
one  of  Prince  Oldenberg’s  assistants  in  the  War  Relief  work  to  me.  “I 
see  it  every  day.  We  Russians  are  so  strongly  individuals  that  we  can’t 
act  together.  The  war  is  teaching  us  that  we  will  have  to  do  that.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  have  human  affection  for  each  other  and  for  Russia;  we 
must  learn  cooperative  human  action.  The  ordinarv’  Russian  thirsts  for  it, 
but  hardly  knows  how  to  play  a  part  in  it.” 

No  wonder!  A  people  living  outside  of  towns  and  in  a  land  without  much 
industrial  life  must  be  unpractised  in  organization.  A  bureaucraev'  jealous 
or  fearful  of  the  power  of  people  acting  together,  for  years  has  frowned 
upon  the  words  “meeting,  organization,  society,  association,  cooperation, 
assembly.” 

“Lack  of  organization  and  yet  practise  in  organization  has  shown  itself 
everywhere,”  said  a  professor  and  Duma  member.  “In  politics  we  know 
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not  how  to  combine  for  definite  ends.  We  factionalize  ourselves.  We  split 
and  resplit.” 

That  is  Russia’s  weakness.  It  can  not  be  emphasized  too  often  for  those 
who  would  know  Russia  and  do  business  with  her. 

“Team-work,  as  you  suggest,  is  not  in  their  phrase-book,”  I  was  told  by 
an  English  journalist  of  long  residence.  “But  you  .\mericans  believe  the 
Russians  are  individually  inefficient.  Don’t  you  believe  it.  A  Russian  will 
absorb  more  education  in  ten  months  than  your  colleges  can  pump  into 
your  boys  in  ten  years.  If  there  is  any  kind  of  work  he  can  do  alone  he  is 
efficient  as  sin.  .\nd  when  he  begins  to  theorize  about  social  matters  he 
goes  forward  in  leaps.  But  how  to  play  the  game  with  any  one  else  he 
knows  not.  There  are  thousands  of  societies  and  associations,  and  none  of 
them  works.  There  is  no  team-play  in  the  land.” 

But  mark  it  well.  The  war  will  teach  more  organization  principles  to 
the  Russian  p)eople  than  twenty  years  of  peace. 

The  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor  and  the  closing  of  the 
Government  vodka  monopoly  is  something  to  be  mentioned  by 
itself  in  considering  the  development  of  a  new  Russia  with  which 
to  do  business.  It  has  been  reflected  with  astonishing  clearness  already, 
both  in  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  p)eopie  and  in  their  savings.  The 
State  saWngs-bank  in  its  statement  of  monthly  deposits  shows  that  the 
average  monthly  deposits  during  1913  were  a  little  over  three  million  rou¬ 
bles;  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1914  the  withdrawals  were  larger  than 
the  deposits.  The  prohibition  measures  came;  then  in  the  last  five  months 
of  1914  the  average  monthly  deposits  were  over  twenty-three  million 
roubles,  and  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1915  the  average  was  over  fifty 
million  roubles! 

These  changes  of  spirit  and  e.xperience  are  the  promise  of  Russia  as  a 
new  opportunity  for  our  trade  and  our  friendship.  But  make  no  mistake — 
the  opportunity  will  not  come  to  the  door  of  the  stupid,  nor  cr>’  at  nights 
beneath  the  windows  of  a  people  without  capacity  for  international  sense. 
Others  will  seek  for  Russian  trade,  Russian  markets,  Russian  investment; 
the  chance  will  not  be  ser\-ed  up  to  Uncle  Sam  sitting  in  an  easy  chair. 
Uncle  Sam — meet  Russia! 

What  must  we  require  of  our  own  Government  and  of  our  own  energy 
and  conunercial  practise? 

What  must  we  require  of  Russia  and  of  the  change  in  her  business  man¬ 
ners  and  customs? 

WE  NEED  in  Russia  from  now  on,  if  we  need  it  an\'where,  a 
pungent  diplomatic  representation.  The  light  of  intelligence  about 
the  necessity  of  picking  men  of  force  with  some  visions  of  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities  and  of  affirmative,  active  international  friendship  in 
distinction  to  negative,  passive,  puttering  international  palaver,  must  soon 
dawn  upon  the  .American  p)eople.  If  present  and  future  representatives 
measure  up  to  that  standard,  neither  they  nor  those  who  procured  their 
appointment  need  worr>';  if  they  do  not.  it  will  be  a  serious  matter  for 
.■\mericans.  and  no  patriotic  .American  will  keep  silent  about  N-isible  delin¬ 
quencies. 

We  need  diplomatic  and  commercial  representation  in  Russia  of  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  e.xcellence  which  can  eradicate  a  growing  suspicion  of  our  sordid¬ 
ness. 
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Treaty  of  1894  and  its  revision 
in  1Q04.  And  of  course  there 


“It  IS  easy  for  Russians  to  conceive  the  United  States  as  a  country  smut¬ 
ted  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  factory  smoke  and  with  New  York  as 
the  office  at  the  front  door,”  said  a  French  attache  to  me  in  Petrograd. 

“Idealism?  Pah!  They  believe  you  are  all  money-mad.” 

I  told  this  man  that  when  I  was  in  Alohilef,  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Russian  Army,  the  only  touch  of  the  United  States  I 
found  was  a  Russian  soldier  who  knew  only  four  English  words — “Too 
proud  to  fight.” 

“Oh,  they  do  not  think  that,”  said  he  politely,  tiy’ing  to  reassure  me. 

“They  suspect  not  that  Americans  are  too  proud,  but  that  they  are  toe 
busy  and  too  sly.” 

None  of  the  newspaper  men  attached  to  the  Petrograd  dailies  with  whom 
I  came  in  contact  would  believe  that  the  Ford  exp^tion  was  not  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  systematic  American  commercial  advertising  campaign,  to  be 
launched  along  with  other  misfortunes  at  the  belligerent  countries.  And 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  Russians  cling  to  the  idea  that  the  Peace  of 
Portsmouth  was  forced  u{X)n  Russia,  I  do  not  know  how  many  said  to  me: 

“Roosevelt  is  different.”  It  was  a  Russian  banker  who  added:  “There  is  n  i  n  e  • 
one  among  you  who  rises  above  the  dollar.” 

So  long  as  the  idea  of  American  sordidness  and  lack  of  idealism  is  suffered  Russians, 
to  remain  in  Russia,  there  can  not  be  an  international  warmth.  few  of 

We  need  the  proper  official  representation,  also,  because  at  the  end  of  the  whom  come 
war  we  must  strive  to  make  a  commercial  treaty  with  Russia.  Our  former 
treaty  of  1832  lapised  m  1912,  and  the  old  tariffs  contmue  to  be  applied  to  Russia 
“until  rescinded.”  that  they 

1  asked  how  in  the  future  the  tariff  would  treat  German  goods.  I  asked  call  it 
this  earlv  and  late.  The  answer  from  sources  of  intelligence  was  always  o. and 
the  same:  ^  believe  rr. 

“The  Government  can  not  ^  ^ 

distingmsh  against  German  ^  ‘ 

goods  after  the  war.  Oh,  we  ■  •  '  , 

know  that  hastv’  English  and  ' 

Americans  would  have  expected 
this.  But  the  Government  can  * 
not,  after  a  final  peace  is  made,  '  -  '  ’ 

prolong  the  war  by  tariff  any 

more  than  by  cannon.  No,  no.  .r/ 

Of  course  Germany  will  lose  her  '  7 

tariff /urors.  Many  of  us  think 

that  Germany  tricked  the  Czar  '  < 

and  his  advisers  in  the  Trade  ■.  iC  -  _ _ 


is  no  doubt  that  in  the  past  there  has  been  a  strong  German  influence  in 
the  Court  and  bureaucratic  circles.  It  will  never  come  back  to  its  former 
power,  by  which,  with  a  grip  on  our  vitals,  it  exploited  our  country.  Ger¬ 
man  goods  will  return  to  our  markets.  But  the  Russian  people  are  filled 
with  hate.  Germans  will  have  a  different  situation  to  face  after  the  war, 
and  the  principal  obstacle  for  them  to  overcome  will  be  the  anti-German 
prejudice  of  our  people.” 

Germany  before  the  war  had  about  half  the  trade  of  Russia  and  a  firm 
grip  up)on  the  sources  of  special  privilege.  She  overreached  herself.  Her 
commercial  invasion  of  Russia  had  begun  to  be  the  object  of  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  Russian  people.  Between  government  and  government  it  be¬ 
gan  to  be  plain  that  Germany  was  always  seeking  a  little  more  than  she 
gave.  That  the  United  States  must  not  overreach,  is  the  first  lesson  we  may 
draw  from  the  German  experience. 


The  Lesson 
of  German 
Efficiency. 


The  second  lesson  is  the  lesson  of  German  shrewdness  and  efficiency 
carried  on  outside  the  official  channels.  This  lesson  will  be  enough 
to  show  that  all  the  trade  treaties  we  can  sign  and  all  the  commer¬ 
cial  possibilities  which  Russia  offers  can  not  by  themselves  bring  to  us  the 
Russian  market,  with  its  promising  increase  of  purchasing  jxjwer  or  the 
opportunity  to  invest  in  the  coming  development  of  Russia. 

I  have  done  what  I  could  within  a  limited  time  in  the  empire  to  trace 
the  story  of  the  German  trade  invasion  of  Russia,  and  I  believe  no  man 
can  look  at  the  assembled  facts  without  admiration. 


“There  were  necessary  things  to  be  done,”  a  Russian  consulting  engineer 
who  had  been  educated  in  England  and  France  said  to  me.  “Well,  Ger¬ 
many  did  them.  That  is  the  whole  story.  She  was  efficient  and  patient, 
and  you  Americans  will  find  you  need  patience.  Our  business  men  are  not 
comfortable  for  your  business  men — they  gaze  into  the  smoke  of  their  cig¬ 
arettes  and  delay  and  dream.  They  will  even  sacrifice  a  little  profit  for  a 


little  complacency 


The  Russians  know  that  in  business  they  are  not  wide-awake. 
There  is  something  primitive  and  Oriental  in  their  trading.  They 
even  use  a  counting-board  w'ith  sliding  beads  like  those  which  we 
have  seen  in  Chinese  laundries.  They  like  barter,  and  drag  it  out 
to  wear\’,  unprofitable  lengths.  They  pose.  “To-morrow,”  they 
say.  “To-morrow,  to-morrow,”  as  if  they  were  above  being  hurried 
by  v'ulgar  business. 

“Curse  them!”  cried  out  an  American  in  Petrograd  who  is  seek¬ 
ing  war  orders.  “Even  the  styles  in  crowbars  would  change  before 
these  Russians  grew  tired  of  considering  the  sample.” 

Doing  business  with  the  Russian  Government  bureaus,  just  as 
doing  any  business  in  Russia,  may  be  irritating  to  the 

\  American  business  man  and  at  times  will  reach  the  point 
of  blank  absurdity;  it  is  something  to  be  overcome  only 
Not  long  ago  an  American 


by  firmness  and  patience, 
agent  who  had  for  sale  a  manufactured  article  for  war 
purposes  came  to  Petrograd,  convinced  that  he  could 
make  a  sale  at  once.  He  knew  his  goods  were  needed 
badly,  and  he  was  prepared  to  sell  them  without  asking 
for  an  unjustifiable  profit.  With  his  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  he  went  to  one  of  the  bureaus;  he  received 
only  an  invitation  to  dinner.  He  was  referred  to  other 
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departments,  and  in  them  was  offered  many  cigarettes  and  much  tea. 

He  discussed  the  war  and  national  ideals.  A  week  went  by. 

‘‘Look  here,  the  Russian  way  may  be  to  engage  in  all  this  airy 
persiflage  and  delay,”  said  he  to  the  bureaucrat  whose  word  would 
be  final.  “I  will  indulge  in  it  if  you  wish,  but  the  American  way 
b  to  charge  the  cost  of  production  and  sales  to  the  price  of  the  goods. 

My  time  is  worth  now  several  hundred  dollars  a  day.  My  expenses 
are  large,  and  there  are  other  charges  to  be  made.  Each  day  from 
now  on  I  will  add  these  charges  to  the  price.” 

He  went  back  to  his  hotel  feeling  that  he  had  lost  all  chance  of 
making  his  sale,  but  hoping  against  hope  that  by  some  good  luck  he 
would  receive  the  order.  Ten  days  later  he  announced  to  his  friends 
that  he  had  the  contract;  the  price  paid  him  by  the  Russian  Government 
had  increased  at  the  rate  of  over  $400  a  day,  since’  the  day  he  delivered  his 
ultimatum. 

Not  only  does  this  slip>shod  and  Oriental  attitude  attach  itself  to  Russian 
business  men,  sometimes  to  a  ludicrous  degree,  but  it  is  reflected  in  the 
Russian  fairs,  which  are  just  beginning  to  show  signs  of  feebleness.  I  want¬ 
ed  to  see  one  of  the  large  fairs  at  which  the  flavor  of  the  Eastern  caravan 
still  persists,  and  to  some  of  which  come  traders  from  Khiva,  Persia,  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  and  the  Caucasus.  There  are  more  than  fifteen  thousand  an¬ 
nual  fairs  in  Russia,  and  the  turnover  is  nearly  $500,000,000.  The  turn¬ 
overs  at  the  two  great  fairs — at  Nizhni  Novgorod  and  Irbit — according  to 
our  commercial  attache,  range  from  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  more  than 
half  a  million.  Furs,  hides,  glass,  plated  ware,  cotton,  enameled  utensils, 
and  formerly  boots  and  shoes  made  in  Poland,  are  some  of  the  goods  bar¬ 
tered.  I  asked  a  young  Russian  attached  to  the  Russia  Tariff  Conunission 
why  the  fairs  were  losing  their  importance. 

‘‘Because  Russia  is  banning  to  learn  how  to  deal  in  samples!”  he  said. 

But  the  persistence  of  these  fairs  is  another  call  for  patience,  jiist  as  the 
petty  graft,  too  much  of  which  runs  in  the  veins  of  Russian  business,  will 
be  a  draft  upon  the  courage,  endurance,  and  patience  of  the  American  sales¬ 
man. 

A  rascal  of  a  middleman  who  is  now  vxUturing  American  agents  in  Petro- 
grad  told  me  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders:  “Graft  is  not  a  Russian  word. 

I  think  it  was  put  in  the  American  dictionary  as  a  name  for  something  you 
knew  first  in  America,  eh?  Ah,  but  what  is  tbe  other  name — grease?  Well, 
grease  is  needed  in  Russian  business  and  in  official  business.  Not  too  much 
— a  pinch,  so! — a  little  grease!”  Even  his  manner  had  grease  in  it. 

This,  like  the  Jewish  question,  is  something  for  the  American  to  meet 
and  overcome. 

I  ’'O  BE  frank  with  you,  the  Jewish  question  will  give  you  trouble,”  R  ussia’s 
I  said  a  merchant  from  Moscow.  “I  fear  that  you  will  be  displeas^  Pet  Preju- 
that  I  should  mention  this.  But  facts  are  facts,  and  we  do  not  like  dice. 
the  Jew.  If  America  is  to  do  business  with  us  she  must  recognize  our  preju¬ 
dices.  They  are  our  own  to  do  with  as  we  please,  and  we  do  not  choose 
to  deal  with  Jewish  representatives.  You  would  not  ask  us  to-day  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  a  Prussian  in  order  to  do  business  with  you.  You  would  rec¬ 
ognize  the  sense  of  letting  us  choose  at  least  a  part  of  the  conditions  under 
which  to  establish  pleasant  relations,  eh?  You  would  not  try  to  argue  us 
out  of  our  feeling?  That  would  be  a  poor  way  to  begin  international 
friendship.  Tell  Americans,  then,  to  be  tolerant  of  our  intolerance.” 
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OM  are  not  a  nation :  you  are  a  boarding-house.  We  are 

Some  of  the  same  Russians,  much  in  earnest  and  with 
great  sincerity,  have  complained  of  our  treatment  of  the 
negro. 

These  are  matters  in  which  perhaps  Russia  must  in  the  end  meet  Uncle 
Sam.  But  in  many  ways  Uncle  Sam  must  meet  Russia. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  important  to  commercial  relations  with  Russia 
than  that  our  representatives  sent  to  Russia  should  speak  the  language.  “.\n 
office-boy  who  could  talk  the  jargon  or  even  read  the  letters  of  the  con¬ 
founded  alphabet  would  be  a  captain  of  commerce  compared  to  me,”  said 
a  president  of  an  .\merican  corporation.  “.\t  least  he  could  call  on  a  Rus¬ 
sian  official  and  find  out  whether  he  was  in  or  out.  Yesterday  I  went  to 
find  an  iron  manufacturer  from  the  Ural,  and  after  a  half-hour  I  found  I  was 
in  the  wrong  ap>artment,  tiying  to  talk  business  with  a  portrait  pointer.” 

But  this  is  also  the  adN-ice  of  all  the  Russian  business  men  who  are  con¬ 
sulted.  “There  is  much  that  is  irritating  in  the  Englishman’s  and  the 
-American’s  satisfaction  with  his  own  tongue,”  wrote  one  who  was  kind 
enough  to  answer  my  interrogations.  “I  know  of  case  after  case  of  letters 
and  circulars  in  English  flooding  the  waste-baskets  of  Russia.  Even  when 
a  Russian  knows  a  little  English — and  in  these  daj-s  of  strife  there  are 
many  of  us  who  are  learning — we  have  no  time  to  practise  reading  on  cir¬ 
culars  and  catalogues  and  price-lists.  I  prefer  Shakespieare  m}*self.  To  be 
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sure,  German  was  made  a  commercial  language  in  the  cities;  but  to  reach 
all  of  Russia  and  to  make  business  worth  doing,  please  write  and  talk  Rus¬ 
sian.  Furthermore,  as  we  have  questions  and  want  to  tell  what  our  re¬ 
quirements  are.  please  send  resp>ortsible  representatives. 

“Turn  the  affair  around,  if  you  please.  I  have  been  in  New  York  and  I 
can  not  imagine  a  store  on  Fifth  .\venue  ordering  from  Moscow  Russian 
embroider)'  because  a  circular  in  Russian  comes  in  the  mail;  but  even  if  it 
were  translated  into  English,  would  the  shopkeejjer  be  satisfied?  Would 
not  he  want  to  talk  and  ask  questions?  Perhaps  he  will  want  to  ask,  ‘Do 
these  goods  keep  their  color  if  washed?’  To  write  and  ask — bah!  That 
is  six  weeks  wasted.  So  he  would  say,  and  it  is  no  different  with  us.” 

The  Germans  had  the  sense  to  meet  the  Russians  in  these  matters.  They 
introduced  the  German  language,  but  it  was  by  being  able  to  talk  Russian. 
They  sent  out  their  mail  in  Russian.  They  had  personal  representatives  in 
Russia;  before  the  war,  in  one  year  as  many  as  50,000  Germans  came  into 
Russia  on  business.  Some  German  business  houses  had  twenty,  forty,  fifty 
men  traveling  about  Russia  in  preliminar)'  campaigns.  It  was  the  Ger¬ 
mans  who  knew  that  a  soap-()^ler  who  could  talk  Russian  and  had  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Russian  character  was  a  better  salesman  of  goods  from 
cradles  to  tombstones  than  the  head  of  a  sales  department  who  could  not  talk 
and  who  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  contract  of  any  kind. 

I  had  personal  experience  of  .\merican  stupidity  in  Russian  sales¬ 
manship.  I  wished  to  purchase  in  one  of  the  cities  a  simple  drug  that  is 
used  as  an  eye-wash.  In  several  drug-stores  I  sought  to  find  an  apothecaiy- 
who  could  sp>eak  and  read  English,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  take  any 
chances  of  appU-ing  the  wrong  liquid  to  my  eyes.  In  one  of  these  pharma¬ 
cies  I  found  a  line  of  drug  products  bearing  the  name  of  an  .\merican  com¬ 
pany,  but  the  labels  and  catalogues  were  all  in  the  Russian  language.  At 
last,  in  another  small  shop,  I  found  a  remote  shelf  of  drugs  of  a  second 
.American  company  with  the  labels  in  English.  Of  course  I  was  pleased, 
because  this  allowed  me  to  find  what  I  wanted;  but  a  conversation  with 
the  apothecaiy  conducted  in  words  squeezed  from  three  languages,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  letter  from  the  .American  house,  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
line  of  drugs  had  been  sent  as  samples  several  years  ago. 

The  druggist  laughed  when  he  had  managed  to  convey  to  my  under- 
standing  the  fact  that  he  had  never  sold  a  single  bottle.  He  was  not 
favorably  impressed  with  the  idea  of  tiying  to  sell  drugs  the  labels  of 
which  no  customer  could  read,  and  why  he  had  kept  these  bottles  he  could 
not  explain.  The  .American  company  had  written  in  their  letter  an  elab¬ 
orate  apolog)'  for  the  labels  and  a  more  elaborate  explanation  of  their 
plans  to  rem^y  the  difficulty  in  case  an  order  should  be  given.  But  the 
druggist  could  not  read  this  letter  and  only  understood  its  general  contents; 
it  was  in  English! 

One  Russian  merchant  complained  of  the  .American  practise  of  quoting 
prices  to  merchants  in  the  Russian  interior  F.  O.  B.  in  New  York,  or  even 
at  the  factor)',  say  in  Ohio.  How  can  a  Russian  merchant  in  Tver,  who  is 
just  cutting  his  teeth  in  .American-made  goods,  know  anything  of  the  proc¬ 
esses  and  exporting  companies  and  lines  of  ships  and  rates  and  commis¬ 
sions  and  routes  which  lie  between  his  store  and  the  factor)'  at  Ashtabula? 
The  Germans  delivered  the  goods. 

More  than  that,  the  Germans  delivered  the  goods  the  Russians  wanted! 
The)'  did  not  make  goods  and  take  them  over  the  Russian  frontier  and  say: 
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“Here  is  our  product.  Take  it  or  leave  it!”  That  is  much  more  the  English 
and  the  .American  way.  The  German  nation  said  to  the  Russian:  “Tell  us 
what  you  want.  We  can  make  anything.”  To  that  fact  is  due  the  hold 
Germany  had  on  the  Russian  market.  We  Americans,  unused  to  detailed 
studies  of  foreign  markets,  will  probably  do  what  we  are  used  to  doing  at 
home — we  will  tiy  to  create  a  demand  for  the  particular  thing  we  make. 
That  is  good.  Business  comes  from  this  process  of  creating  a  demand;  it 
will  come  in  Russia  as  it  comes  anywhere;  but  the  nation  that  will  get  this 
demand-created  business  is  the  nation  which  will  find  its  toehold,  not  by 
telling  Russians  what  they  ought  to  have,  but  by  asking  them  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  what  they  want. 

In  several  peasants’  bams  in  Russia  I  saw  hanging  iron-tooth  rakes  made 
with  short  handles.  My  .\merican  instinct  would  have  been  to  bring  long- 
handled  rakes  to  these  ()easants  and  rely  upon  their  good  sense  to  see  how 
many  ste()s  the  long  handle  would  save  laborers.  But  when  I  looked  more 
closely  I  saw  that  the  handles  had  been  cut  to  make  the  rakes  short!  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  “the  Russian  had  a  reason.”  A  man  who 
came  along  with  short-handled  rakes  upon  which  the  price  could  be  cut  a 
little  too,  could  walk  away  with  the  iron-tooth-rake  business  for  that  dis¬ 
trict.  Later  on,  if  he  invented  a  rake  which  would  revolutionize  raking  he 
would  be  in  a  position  of  advantage  to  create  a  demand  for  it.  The  ex¬ 
ample  is  a  homely  one,  but  it  illustrates  a  principle  upon  which  Uncle  Sam 
and  his  business  men  must  act  if  the>’  want  the  Russian  market. 


R  u  s  si  a  n 
banking  —  a 
“  nuisance,  ” 
io  be  stud¬ 
ied. 


FIN.\LLY,  Uncle  Sam  must  study  the  Russian  banking  and  the  Russian 
credit  system. 

“Briefly,  this  country  is  no  checks  and  all  paper,”  said  my  friend  the 
Scotchman  who  is  studvdng  Russian  economics  for  England’s  benefit.  “The 
Russian  of  the  cities  uses  banks  for  deposits,  but  countiy-wide  the  old 
stocking,  the  mattress,  and  the  money-belt  are  still  in  vogue.  The  check¬ 
ing  system  is  not  used  as  it  is  in  other  countries.  Collections  and  pay¬ 
ments  arc  made  by  traveling  agents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  credits  of 
Russia  are  abnormal,  and  renewals  and  discounts  are  the  watchwords  of 
the  Russian  system.  It  is  a  nuLsance.” 

But  th^‘  Germans  accepted  the  nuisance  and  the  Germans  were  captur¬ 
ing  the  business.  Germans  were  planted  in  banks  all  over  Russia  to  in¬ 
form  German  trading  associations  as  to 
the  credits  of  Russian  merchants. 

One  can  not  long  make  inquiries  in  Rus¬ 
sia  without  hearing  the  name  of  the  famous 
Schimmelpfennig  in  Berlin.  His  office  was 
an  inquiry'  office  with  branches  in  Russian 
cities  and  even  at  the  Russian  fairs;  from 
Schimmelpfennig  could  be  obtained  the  last 
word  on  the  credit  of  the  most  obscure 
merchants  in  Russia.  Before  the  war  this 
bureau  was  being  used  by  Russian  banks 
and  Russian  sellers.  Behold,  the  very  seat 
of  authority  on  Russian  credits  was  not  in 
Russia,  but  in  Berlin! 

Germany  not  only  invaded  the  Russian 
market  with  the  patience  and  efl^ciency  of 
her  individual  manufacturers  and  selling 
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WHAT  THE  CITY  SAID 

BY  EUAS  UEBERMAN 

Be  not  afraid,  for  if  you  are, — you  diel 
Of  coward  lives  I  daily  take  my  toll; 

And  only  he  who  bravely  scorns  to  fly 
Perceives  the  godlike  will  of  me,  the  soul. 

The  craven  whimpers,  “Lo!  Four  million  men 
And  each  one  turns  to  me  a  face  of  stone.” 

If  he  but  knew,  he  might  take  heart  again. 

For  even  they  feel  pity-starved,  alone. 

Be  not  afraid;  for  if  you  are, — you  die! 

The  giants,  ribbed  of  steel,  that  stretch  their  hands 
To  grasp  the  stars,  disdain  an  earth-bom  sigh; 

Each  mammoth  pile  the  tomb  of  weaklings  stands! 
But  if,  you  trembling  manikin,  you’re  bold. 

Then — open  sesame — there  gleams  revealed 
The  wealth  of  Ali  Baba’s  treasure  hold, 

robber  store  of  gems  and  gold  concealed! 


agencies,  but  she  did  more — she  organized  for  the  Russian  business. 

It  is  a  lesson  for  Americans.  Not  only  do  we  want  an  adequate  official 
representation  of  our  government  possessed  of  some  international  commer- 
vision,  but  we  need  sense  in  the  campaign  of  our  indiddual  business 
houses.  .\nd  yet  something  more  is  needed — it  is  the  organization  of  the 
exporting  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Russian-.\merican  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  formed  not  many  weeks 
ago,  and  has  offices  at  6o  Broadway,  New  York  City.  It  is  a  beginning.  If 
it  succeeds  in  becoming  representative  of  .American  business  and  does  work 
well,  it  will  plant  active  branches  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  put  in 
charge  of  these  offices  well-paid  and  dgorous  men.  They  must  be  such  men 
as  w^l  be  able  to  build  up  without  any  subsidies  even  a  better  service  than 
the  Russo-British  Chamber  of  Commerce  now  gives  with  the  help  of  a 
small  subsidy  from  the  Russian  Government. 

Not  to  see  the  opportunity  in  Russia  b  to  be  blind  wilfully. 

The  war  has  awakened  Russia. 

She  has  infinite  resource,  and  deserves,  as  a  nation,  long  credit. 

She  can  not  manufacture  all  that  she  needs  to-day. 

Nor  to-morrow. 

Before  she  develops  her  own  industries  she  will  need  to  go  outside  of 
Russia  to  buy  many  things. 

We  can  make  them. 

In  the  development  of  her  own  industries  she  will  need  capital. 

We  have  it. 


Daoontion  br  Juno  H.  Dmcberty 


Be  not  afraid;  for  if  you  are, — you  die! 

They  call  me  Bagdad!  Mark!  The  Calif’s  knife 
Will  stroke  your  neck  before  you  dare  to  cry 
To  Allah  that  he  spare  your  worthless  life. 

Ah!  Hear  the  Calif's  rage,  hb  angry  stamp; 

He  lowers  dark  at  you;  he  means  to  kill. 

You  laugh  at  him?  He  brings  Aladdin’s  lamp. 
Salaam  to  you!  What  is  my  master’s  will? 
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(SIGHT  UN6EEN 

()y!Marx^^^berts  j^xekart 

Jlutkorof"  'fC,  ykfi  Street  of  tkieSeVcix  Stars",’ Jfxe  Case  of  Jennie  ‘Brice'etc. 


HIS  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  three-part  mystery  serial  by  one  of 
the  best-known  writers  in  America,  who  ‘‘needs  no  introduction’* 
to  EVERYBODY’S  audience.  It  is  a  mystery  story — as  tense  in 
interest  as  “The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice.”  And  we’ll  tell  you  this  one 
thing  about  the  so^don — it’s  very  hard  to  guess! — THE  EDITOR. 

The  rather  extraordinary  story  of  the  experiments  made  by  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Club  is  not  yet  a  matter  of  any  but  private  record.  But  it 
seems  to  me,  as  an  active  participant  in  these  experiments,  that  they 
should  be  given  to  the  public,  not  only  as  adding  to  the  existing  data  of 
psychical  research,  but  as  another  exploration  into  that  uncharted  territoiy', 
the  mind. 

For,  after  long  debate  and  much  tension,  the  Club  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  its  dealings  had  been  with  the  mind,  not  the  soul.  They  were  a  matter 
of  the  supernormal,  rather  than  the  sup>ernatural.  We  had  discovered  no 
new  laws,  but  had  delved  into  laws  as  old  as  the  inhabited  world.  And  per¬ 
haps  Sperry  is  right.  There  may  be  a  dying  sixth  sense  in  the  race.  Frank¬ 
ly,  I  do  not  know. 

This  is  a  record  of  the  strange  case  of  Arthur  Wells,  as  investigated  by  six 
earnest  people  who  called  themselves  the  Neighborhood  Club. 

The  Club  was  organized  in  my  house.  It  was  too  small  really  to  be  called 
a  club,  but  women  have  a  way  these  days  of  conferring  a  titular  dignity  on 
their  activities,  and  it  is  not  so  bad,  after  all.  The  Neighborhood  Club  it 
really  was,  composed  of  four  of  our  neighbors,  my  wife,  and  myself. 

We  had  drifted  into  the  habit  of  dining  together  on  Monday  evenings,  at 
the  different  houses.  There  were  Herbert  Robinson  and  his  sister  .Mice — 
not  a  young  woman,  as  such  things  go,  but  clever,  alert,  and  very  alive. 
There  was  Sperry,  the  well-known  heart  sf>ecialist,  a  bachelor  still  in  spite  of 
much  feminine  activity.  And  there  was  old  Mrs.  Dane,  hopelessly  crippled 
as  to  the  knees  with  rheumatism,  but  one  of  those  glowing  and  kindly  souls 
that  have  a  way  of  being  a  neighborhood  nucleus.  It  was  around  her  that 
we  first  gathered.  Sympathy,  I  dare  say.  But  she  did  not  want  our  sym¬ 
pathy.  We  were  her  contact-points  with  life,  she  always  declared.  .And  she 
gave  us  more  than  we  gave  her. 

After  a  year  or  two  we  had  a  runway  made  for  her  wheel-chair  at  the 
side  entrance  of  the  house,  and  the  rumble  of  the  chair  wheels,  followed 
by  the  ring  of  her  attendant,  was  one  of  our  most  welcome  sounds. 

It  was  our  policy  to  take  up  different  subjects  for  these  neighborhood  din¬ 
ners.  Sp)erry  was  a  reformer  in  his  way,  and  on  his  nights  we  generally  took 
up  civic  questions.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  responsibility  of 
the  state  to  the  sick  poor.  My  wife  and  I  had  “political”  evenings.  Not 
really  politics,  except  in  their  relation  to  life.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
and  dabble  a  bit  in  city  government.  The  Robinsons  had  literature. 

Don’t  misunderstand  me.  We  had  no  papers,  no  set  programs.  On  the 
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Robinson  evenings  we  discussed 
editorials,  current  periodicals. 

We  were  frequently  acrimonious, 

I  fear,  but  our  small  wrangles 
ended  with  the  evening.  We 
talked  about  books  and  writers. 

Robinson  was  the  literary  editor 
of  a  pap>er,  and  his  sister  read 
for  a  large  publishing  house. 

Mrs.  Dane  had  no  set  subject. 

She  was  a  free-lance. 

“Give  me  that  privilege,” 
she  begged.  “At  least,  un- ' 
til  you  find  my  evenings 
dull.  It  gives  me,  during 
all  the  week  before  you 
come,  a  sort  of  thrilling 
feeling  that  the  world  is 
mine  to  choose  from.”  The  result  was  never  dull.  She  led  us  all  the  way  from 
moving-pictures  to  modern  dress.  She  led  us  even  further,  as  you  will  see. 

On  consulting  my  note-book  I  find  that  the  first  evening  wUch  directly 
concerns  the  Arthur  Wells  case  was  Monday,  November  the  second  of  last 
year. 

It  was  a  curious  day,  to  begin  with.  There  come  days,  now  and  then,  that 
bring  with  them  a  strange  sort  of  mental  excitement.  I  have  never  analyzed 
them.  With  me  on  this  occasion  it  took  the  form  of  nervous  irritability,  and 
something  of  apprehension.  My  wife,  I  remember,  complained  of  head¬ 
ache,  and  one  of  the  stenographers  had  a  fainting  attack. 

I  have  often  wondered  since  how  much  of  what  hapjjened  to  Arthur  Wells 
the  day  was  responsible  for.  There  are  days  when  the  world  is  a  place  for 
love  and  play  and  laughter.  And  then  there  are  sinister  days,  when  the 
earth  is  a  hideous  place,  when  immortality  becomes  a  dream  and  life  itself  a 
burden,  when  all  that  is  riotous  and  unlawful  comes  forth  and  bares  itself  to 
the  light. 

This  was  such  a  day. 

I  am  fond  of  my  friends,  but  I  found  no  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  meeting 
them  that  evening.  I  remembered  the  odious  squeak  in  the  wheels  of  Mrs. 
Dane’s  chair.  I  resented  the  way  Sperry  would  clear  his  throat.  I  read  in 
the  morning  p>aper  Herbert  Robinson’s  review  of  a  book  I  had  liked,  and  disa¬ 
greed  with  him.  Disagreed  violently.  I  w’anted  to  call  him  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  tell  him  that  he  was  a  fool.  I  even  decided  that  he  had  been  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  publishers,  and  that  I  would  tell  him  so. 

I  felt  old,  although  I  am  only  fifty-three,  old  and  bitter,  and  tired. 

I  was  not  alone  in  my  mood.  There  was  bitterness  and  hatred  and  im- 
bridled  violence  in  the  air.  I  can  see  it  all,  looking  back. 


MISS  JEREMY 
CAME  OUT 
O  F  H  E  R 
TRANCE 
WEAK  AND 
LOOKING 
EiXTREME. 

LY  ILL. 


SIGHT 

UNSEEN 


With  the  fall  twilight,  things  changed  somewhat.  I  was  more  passive. 
Wretchedness  encompassed  me,  but  I  was  not  wretched.  There  was  violence 
in  the  air,  but  I  was  not  violent.  And  with  a  bath  and  my  evening  clothes  I 
put  away  the  horrors  of  the  day. 

My  w^e  was  better,  but  the  cook  had  given  notice. 

“There  has  been  quarreling  in  the  house  all  day,”  my  wife  said.  “I  wish  I 
could  go  and  live  on  a  desert  island.” 

We  have  no  children,  and  my  wife,  for  lack  of  other  interests,  finds  her 
housekeeping  an  engrossing  and  serious  matter.  She  is  in  the  habit  of  bring¬ 
ing  her  domestic  difficulties  to  me  when  I  reach  home  in  the  evenings. 

The  oasis  of  calmness  in  the  sea  of  distraction  that  evening  was'Mrs.  Dane. 
It  struck  me  as  unusual  that  she  received  us  in  the  library.  It  was  her  cus¬ 
tom  to  have  her  chair  wheeled  into  the  drawing-room,  and  to  surround  her 
evenings  with  some  of  the  formalities  that  ours,  for  instance,  and  the  Robin¬ 
sons’  lacked.  The  door  into  the  drawing-room  was  closed,  however,  and 
over  the  entire  house  hung  an  air  of  mystery.  Afterward  my  wife  suggested 
that  it  was  probably  because  all  the  lights  were  lowered. 

It  was  Mrs.  Dane’s  custom  to  announce  during  dinner  the  subject  for  the 
evening.  I  recall  that  one  evening  she  chose  “peanuts,”  and  as  most  of  the 
women  were  quite  certain  that  they  grew  on  bushes,  and  Herbert  Robinson 
asserted  with  equal  firmness  that  they  grew  in  paper  bags,  the  argument  was 
heated. 

On  this  particular  evening,  however,  she  announced  no  subject  for  discus¬ 
sion,  and  dinner  passed  with  only  desultory  small  talk.  She  sat  in  her  chair 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  watched  us  all  with  keen,  half-closed  eyes. 

Looking  back,  I  can  not  recall  how  the  conversation  turned  to  the  super¬ 
natural.  I  am  sure  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Sperry  told  a  ghost- 
story — a  fearful  thing  that  set  the  women  to  looking  over  their  shoulders 
I  FELT  OLD  the  darkened  room  beyond  the  zone  of  candle-light. '  I  myself  dropped 
AND  BITTER  into  line  with  a  confession  that  I  hated  the  dark. 

AND  TIRED.  But  Herbert  Robinson  remained  the  cynic.  “Show 

L  ’  me  something  that  I  can  not  explain,”  he  said,  “and 

_  1^..  you  will  convince  me.” 

“You  are  of  the  type  that  can  not  be  convinced,” 

‘  '  M  i  n  Sperry  retorted.  “You  would  forswear  the  evidence 

ill  “Physical  phenomena!”  scoffed  the  cynic.  “I’ve 

h|  seen  it  all — objects  moving  without  visible  hands, 

I  Ik  imexplained  currents  of  cold  air,  voices  through  a 

WhJ  »vf  trumpet — I  know  the  whole  rotten  mess.” 

Mrs.  Dane  only  smiled.  “I  wonder!”  she  said 
'  quietly.  “Friends,  I  am  going  to  make  an  experi- 
^  «  1  ment  to-night.  Herbert  may  be  right.  I’m  sure  I 

'  ^  i  ^  and 

— mentally  well-f>oised.  One  way  and  another,  during 

1  year,  we  have  touched  on  many  things  and 

I  explained  them.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be 
a  novelty  to  try  something  we  could 
‘  e:^lain,  or,  at  least,  not  explain 

general  move  from  the  dining- 
''  room  prevented  further  explanation.  We 

grouped  around  her  chair  as  she  was 
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wheeled  out,  but  once  in  the  corridor  beyond 
the  butler’s  ears,  she  went  on. 

“Servants  are  ciu’ious,”  she  said,  with  her 
twinkling  eyes  snapping.  “They  would  desert  '  ^ 

in  a  body  if  they  knew.  To  the  drawing-  ’ 

Outside  the  fdrawing-room  door  she  dis-  |  ^ 

missed  the  companion  who  was  always  at  her  ? 
elbow.  “Go  for  a  walk,  Clara,”  she  said  kind-  ^  ) 

ly.  “In  an  hour  I  may  need  you.”  And,  as  j 
the  girl  departed,  “Now,  doctor,  will  you  take  t 
me  into  the  drawing-room?”  '  ^ 

Mrs.  Dane’s  drawing-room  is  generally  1 1  t  ^ 

rather  painful.  Kindly  soul  that  she  is,  she  i  ' 

has  considered  it  necessary  to  preserve  and  .Miiy!  V  j 
exhibit  there  the  many  gifts  of  a  long  lifetime. 

Photographs  long  outgrown,  onyx  tables,  a 

clutter  of  odd  chairs  and  groups  of  discordant  ^ 

bric-a-brac  usually  make  the  progress  of  her  >*5IBMS5ev  , 

chair  through  it  a  precarious  and  perilous 

matter.  We  paused  in  the  doorway,  startled. 

The  room  had  been  dismantled.  It  of>ened 
before  us,  walls  and  chimney-piece  bare,  rugs 

gone  from  the  floor,  even  curtains  taken  aIiMIW  f!  «».B  fmm 

from  the  windows.  To  emphasize  the  I  ':(  |^a\  Hi  8 ! 

change,  in  the  center  stood  a  common  pine  i 

table,  surrounded  by  seven  plain  chairs.  W  j 

All  the  lights  were  out  save  one,  a  comer  Ktjm  »  -  fi*  r  ^ 

bracket,  which  was  screened  with  a  red-  .^r  * 

She  watched  our  faces  with  keen  satis- 
faction.  “Such  a  time  I  had  doing  it!” 

she  said.  “The  servants  again,  of  course.  They  think  I  have  gone  mad. 
All  except  Clara.  I  told  her.  She’s  a  sensible  girl.” 

“I  see,”  Herbert  said.  “A  siance.  Well,  bring  on  your  ghosts.” 

I  eyed  my  wife.  She  is  a  nervous  woman,  and  I  remembered  her  headache. 
But  her  eyes  were  shining.  “How  lovely!”  she  said  gaily.  “Are  we  to  move 
the  table,  or  what?  I’ve  always  wanted  to  try  moving  a  table.” 

It  is  strange  to  remember  the  gay  little  p)arty  that  stood  just  inside  the 
door  of  Mrs.  Dane’s  drawing-room  and  viewed  almost  hilariously  the  red- 
covered  light,  the  table  and  chairs  that  constituted  its  entire  furnishing. 
Strange,  in  view  of  what  followed. 

This  is  not  a  ghost-story.  It  is,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  a  stor>'  of  the 
supernormal,  not  the  supernatural.  It  took  us,  before  a  week  was  over, 
through  some  bad  hours,  and  brought  us  in  contact  with  things  which  our 
ordered  lives  had  so  far  chosen  to  ignore.  But  at  no  time,  although  incred¬ 
ible  things  happened,  did  any  one  of  us  glimpse  that  strange  world  of  the 
spirit  that  seemed  so  often  almost  within  our  range  of  vision. 

Of  the  physical  phenomena  we  have  had  no  adequate  explanation.  They 
occurred.  We  saw  and  heard  them.  Of  what  transpired  regarding  the 
death  of  Arthur  Wells,  we  have  solved  the  myster>’.  W’e  know  now  why  and 
when.  We  know  the  method  by  which  it  was  solved.  To  say  that  we  know 
how  it  was  solved  is  only  partially  accurate. 
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It  was  I  who  suggested  keeping  a  record 
of  what  happened.  If  anything,  I  am  a 
methodical  person,  and  although,  as  it 
developed,  I  did  not  keep  the  record 
myself,  I  have  ever\'  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  entirely  accurate.  It  has,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  been  read  and  passed  on 
by  the  Neighborhood  Club,  and  such 
parts  of  it  as  I  have  chosen  for  publica¬ 
tion  are  e.xactly  as  recorded.  The  only 
eliminations,  in  fact,  are  the  various 
oaths  which  were  scattered  through  the 
replies  to  our  questions,  and  which  could 
have  no  bearing  on  the  evidence.  These, 
and  the  scattered,  unrelated  words  with 
which  many  of  the  statements  terminat¬ 
ed.  I  have  cut.  For  instance,  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence,  “Just  above  the  ear,” 
came  a  number  of  rhymes  to  the  final 
word,  “dear,  near,  fear,  rear,  cheer,  three 
cheers.”  These  I  cut,  naturally. 

“The  medium  is  to  be  here  at  eight- 
thirty,”  our  hostess  e.xplained.  “She  is 
not  a  professional,  and  I  am  asked  to  say 
that  she  promises  nothing.” 

“A  medium,of  course!”  Herbert  scoffed. 
“Here  we  are,  si.x  intelligent  people,  ready 
to  sit  down  and  prepare  ourselves  for 
anything  that  may  come,  our  minds  re¬ 
ceptive  and  keen.  But  no,  we  must  have 
all  the  hanky-panky.  A  woman,  I  dare 
say,  with  an  Indian  control,  who  will  go 
through  the  usual  contortions.  I  warn 
you,  ^Irs.  Dane,  I  am  a  skeptic.” 

“You  may  be  as  skeptical  as  you  please,  if  you 
will  only  be  fair,  Herbert.” 

“And  bv  that  vou  mean - ” 


EXCEPT  FOR  A  NER- 
VOUS  TRICK  OF  PUT¬ 
TING  HER  HAND  TO 
HER  FOREHEAD,  THE 
MEDIUM  SEEMED  LIKE 
A  PERFECTLY  NORMAL 
YOUNG  WOMAN. 


“During  the  sitting  "keep  aa  open  mind  and  a  closed  mouth,”  she  replied 
cheerfully. 

There  w’as  still  a  half  hour  until  the  medium’s  arrival.  .'\t  Mrs.  Dane’s 
direction  we  employed  it  in  searching  the  room.  It  was  the  ordinarx'  rectan¬ 
gular  drawing-room,  occupying  a  comer  of  the  house.  Two  windows  at  the 
end  faced  on  the  street,  with  a  patch  of  railed-in  lawn  beneath  them.  A  fire¬ 
place  with  a  dying  fire  and  flanked  by  two  other  windows,  occupied  the  long 
side  opposite  the  door  into  the  hall.  These  windows,  opening  on  a  garden, 
were  closed  by  outside  shutters,  now  bolted.  The  third  side  was  a  blank 
wall,  beyond  which  lay  the  library.  On  the  fourth  side  were  the  double 
doors  into  the  hall. 

As,  although  the  results  we  obtained  were  far  beyond  any  expectations,  the 
purely  physical  phenomena  were  relatively  insignificant,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  further  into  the  detail  of  the  room.  Robinson  has  done  that,  anyhow, 
for  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  I  am  told  they  intend  to  publish 
the  entire  case  soon  in  pamphlet  form. 
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To  satisfy  Mrs.  Dane  we  examined  the  walls  and  floor-boards  carefully, 
and  Sperry,  armed  with  a  candle,  went  down  to  the  cellar  and  investigate 
from  below.  There  was  no  paneling  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  which  was 
smoothly  papered,  and  the  baseboard  was  Arm  and  unbroken. 

Whether  the  weather  had  changed  again,  or  the  situation  was  responsible, 

I  can  not  tell.  But  when  the  examination  was  over,  and  we  consulted  our 
watches  by  the  red-shaded  light,  I  was  conscious  of  a  return  of  the  after¬ 
noon’s  wild  impulses.  The  feeling  came  over  me  like  a  wave,  and,  looking 
up  as  I  put  away  my  watch,  I  met  Sperry’s  eye.  It  seemed  to  echo  all  that  I 
was  struggling  with.  But  all  he  said  was: 

“Nice  lot  of  fools  we  must  look.”  It  seemed  to  me  that  his  eyes  were  al¬ 
most  furtive. 

It  was  eight-twenty. 

My  wife  assisted  Mrs.  Dane  into  one  of  the  straight  chairs  at  the  table, 
and  Robinson,  sent  out  by  her,  returned  with  a  darkish  bundle  in  his  arms, 
and  carrying  a  light  bamboo  rod.  Mrs.  Dane  eyed  them  whimsically. 

“Don’t  ask  me  what  they  are  for,”  she  said.  “Miss  Jeremy  sent  them  up. 
Properties,  I  suppose.  And  now  suppose  we  sit  down  and  compose  ourselves. 
She  is  very  an.xious  that  we  be  composed.” 

In  the  next  ten  minutes  I  dare  say  I  thought  over  the  surface  of  many 
things.  I  can  not  recall.  I  knew  I  should  be  mentally  calm,  almost  inert. 
But  I  had  never  been  more  alive.  And  suddenly  Arthur  Wells  came  into  my 
mind.  I  had  not  thought  of  him  for  weeks.  Perhaf>s  it  was  because  he  fit¬ 
ted  into  the  day,  a  sullen  man,  given  to  strange  outbursts  of  rage,  and  fran¬ 
tically  jealous  of  his  young  wife. 

I  remember  that,  and  that  Sperry  took  a  digestive  tablet,  to  my  serious 
annoyance.  He  even  passed  the  box  containing  them  around  the  table,  with 
a  jocular  remark  about  the  salad.  Then  the  medium 
came  in. 

She  was  not  at  all  what  we  had  expected.  T wenty-six, 

I  should  say,  and  in  a  black  dinner  dress.  The  women 
took  to  her  at  once.  She  seemed  like  a  perfectly  normal 
young  woman,  attractive  in  a  fragile,  delicate  way.  Not 
much  personality,  perhap>s.  The  very  word  “medium” 
precludes  that.  A  “sensitive,”  I  think  she  called  her- 
self.  We  were  presented  to  her,  and  but  for  the  stripped 
and  bare  room,  it  might  have  been  any  evening  after 
any  dinner,  with  bridge  waiting  instead  of — what? 

When  she  shook  hands  with  me  she  looked  at  me 
keenly.  “What  a  strange  day  it  has  been!”  she  said. 

“I  have  been  ver\'  ner\'ous.  I  only  hope  I  can  do  what  v; 

you  want  this  evening.”  '  J 

“I  am  not  at  all  sure  what  we  do  want,  Miss  Jeremy,” 

She  smiled,  a  quick  smile  that  was  not  without  humor. 

Somehow  I  had  never  thought  of  a  medium  with  a  sense  -  '  yl 

of  humor.  I  liked  her  at  once.  W’e  all  liked  her,  and  BBt  -■ 

Sperr\’,  Sperry,  the  bachelor,  the  iconoclast,  the  anti-  Wt  ,  I 

feminist,  was  staring  at  her  with  curious,  intent  eyes. 

Now,  for  a  part  of  what  follow’s  I  have  an  explana-  ' 
tion,  although  both  Sperry  and  Herbert  disagree. 

Herbert,  by  the  way,  has  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  the 
believers.  But  for  a  part  I  have  no  explanation,  no 
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SPERRY,  THE  BACH¬ 
ELOR,  THE  ANTI¬ 
FEMINIST,  STARED 
AT  HER  WITH  CU- 
RIOUS,  INTENT 
EYES. 


theory.  It  happened,  I  will  swear  to  that,  happ>ened  in  Mrs.  Dane’s  drawing¬ 
room,  with  all  the  windows  closed  and  shuttered,  and  with  Mrs.  Dane’s 
wheeled  chair  set  across  the  bolted  door. 

Miss  Jeremy  asked  for  a  small  table  and  two  extra  chairs.  These  were 
brought  in.  “Where  do  you  wish  me  to  sit?”  she  asked.  Except  that  she  had 
a  nervous  trick  of  putting  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  again  we  might  have 
been  arranging  chairs  for  bridge. 

“Suppose  you  take  the  end  of  the  table,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Dane.  “And 
would  you  like  cushions?” 

She  did  not  wish  cushions.  She  directed  Speny'  and  myself  to  place  the 
extra  stand  and  two  chairs  behind  her,  some  two  feet  away,  and  then  to  take 
the  black  cloth  from  the  table  and  hang  it  over  the  bamboo  rod,  which  was 
laid  across  the  backs  of  the  chairs.  Thus  arranged,  the  curtain  formed  a 
screen  behind  her,  with  the  small  table  beyond  it.  On  this  table  we  placed. 


FAR  AWAY. 


"HOLD  MY 
HANDS  VERY 
TI  G  H  T.'* 
HER  VOICE 
SOUNDED 
FAINT  AND 
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at  her  order,  various  articles  from  our  pockets — I  a  fountain-pen,  Sperry  a 
knife;  and  my  wife  contributed  a  gold  bracelet. 

We  all  felt,  I  fancy,  rather  absurd.  Herbert’s  smile  in  the  dim  light  be¬ 
came  a  grin.  “The  same  old  thing!”  he  whispered  to  me.  “Watch  her 
closely.  They’re  tricky,  these  people.” 

It  roused  in  me  a  fierce  resentment  that  even  now  I  do  not  understand. 

But  it  was,  at  the  beginning,  the  usual  thing  after  all.  For  twenty  min¬ 
utes  we  sat  around  the  table,  fingers  touching.  Sperry  was  at  the  medium’s 
right,  Herbert  at  her  left.  We  were  not  silent.  She  had  said  that  it  was  not 
necessary.  We  talked  quietly,  but  the  general  theme  was  the  thing  we  were 
testing.  I  had  put  my  open^  watch  on  the  table  before  me,  a  night  watch 
with  a  luminous  dial.  At  five  minutes  after  nine  I  felt  the  top  of  the  table 
waver  under  my  fingers,  a  curious,  fluid-like  motion. 

“The  table  is  going  to  move,”  I  said  quietly. 

Herbert  laugh^,  a  dry  little  chuckle.  “Sure  it  is,”  he  said.  “When  we 
all  get  to  acting  together,  it  will  probably  do  considerable  moving.  I  feel 
what  you  feel.  It’s  flowing  imder  my  fingers.” 

“Blood,”  said  Sperry.  “You  fellows  feel  the  blood  moving  through  the 
ends  of  your  fingers.  That’s  all.” 

However,  curiously  enough,  the  table  did  not  move.  Instead,  my  watch, 
before  my  eyes,  slid  to  the  ^ge  of  the  table  and  dropped  to  the  floor,  and  al¬ 
most  instantly  an  object,  which  we  recognized  later  as  the  knife,  was  flung 
over  the  curtain  and  struck  the  wall  behind  Mrs.  Dane  violently. 

ONE  of  the  women  screamed,  ending  in  a  hysterical  giggle.  Then  we 
heard  rhythmic  beating  on  the  top  of  the  stand  be^d  the  medium. 
Startling  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  increasing  as  it  did  from  a  slow 
beat  to  an  incredibly  rapid  drumming,  when  the  initial  shock  was  over 
Herbert  commenced  to  gibe. 

“Your  fountain-pen,  Horace,”  he  said  to  me.  “Making  out  a  statement 
for  services  render^,  by  its  eagerness!” 

The  answer  to  that  was  the  cap  of  the  pen,  aimed  at  him  with  apparent  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  followed  by  an  outcry  for  him. 

“Here,  stop  it!”  he  said.  “I’ve  got  ink  all  over  me!” 

We  laughed  consumedly.  The  sitting  had  taken  on  ail  the  attributes  of 
practical  joking.  The  table  no  longer  quivered  under  my  hands. 

“Please  be  sure  you  are  holding  my  hands  tight.  Hold  them  very  tight,” 
said  Miss  Jeremy.  Her  voice  sounded  faint  and  far  away.  Her  head  was 
drooped  forward  on  her  chest. 

“We  ought  to  have  a  record  of  all  this,”  Mrs.  Dane  said  eagerly.  “We  be¬ 
lieve  it  now,  but  to-morrow — suppose  I  send  for  Clara.” 

There  was  some  demur  to  this.  Things  were  happ)ening,  and  breaking  the 
circle  might  be  serious.  Miss  Jeremy,  apptealed  to,  did  not  reply.  She  had 
sagged  down  in  her  chair,  and  her  hands,  Sp)erry  and  Herbert  reported,  were 
very  cold.  Sp>erry  felt  her  pulse  and  pronounced  it  slow. 

There  were  no  further  demonstrations  from  behind  the  low  black  curtain. 
I  remember  how  silent  everything  was  for  a  moment,  and  how  the  lights  of 
an  automobile,  turning  on  the  street,  threw  bars  of  slatted  white  through  the 
shutters  and  sent  them  moving  along  the  walls. 

“Now,  while  eveiything  is  quiet,  will  some  one  please  call  Clara?”  Mrs. 
Dane  asked.  “You  do  it,  Horace.  And  ask  her  to  bring  her  letter-book.” 

The  butler  was  in  the  hall,  and  a  few  moments  after  Mrs.  Dane’s  compan¬ 
ion-secretary  came  in.  She  showed  no  surprise,  but  went  quietly  to  a 
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•‘HE  WAS 
CRUEL  TO 
HER.  SUU 
LEN.” 


§  position  near  the  shaded  light,  and  stood  waiting, 

“Take  down  every  thing  that  happens,  Clara, 
and  all  we  say.”  Mrs.  Dane’s  voice  was  low  but 
very  distinct.  “In  case  you  can  not  see  how  w'e  are 
sitting — ”  She  pointed  us  out  with  quick  jerks 
of  her  head.  Her  hands  were  still  on  the  table. 
I  had  taken  up  my  position  again,  and  the  circle 

The  medium  was  in  a  trance.  It  dawned  on  us 
rather  slowly.  We  were  all  pure  novices,  and  my 
wife  suggest^  a  cup  of  hot  tea  for  her.  “I’m  afraid 
she’s  ill,  poor  thing!”  she  said. 

Then,  suddenly,  somebody  spoke.  It  was  not 
Miss  Jeremy’s  voice.  It  was  a  deep  tone,  almost 
a  bass,  but  it  came  from  the  medium. 

“Great  Scott,  it’s  a  dark  night,”  said  the  voice. 
Mrs.  Dane  eyed  us  wdth  a  triumph  that  even 
the  twilight  did  not  conceal.  “That’s  her  con¬ 
trol,”  she  said.  “Please  be  careful  of  this,  Clara. 
If  you  need  more  light,  turn  it  up.  She  says 
light  does  not  bother  her  imder  these  con- 

“The  knee  is  very'  bad.  It  aches,”  said  the 
voice,  with  sudden  sharpness.  “Knee-knee-knee. 

“Horace!”  my  wife  cried.  “I’m  frightenedl 
Whatever  it  is  knows  about  my  knee.”  She  had 
slipped  the  winter  before,  and  her  knee  had  given 
~  her  considerable  trouble. 

“Perhaps  y'ou  mean  my  wife,”  I  said,  feeling  rather  idiotic. 

“.\mica  is  a  good  thing.  It’s  only  a  knock.  It  doesn’t  matter.”  My 
wife  threw  her  chin  up.  Her  knee  is  considered  rather  a  serious  matter  at 
home. 

Then,  suddenly,  what  had  been  burlesque  became  drama.  “If  the  key  is 

on  the  nail - 

“Dead!  Good  God!” 

There  was  a  sort  of  horror-struck  pause.  Then: 

“Who  is  dead?”  Sperry  asked,  his  voice  drawn  a  little  thin. 

“Just  above  the  ear — a  bullet.  There  is  very  little  blood.  Almost  none. 
Only  that  one  spot  on  the  carpet.  Water  will  take  that  out — not  hot  water. 
Cold.  Hot  sets  the  stain.” 

“Look  here,”  Herbert  said,  looking  around  the  table,  “I  don’t  like  this. 
It’s  darned  grisly.” 

“Oh.  fudge!”  Sp>erry’  put  in  irreverently.  “Let  her  rave,  or  it,  or  whatever 
it  is.  Do  you  mean  that  a  man  is  dead?” — to  the  medium. 

“Very  dead.  The  woman  has  the  revolver.  She  needn’t  cry  so.  He  was 
cruel  to  her.  He  was  a  beast.  Sullen.” 

“Can  you  see  the  woman?”  I  asked. 

“Certainly’.  Very’  pretty’  and  young.  She’s  wearing  a  yellow  kimono.” 
“.\re  you  getting  this,  Clara?”  Mrs.  Dane  asked  sharply.  “Don’t  miss  a 
word.  Who  knows  what  this  may’  develop  into?” 

I  looked  at  the  secretary’.  Her  p)encil  w’as  flying,  but  I  saw  that  she  was 
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terrified.  I  got  up  and  took  my  chair  to  her.  Coming  back,  I  picked  up  my 
watch.  It  was  still  going,  and  the  hands  marked  nine-thirty. 

“Now  then,”  Sperry  said  in  a  businesslike  voice,  “you  see  a  dead  man, 
and  a  young  woman  with  him.  Can  you  describe  the  room?” 

“A  small  room,  his  dressing-room.  He  was  shaN^ng.  There  is  still  lather 
on  his  face.” 

“And  the  woman  killed  him?” 

“She  has  the  revolver.  They  were  always  quarreling,  always - ” 

“The  woman  fired  a  shot  while  he  was  shaving?” 

“Two.  One  is  in  the  ceiling,  beside  the  chandelier.”  Then — “library 
paste.” 

“What  has  libraiy-  paste  to  do  with  it?” 

“The  hole  in  the  ceiling  is  filled  with  library  paste.” 

“Who  did  that?” 

But  instead  of  replying  the  medium  fell  to  groaning.  “He  is  so  heaw,” 
she  muttered,  and  writht^  in  the  chair.  Then :  “I  want  to  go  out,”  she  said. 
“I  want  air.  If  I  could  only  go  to  sleep  and  forget  it.  The  drawing-room 
furniture  is  scattered  over  the  house.” 


This  last  sentence  she  repeated  over  and  over.  It  got  on  our  ner^•es, 
ragged  already. 

“Can  you  tell  us  about  the  house?” 

There  was  a  distinct  pause.  Then:  “Certainly.  A  brick  house.  There 
is  a  garden  around  it.  The  ser\-ants’  entrance  is  locked,  but  the  key  is  on 
a  nail,  among  the  \'ines.  All  the  drawing-room  furniture  is  scattered 
through  the  house.” 

“She  must  mean  the  furniture  of  this  room,”  Mrs.  Dane  whispered. 

The  remainder  of  the  sitting  was  chaotic.  The  secretar>’’s  notes  consist  of 
unrelated  words  and  much  profanity.  On  going  over  the  notes  the  next  day, 
when  the  stenographic  record  had  been  copied  on  a  typewriter,  Sperry  and  I 
found  that  one  word  recurred  frequently.  The  word  was  “curtain.” 


lUST  ABOVE  THE  EAR.” 


Of  the  extraordinaiy  event  that  followed  the  breaking  up 
of  the  seance,  I  have  the  keenest  recollection.  Miss  Jeremy 
came  out  of  her  trance  weak  and  looking  extremely  ill,  and 
Sperry’s  motor  took  her  home.  She  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  ^ppened,  and  hoped  we  had  been  satisfied.  By 
ment,  we  did  not  tell  her  what  had  transpired,  and  she  was  not 
curious. 

Herbert  saw  her  to  the  car,  and  came  back,  looking  grave. 
We  were  standing  together  in  the  center  of  the  dismantled 
room,  with  the  lights  going  full  now. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “it  is  one  of  two  things.  Either  we’ve 
been  gloriously  faked,  or  we’ve  been  let  in  on  a  veiy  tidy  little 
crime.” 

It  was  Mrs.  Dane’s  custom  to  serve  a  Southern  egg-nog  as  a 
sort  of  stirrup-cup — nightcap,  she  calls  it — on  her  evenings,  and 
we  found  it  waiting  for  us  in  the  library.  In  the  warmth  of  its 
open  fire,  and  the  cheer  of  its  lamps,  even  in 
the  dignity  and  impassiveness  of  the  butler, 
there  was  something  sane  and  wholesome. 

The  women  of  the  party  reacted  quickly, 
but  I  looked  over  to  see  Speny  at  a  comer 
desk,  intently  working  over  a  small  object  in 
the  p>alm  of  liis  hand. 


He  started  when  he  heard  me,  then  laughed  and  held  out  his  hand. 

“Library  paste!”  he  said.  “It  rolls  into  a  soft,  malleable  ball.  It  could 
quite  easily  be  used  to  fill  a  small  hole  in  plaster.  The  paper  would  paste 
down  over  it,  too.” 

“Then  you  think - ?” 

“I’m  not  thinking  at  all.  The  thing  she  described  may  have  taken  place 
in  Timbuctoo.  May  have  happened  ten  years  ago.  May  be  the  plot  of 
some  book  she  has  read.” 

“On  the  other  hand,”  I  replied,  “it  is  just  possible  that  it  was  here,  in  this 
neighborhood,  while  we  were  sitting  in  that  room.” 

“Have  you  any  idea  of  the  time?” 

“I  know  exactly.  It  was  half-past  nine.” 

CHAPTER  TWO 

AT  MIDNIGHT,  shortly  after  we  reached  home,  Sperry  called  me  on  the 
/A  ’phone.  “Be  careful,  Horace,”  he  said.  “Don’t  let  Mrs.  Horace  think 
anything  has  happened.  I  want  to  see  you  at  once.  Suppose  you  say 
I  have  a  patient  in  a  bad  way,  and  a  will  to  be  drawn.” 

I  listened  to  sounds  from  up-staiis.  I  heard  my  wife  go  into  her  room  and 
close  the  door. 

“Tell  me  something  about  it,”  I  urged. 

“Just  this.  Arthur  Wells  killed  himself  to-night,  shot  himself  in  the  head. 
I  want  you  to  go  there  with  me.  ’ 

“At  what  time?” 

“At  nine-thirty.” 

As  I  hung  up  the  receiver  I  was  conscious  that  my  hand  shook.  What  if 
there  was  something  in  that  evening’s  events  after  all?  What  if,  around 
that  table  in  Mrs.  Dane’s  quiet  house,  we  had  yet  been  present,  through  the 
medium,  at  Arthur  Wells’s  death?  The  house  the  medium  had  described 
was  the  Wells’  house.  But  it  was.  also,  a  thousand  other  houses  in  the 
dty.  A  sullen  man,  she  had  said,  given  to  bnxxling.  That  would  be 
Arthur. 

W'hat  was  the  significance  of  it  all?  Was  there,  after  all,  a  spirit-world 
that  surrounded  us,  cognizant  of  all  that  we  did,  touching  but  intangible, 
sentient  but  tuned  above  our  common  senses? 

I  stood  by  the  prosaic  telephone  instrument  and  looked  into  the  darkened 
recesses  of  the  passage.  It  seemed  to  my  disordered  nerves  that  back  of  the 
coats  and  wTaf)s  that  hung  on  the  rack,  beyond  the  heavy  curtains,  in  every 
corner,  there  lurked  vague  and  shadowy  forms,  invisible  when  I  stared,  but 
advancing  a  trifle  from  their  obscurity  when,  by  turning  my  head  and  look- 
,  ing  ahead,  they  impinged  on  the  extreme  right  or  left  of  my  field  of  vision. 

My  wife  accepted  my  excuse  coldly.  She  dislikes  intensely  the  occasional 
outside  calls  of  my  profession.  She  merely  observed,  however,  that  she 
would  leave  all  the  lights  on  until  my  return.  “I  should  think  you  could  ar¬ 
range  things  better,  Horace,”  she  added.  “It’s  perfectly  idiotic  the  way 
people  die  at  night.  And  to-night,  of  all  nights!” 

I  shall  have  to  confess  that  through  all  of  the  thirty  years  of  our  married 
life  my  wife  has  clung  to  the  belief  that  I  am  a  bit  of  a  dog.  Thirty  years  of 
exemplar>'  living  has  not  affected  this  conviction.  She  watched  me  put  on 
my  overcoat  without  further  comment.  When  I  kissed  her  good  night, 
however,  she  turned  her  cheek. 

The  street,  with  its  op>en  spaces,  was  a  relief  after  the  dark  hall.  I  started 
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for  Sperry’s  house,  my  head  bent  against  the  wind,  my  mind  on  the  news  I 
had  just  heard. 

We  had  known  the  Wells’  very  well.  Not  intimately.  They  belonged 
to  the  young  married  set,  while  ours  was  the  older,  more  settled  crowd.  At 
large  functions,  of  course,  we  ran  into  them  frequently,  but  my  wife  had  not 
exactly  approved  of  them.  They  were  of  the  cigarette-smoking,  dancing,  ^^gh^sp^* 
skating,  high-ball-drinking  crowd.  Supposed  to  be  living  beyond  their  ry  called 
means,  too.  me.  “  a  r  . 

Of  the  two,  I  myself  had  preferred  Arthur.  His  faults  were  on  the  sxirface.  thur  wells 
He  drank  hard,  gambled,  and  could  not  always  pay  his  gambling  debts.  But  sel'e* 
underneath  it  all  there  had  always  been  something  boyish  about  him.  He  night.” 


had  played  rather  sullenly,  it  is  true,  through  most  of  the 
thirty  years  that  now  marked  his  whole  life. 

Elinor  Wells  was  different.  Tall,  blonde,  with  pale-blue 
eyes  and  masses  of  yellow  hair,  she  was  of  a  type  that  I  de¬ 
test.  Calculating,  ambitious,  even  avaricious,  her  marriage, 
while  bringing  her  into  prominence  with  the  “smart”  young¬ 
er  set,  had  di^ppointed  her  in  a  monetary  way.  Wells,  with 
every  opportunity  to  succeed,  had  lived  beyond  his  means, 
had  golf^  and  motored  while  business  appointments  hung 
fire.  The  end  of  their  third  year  had  found  them  quarreling 
bitterly,  and  a  new  complication,  in  the  sha|)e  of  another 
man,  had  arisen. 

Into  this  triangle  it  was  that  the  peaceful  Neighborhood 
Club  found  itself  so  suddenly  thrust. 

It  was  of  the  other  man  that  I  thought  as  I  walked  toward 
Sperry’s  house  that  cold^night  in  November  of  last  year.  I 
knew  him  slightly.  An  older  man  than  Arthur,  but  at  that 
probably  less  than  thirty-five,  his  infatuation  for  Elinor 
Wells  had  long  passed  the  stage  of  precaution  and  become 
reckless.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  money,  too.  The  women  of 
the  Neighborhood  Club,  discussing  the  affair  that  very  eve¬ 
ning  while  taking  off  their  wraps  at  Mrs.  Dane’s  had,  my 
wife  informed  me  later,  concluded  that  it  was  Elinor’s  plan 
to  divorce  Arthur  and  to  marry  the  other  man.  In  the 
meantime,  the  verdict  was  that  Elinor  was  too  clev'er  and 
too  cold  to  let  the  affair  pass  certain  bounds. 

And  now,  I  reflected,  poor  Arthur  Wells  was  dead.  All 
Elinor’s  calculations  had  failed  to  keep  the  mantle  of  decency 
over  the  wreck  she  had  made  of  his  life.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  she  had  told  him  that  night  that  she  was  leaving  him. 

There  was  even  a  chance  that  she  had  told  him  of  the  other  man.  She  was 


cold  enough.  And  instead  of  his  taking  himself  out  of  the  way,  as  she  may 
have  hop^,  he  had  killed  himself. 

In  my  regret,  and  my  attempt  to  solve  the  psychology  of  the  woman  who 
had  caused  the  tragedy,  I  forgot  for  a  time  the  strange  part  we  ourselves  had 
taken,  not  in  it,  but  in  its  revelation,  that  evening. 

For  as  I  went  along,  I  knew,  with  one  of  those  intuitive  flashes  that  are 
supposed  to  be  purely  feminine,  that  the  house  the  medium  had  described 
that  night  was  the  Wells  house;  that  the  woman  she  had  seen  had  been 
Elinor  Wells;  that  the  dead  man  was  .Arthur.  To  accept  that  was  to  accept 
the  rest,  the  revolver,  the  yellow  kimono,  the  lathered  face  of  the  man  on 
the  floor. 
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That  brought  me  up  with  a  turn.  Would  a  man  stop  shaving  to  kill  him¬ 
self?  If  he  did,  why  a  revolver?  Why  not  the  razor  in  his  hand?  But 
there  was  something  else.  Shaving  is  an  automatic  process.  It  completes 
it^lf.  My  wife  has  an  irritated  conviction  that  if  the  house  caught  hre 
while  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  process,  I  would  complete  it  and  rinse  the  soap 
from  my  face  before  I  caught  up  the  fire-extinguisher. 

Had  he  killed  himself,  or  had  Elinor  killed  him?  Before  me  rose  a  picture 
of  Elinor  as  I  had  seen  her  so  often,  cold,  inscrutable,  very  well  dressed. 
There  are  women  whose  coldness  covers  depths  of  unfathomed  and  hidden 
passion.  Was  she  one  of  those?  I  thought  not.  She  was  too  selfish,  too 
calculating.  Her  pale  eyes  showed  no  flashes.  Even  her  rage  would  be  cold. 
She  was  incapable  of  an  impassioned  crime. 

Sp>erry  was  waiting  on  his  door-step,  and  we  went  on  to  the  Wells  house. 
What  with  the  magnitude  of  the  thing  that  had  happened,  and  our  own  in¬ 
voluntary  share  in  it,  we  were  rather  silent.  Sperr>’  asked  one  question, 
however.  “Are  you  certain  about  the  time  when  Miss  Jeremy  saw  what 
looks  like  this  thing?’’ 

“Certainly.  My  watch  had  been  knocked  off  the  table.  I  picked  it  up. 
It  was  still  going.  It  was  nine-thirty.” 

“At  nine-thirty-five  the  Wells’  nurser\’  governess  telephoned  for  me. 
As  you  know,  my  man  keeps  a  record  of  the  time  of  all  calls.” 

Sp)err>'  is  a  heart  specialist,  I  think  I  have  said,  with  offices  in  his  house. 

And,  a  block  or  so  farther  on :  “I  suppose  it  was  bound  to  come.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  didn’t  think  the  boy  had  the  courage.” 

Although  the  Wells  house  was  brilliantly  lighted  when  we  reached  it,  we  had 
difficulty  in  gaining  admission.  Whoever  were  in  the  house  were  up-stairs, 
and  the  bell  evidently  rang  in  the  deserted  kitchen  or  a  neighboring  pantry. 

“We  might  try  the  servants’  entrance,”  Sperr>-  said.  “If — perhaps  the 
key  is  on  a  nail  among  the  vines!” 

I  confess  to  a  nervous  tightening  of  my  muscles  as  we  made  our  way 
around  the  house.  If  the  key  was  there,  we  were  on  the  track  of  a  revelation 
that  might  revolutionize  much  that  we  had  held  fundamental  in  science  and 
in  our  knowledge  of  life  itself.  If,  sitting  in  Mrs.  Dane’s  quiet  room,  a  wo¬ 
man  could  tell  us  what  was  happening  in  a  house  a  mile  or  so  away,  it  op>ened 
up  a  new  earth.  Almost  a  new  heaven. 

I  STOPPED  and  touched  Sperrv’’s  arm.  “This  Miss  Jeremy — did  she 
know  .Arthur,  or  Elinor?  If  she  knew  the  house,  and  the  situation  be¬ 
tween  them,  isn’t  it  barely  possible  that  she  anticipated  this  thing?” 

“I  think  not.  Mrs.  Dane  said  she  was  a  newcomer.  But  it’s  a  good 
point.  We  can  take  it  up  later.” 

Sj)errv-  had  a  pocket  flash,  and  when  we  found  the  door  locked,  we  proceed¬ 
ed  with  our  seaich  for  the  key.  The  porch  had  been  covered  with  heavy 
vines,  now  dead  of  the  November  frosts,  and  showing,  here  and  there,  dead 
and  dried  leaves  that  crackled  as  we  touched  them.  In  the  darkness  some¬ 
thing  leaped  against  me,  and  I  almost  cried  out.  It  was,  however,  only  a 
collie  dog,  eager  for  the  warmth  of  his  place  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

“Here's  the  key,”  Sperrv’  said,  and  held  it  out.  The  flash  wavered  in  his 
hand,  and  his  voice  was  strained. 

“So  far,  so  good,”  I  replied,  and  was  conscious  that  my  own  voice  rang 
strange  in  my  ears. 

We  admitted  ourselves,  and  the  dog,  bounding  past  us,  gave  a  sharp  yelp  of 
gratitude  and  ran  into  the  kitchen. 
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“Look  here,  Sperry,”  I  said,  as 
we  stood  inside  the  door,  “they 
don’t  want  me  here.  You’re  a 
friend  of  Elinor’s  people,  but  I’m 
the  most  casual  sort  of  an  ac¬ 
quaintance.  I  feel  like  an  in¬ 
truder.” 

That  struck  him  too.  We 
had  both  been  so  obsessed  with 
the  scene  at  Mrs.  Dane’s  that  we 
had  not  thought  of  anything  else. 

“Suppose  you  sit  down  in  the 
librar>’,”  he  said.  “The  chances 
are  against  Elinor’s  coming 
down,  and  the  serv’ants  don’t 
matter.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  learned 
later  that  all  the  servants  were 
out,  e.xcept  the  nursery  govern¬ 
ess.  There  were  two  small  chil¬ 
dren.  There  was  a  servants’ 
ball  somewhere,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  butler,  it  was 
after  two  before  they  commenced 
to  straggle  in.  Also,  I  need  not 
have  been  disturbed  about  the 
family.  Arthur  Wells’  home  was 
in  the  South  and  Elinor’s  people 
were  abroad.  Except  two  plain¬ 
clothes  men  from  the  central 
office,  a  physician  who  was  with 
Elinor  in  her  room,  and  the  gov¬ 
erness,  there  was  no  one  else  in 
the  house  but  the  children,  asleep 
in  the  nursery. 

The  men  from  the  office  left  shortly  after  we  got  there.  Sperry  came  down 
with  them.  They  walked  on  their  toes,  with  their  shoes  creaking  and  their 
voices  lowered,  and  one  of  them  said:  “Bad  business,  doctor.” 

“Very  sad  indeed,”  was  Sperry’s  comment,  as  he  let  them  out. 

“Now  come  up  here,  Horace,”  he  said  from  the  doorway.  “The  room  is 
empty.” 

The  house  was  perfectly  silent.  But  in  some  strange  fashion  it  had  appar¬ 
ently  taken  on  the  attributes  of  the  deed  that  had  preceded  the  silence.  It 
was  sinister,  mysterious,  dark.  Its  immediate  effect  on  my  active  imagina¬ 
tion  was  apprehension — almost  terror.  Murder  or  suicide,  here  among  the 
shadows  a  soul,  an  indestructible  thing,  had  been  recently  violently  wrenched 
from  its  body.  The  body  lay  in  the  room  overhead.  But  what  of  the  spirit? 
Did  it  watch  our  slow  progress  with  formless  eyes  from  some  black  corner? 
Unable  to  speak,  did  it  cr>'  for  vengeance  through  the  lips  of  the  “sensitive” 
in  Mrs.  Dane’s  drawing-room? 

Then  why,  if  these  thoughts  of  mine,  not  formulated  at  the  time,  were  true, 
should  this  spirit,  in  its  most  terrible  hour,  insist  that  it  had  hurt  its  knee, 
and  observed  that  Mrs.  Dane’s  overfilled  drawing-room  had  had  its  furniture 
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scattered  over  the  house?  Why,  in  every  contact  the  material  world  ap¬ 
parently  achieved  with  the  spiritual,  should  there  be  these  absurd  incon¬ 
gruities? 

Sperry  opened  a  door,  and  we  were  in  the  room  where  the  death  had  oc¬ 
curred.  He  stood  aside,  and  together  we  surveyed  it.  It  was  a  dressing- 
room,  as  Miss  Jeremy  had  described.  A  wardrobe,  a  table  with  books  and 
magazines  in  disorder,  two  chairs,  and  a  single  mahogany  bed,  constituted 
the  furnishing.  Beyond  was  a  bathroom.  On  a  chair  by  a  window  the 
dead  man’s  evening  clothes  were  neatly  laid  out,  his  shoes  beneath.  His  top 
hat  and  folded  gloves  were  on  the  table. 

Arthur  Wells  lay  on  the  bed.  A  sheet  had  been  drawn  over  his  body, 
and  above  it  his  face  showed,  in  everj’  peaceful  line,  the  restfulness  of  the 
long  sleep. 

“The  detective  and  I  put  him  on  the  bed.  He  was  here,”  said  Sperry. 
And  showed  a  place  on  the  floor  midway  of  the  room. 

I  roused  myself  to  my  customary  manner.  “Where  was  his  head  lying?” 
I  asked. 

“Here.” 

I  stooped  and  e.xamined  the  carjiet.  It  was  a  dark  Oriental,  with  much 
red  in  it.  I  touched  it.  It  was  wet  under  my  fingers,  but  not  with  blood.  I 
took  a  clean  folded  handkerchief  and  rubbed  it  over  the  spot.  It  came  up 
moist  but  not  colored. 

“Cold  water,”  Sperrj-  said  laconically.  “Hot  would  set  the  stain.  Who 
do  you  suppose  said  that,  Horace?  And  to  whom?” 

“Elinor  says  she  was  alone  with  him?” 

“Y^.” 

“Leaving  all  that  aside,”  I  said,  almost  irritably,  “why  wash  up  the  stain? 
I  don’t  understand.  It’s — it’s  idiotic.” 

“Certainly,”  said  Sperry.  “But  there’s  a  lot  about  the  whole  thing  that 
isn’t  quite  sane,  you  know.  Our  being  here,  for  instance,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstance.” 

He  walked  across  to  the  bathroom  and  surv'eyed  it  from  the  doorway.  I 
follow’ed  him.  It  was  as  orderly  as  the  other  room.  On  a  glass  shelf  over 
the  wash-stand  were  his  razors,  a  safety  and,  beside  it,  in  a  black  case,  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  the  other  sort,  long  bladed  and  gleaming.  The  towels  were  fold¬ 
ed  and  in  place.  If  the  dead  man  had  been  shaving  there  was  nothing  but 
the  orderly  array  of  razors  to  show  it. 

Sperry  gave  an  e.xclamation  of  disgust.  “Eveiything  cleared  up,  of 
course!”  he  said.  “It’s  rather  extraordinary,  if  Elinor’s  story  is  true,  that  a 
wild  impulse  toward  tidiness  should  seize  her  at  such  a  time.” 

He  had  got  Elinor’s  story  from  the  policeman.  It  was  a  connected  and 
reasonable  accoimt  of  her  husband’s  suicide.  They  had  been  going  to  a  ball 
that  night.  The  servants  had  all  gone  out  immediately  after  dinner,  and  the 
governess  had  gone  for  a  walk.  She  was  to  return  at  nine- thirty  to  fasten 
Elinor's  gown  and  to  be  with  the  children. 

Arthur,  she  said,  had  been  depressed  for  several  days,  and  at  dinner  had 
hardly  spoken  at  all.  He  had  not,  however,  objected  to  the  ball.  He  had 
indeed,  seemed  strangely  determined  to  go,  although  she  had  pled  a  headache. 
At  nine  o’clock  he  went  uf>-stairs,  apparently  to  dress. 

She  was  in  her  room,  with  the  door  shut,  when  she  heard  a  shot.  She  ran 
in  and  found  him  lying  on  the  floor,  with  his  revolver  behind  him.  The  gov¬ 
erness  was  still  out.  The  shot  had  roused  the  children,  and  they  had  come 
down  from  the  nursery  above.  She  was  frantic,  but  she  had  to  soothe  them. 
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The  governess,  however,  came  in  almost 
immediately,  and  she  had  sent  her  to  the 
telephone  to  summon  help, 

I  listened  carefully.  It  sounded  rather 
forlorn.  His  own  recital  had  impressed 
Sperry  with  the  pathos  of  the  situation. 

“Poor  girl,”  he  said.  “Alone  with  all 
that!” 

But  I  was  hardly  listening,  just  then. 

I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  something  be¬ 
hind  the  bathtub.  It  was  beyond  my 
reach,  and  I  got  a  walking-stick  from  a 
corner  of  the  dressing-room  and  ran  it 
down  behind  the  tub.  I  fished  out  a 
leather  razor-strop,  dry  and  cracked  from 
disuse,  and  a  bath-sponge,  stained  with 
blood  to  a  yellowish-brown. 

“A  very  pathetic  story,”  I 
said  to  Sperry,  “if  it  happened 
to  be  true.  Itisnottrue,Sperr}'. 

I’m  sorry  for  Elinor,  but — she’s 
lying.  The  boy  was  shaving 
when  it  happ>ened,  as  certainly 
as  we  found  the  key  among  the 
vines.  I  don’t  believe 
he  fell  where  you 
found  him.” 

“Why?” 

“Look  at  the 
sponge.  There  were 
stains  elsewhere, 
stains  that  would  in¬ 
validate  the  suicide 
story,  or  why  were 
they  washed  up?” 

“I  see.  But  why 
wash  up  the  one  here, 
where  I  found  the 
body?”  ' 

“Excitement. 

Some  one  was  over- 
zealous.  He  may  have  fallen  there.  I 
rather  think  not.  A  head  wound  doesn’t 
bleed  much,  does  it?” 

“Not  rapidly.  It  oozes.” 

“Then  he  fell  somew'here  else,”  I  said,  with  conviction.  “In  the  bath¬ 
room,  possibly.  Even  probably,  if  he  killed  himself.  But  if,  for  instance, 
he  fell  outside  the  door  there,  in  the  hallway,  it  w’ould  show  clearly  enough 
that  it  was  not  suicide.” 

Sp>err>'  went  out,  and  with  his  flash  examined  the  carpet  in  the  hall.  He 
even  stoojied,  and  ran  his  hand  over  it  here  and  there. 

“Nothing  there,’.’  he  said,  when  he  returned.  “At  least,  nothing  to  see.” 

In  looking  back  I  realize  how  much  of  what  looked  like  clear  reasoning  at 
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the  time  was  dependent  on  what  the  medium  had  said.  “He  is  so  heavy,” 
she  had  muttered.  Who  was  so  heavy?  If  it  was  Arthur  Wells,  who  was  it 
had  found  him  heavy? 

“He  fell  somewhere  else,  Sp>erry,”  I  said.  “And  he  was  dragged  to  where 
the  police  found  him.” 

“Who  moved  him?  Elinor  could  not  have  done  it.” 

“I  am  not  sure,  if  she  was  desperate.  But  how  do  we  know  she  was  alone?” 

With  the  speech  I  felt  a  sudden  conviction.  There  had  been  somebody 
else  in  the  house.  Possibly  the  governess.  But  in  that  case  what  was  the 
necessity  for  secrecy?  The  truth  was  that  there  was  too  much  plausibility 
about  the  whole  story  Elinor  told.  It  was  too  simple,  too  uninvolv^ — though 
it  would  have  imposed  on  us  both,  as  it  had  on  the  police,  but  for  Miss 
Jeremy.  And  there  was  too  much  caution.  People  neither  think  nor  act 
quite  rationally  in  great  crises.  They  overact,  overdo.  The  very  fact  that 
whoever  had  washed  up  the  incriminating  blood-stains  had  been  over- 
zealous,  also  hidden  the  sponge,  was  irrational  and  suspicious. 

Sj)erry  and  I  stared  at  each  other.  The  strop  and  the  sponge  lay  between 
us,  on  the  floor.  Suddenly  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  back  into  the 
room,  and  a  moment  later  he  called  me,  quietly. 

“You’re  right,”  he  said.  “The  p)Oor  devil  was  shaving.  He  had  it  half 
done.  Come  and  look.” 

But  I  did  not  go.  There  was  a  carafe  of  water  in  the  bathroom,  and  I  took 
a  drink  from  it.  My  hands  were  shaking. 

CHAPTER  THREE 

The  governess  came  into  the  room.  I  was  glad  of  it.  It  distracted 
Sperry’s  attention  from  me.  I  have  a  totally  unearned  reputation  for 
calmness  and  poise,  and  I  was  just  then  neither  calm  nor  poised. 

She  knew  Sperry,  but  the  glance  she  threw  me  was  one  of  suspicion.  I 
learned  afterward  that  she  thought  I  belonged  to  the  police. 

“This  is  very  terrible.  Miss  Reiff!”  Sperry  said. 

“Very  terrible.”  She  spoke  excellent  English,  with  a  slight  German  ac¬ 
cent.  She  was  very  pale,  and  had  evidently  been  crying. 

“You  w’ere  not  in  the  house  when — it  happened?” 

“No,  doctor.  I  had  gone  out  for  a  walk.”  But  she  was  watching  me 
while  she  answered  him. 

“What  time  did  you  come  in?” 

“\t  something  after  nine — perhaps  a  quarter  past.” 

“Would  you  mind  telling  us  how  things  were  when  you  came?” 

“He  was  on  the  floor  there.  The  revolver  was  beside  him.” 

“.\nd  Mrs.  Wells  was  with  him?” 

“Yes.  At  least  I  supjxjse  so.  She  heard  me  and  called  down  to  me  to 
telephone  for  you,  that  Mr.  Wells  had  shot  himself.” 

“I  came  as  soon  as  I  got  the  message.  You  might  tell  her  that  I  am  here.” 
She  went  out  at  once,  and  came  back  with  word  that  Elinor  would  see  him. 
When  Sperry  had  gone  to  Elinor’s  room,  however,  she  remained  with  me. 
She  was  on  guard,  I  thought.  On  guard  and  antagonistic. 

“I  should  think  this  is  a  case  for  the  coroner,  not  for  the  police,”  she  said, 
as  Sperry  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

I  saw  then  that  she  thought  I  was  of  the  police,  and  took  my  cue.  “It  is  a 
coroner’s  case,  certainly,”  I  said.  “But  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.” 
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She  did  not  dare  to  refuse,  but  she  eyed  me  distrustfully.  “Well?” 

“You  are  sure  there  was  no  one  in  the  house  but  Mrs.  Wells  and  her  hus¬ 
band?” 

“The  children.” 

“Mr.  Wells  was  shaving,  I  believe,  when  the — er — impulse  overtook  him?” 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  her  surprise.  “Shaving?  I  think  not.” 

“What  sort  of  a  razor  did  he  ordinarily  use?” 

“A  safety  razor  always.  At  least  I  have  never  seen  any  others  around.” 

“There  is  a  case  of  old-fashioned  razors  in  the  bathroom.” 

She  glanced  toward  the  room  and  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “Possibly  he 
used  others.  I  have  not  seen  any.” 

“Did  you  wash  any  stain  from  the  carpet?” 

“No.  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  blood.  I  do  not  know.  The  sight 
of  blood  makes  me  sick.” 

“Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Wells  kept  his  revolver?” 

“When  I  first  came  it  was  in  the  drawer  of  that  table.  I  suggested  that  it 
be  placed  beyond  the  children’s  reach.  I  do  not  know  where  it  was  put.” 

“Do  you  recall  how  you  left  the  front  door  when  you  went  out?  I  mean, 
was  it  locked?” 

“No.  The  servants  were  out,  and  I  knew  there  would  be  no  one  to  admit 
me.  I  left  it  unfastened.” 

But  it  was  evident  that  she  had  broken  a  rule  of  the  house  by  doing  so, 
for  she  added:  “I  am  afraid  to  use  the  servants’ 


entrance.  It  b  dark  there.” 

“The  key  is  always  hung  on  the  nail  when 
they  are  out?” 

“Yes.  If  any  one  of  them  is  out  it  is  left 
there.  There  b  only  one  key.  The  family  is 
out  a  great  deal,  and  it  saves  bringing  some 
one  down  from  the  servants’  room  at  the  top 
of  the  house.” 

But  she  distrusted  my  knowledge  of  the  key 
as  she  distrusted  everything  about  me.  And  I 
was  less  confident  than  I  had  been.  If  it  was 
a  common  practise  to  leave  the  key  there.  Miss 
Jeremy  might  have  happened  on  the  knowledge 
in  some  perfectly  natural  manner.  Herbert 
Robinson’s  words  came  back  to  me — that 
mediums  were  tricky. 

For  instance,  it  was  9:30  when  we  learned  of 
Arthur  Wells’s  death  in  Mrs.  Dane’s  drawing¬ 
room.  The  governess  said  it  had  been  before 
she  came  in,  at  9:15.  Was  it  then  possible  that 
the  crime  or  suicide  or  whatever  it  was,  had 
taken  place  earlier  than  we  knew,  that  the 
governess  had  known  it,  and  had  gone  out  on 
some  secret  errand;  that,  on  her  way,  she  had 
encountered  Miss  Jeremy,  and  told  her? 

Absurd  as  it  seemed,  it  was  barely  possible. 
To  admit  the  possibility  was  to  admit  the  whole 
seance  a  sham  and  a  fraud.  The  only  thing 
was  to  show  it  impossible.  Miss  Jeremy  had 
arrived  at  Mrs.  Dane’s  house  at  half-past  eight. 


THE  BUTLER’S  FACE 
WAS  GRAVE  AS  HE 
TURNED  TOWARD  US. 
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“What  time  did  you  leave  the  house?” 

“At  eight  o’clock.” 

“You  are  sure  of  the  time?” 

“It  was  five  minutes  after  eight.” 

“Do  you  mind  telling  me  where  you  went  when  you  were  out?” 

It  did  not  occiir  to  me  until  later  that  I  was  being  imp>ertinent  without 
any  license  to  be.  By  profession  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  long  years  of  cross- 
e.xamining  witnesses  has  cured  me  of  squeamishness.  But  her  e.vpression 
rather  brought  me  to  my  senses,  and  in  a  moment,  I  dare  say,  I  would  have 
apologized.  However,  she  did  not  give  me  time.  She  had  accepted  my 
authority  without  question,  and  I  believe  there  was  another  element.  She 
was  beginning  to  feel  that  the  situation  was  more  complicated  than  she  had 
thought,  and  was  anxious  to  clear  her  owm  skirts. 

“I  can  prove  where  I  was,”  she  said  with  a  touch  of  excitement  in  her 
voice.  “I  went  to  a  pharmacx-  and  telephoned.  The  clerk  will  remember, 
I  am  sure.” 

My  old  habit  of  examining  testimony  asserted  itself.  “You  went  out  to 
telephone  when  there  is  a  telephone  in  the  house?” 

But  here  again,  as  once  or  twice  before,  a  veil  dropped  between  us.  She 
avoided  my  e>*es.  “There  are  things  one  does  not  want  the  family  to  hear,” 
she  muttered.  Then,  haxing  determined  on  a  course  of  action,  she  follow^ 
it.  “I  am  looking  for  another  position.  I  do  not  like  it  here.  The  children 
are  spoiled.  I  only  came  for  a  month’s  trial.” 

“.\nd  the  pharmacx  ?” 

“Elliott’s,  at  the  comer  of  State  .\venue  and  McKee  Street.” 

SPERRY  and  the  doctor  who  had  been  called  in,  had  left  Elinor’s  room, 
and  were  talking  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  She  muttered  something 
about  not  leaxnng  Mrs.  Wells  alone,  and  went  out. 

She  knew  something  or  suspected  something.  She  was  frightened.  She 
had  proved,  or  left  us  to  prove,  that  she  had  not  been  in  the  house  when 
Arthur  Wells  shot  himself,  or  was  shot.  But  she  had  done  it  reluctantly,  as 
a  choice  between  two  evils. 

I  made  a  mental  note  to  follow  up  the  telephone  call. 

Speny’s  first  move  on  returning  to  the  room  was  to  examine  the  revolver. 
Only  one  chamber  was  empty.  “She  says  |x>sitively  that  only  one  shot  was 
fired.”  he  said.  “This  looks  like  it.  But  if  our  friend  at  Mrs.  Dane's  was 
right,  as  she  seems  to  have  been  so  far,  there’s  the  ceiling  to  investigate.” 

“I  have  looked.  There  is  nothing  there.” 

It  was  covered  with  a  ceiling  paper  of  small  design,  and  search  as  we 
would,  we  could  find  no  trace  of  a  bullet-hole.  It  was  difficult,  of  course. 
The  house  was  an  old  one.  and  in  the  center  of  the  high  ceiling  a  plaster 
ornament  surrounded  the  chandelier. 

Sperrx-  drew  a  chair  beneath  it  and  examined  it  carefully,  without  result. 
“With  a  ladder  we  might  find  something,”  he  said  at  last.  “But  that’s  out 
of  the  question  to-night.  Do  you  recall  what  color  Miss  Jeremy  said  the 
kimono  of  the  woman  was?” 

“Yellow.” 

“That’s  another  mistake,”  he  said,  with  a  worried  air.  “It  is  a  sort  of 
bluish-green.  She’s  still  wearing  it.”  .\nd  later,  as  we  went  out  into  the 
hall  and  closed  the  door  into  the  room  where  the  dead  man  lay:  “It’s  odd, 
the  whole  thing.  Damned  odd.  .\  pretty  girl  like  Miss  Jeremy  to  see  a 
horror  like  this  and  describe  it!  She  ought  to  stop  it.  It’s  wearing  her  out. 
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If  I  had  my  way — why,  her  pulse  was  only  about  forty  and  thin.” 
It  seemed  to  me  that  his  interest  was  not  entirely  professional. 

The  butler  had  returned,  and  was  closing  the  door  after  letting  the  other 
doctor  out.  His  face  was  grave  as  he  turned  toward  us.  Sperry  knew 
him.  “I’m  sorry  you  were  out,  Hawkins,”  he  said. 

“I  am  sorr>',  doctor.  I  was  uneasy — I  don't  know  why.  I  came  back 
before  the  others.” 

“When  did  you  get  in?” 

“I  met  the  detectives  going  out.  They  told  me.” 

But  I  saw  that  his  eyes  were  on  something  Speny-  held.  His  white 
face  seemed  to  go  even  whiter,  and  he  recoiled  a  step  or  two. 

“I’m  taking  this  walking-stick,  Hawkins.  It  has  been  freezing 
hard,  and  I’m  not  very  sure-footed.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  butler  impassively.  But  I  fancied  that  he  took  a  step 
after  us  as  we  started  off,  and  that  he  only  restrained  himself  from  speech 
by  a  violent  effort. 

“I  wonder  just  what  that  man  has  stumbled  on,”  I  observed,  as  we  reach¬ 
ed  a  comer  and  stood  waiting  for  a  street-car. 

“Stumbled  on?” 

“He  gave  me  the  impression  of  holding  back.  He  spoke  too  carefully. 
And  he  is  frightened.” 

“Y'ou’d  be  scared  of  your  life  under  the  same  circumstances;  and  the  fel¬ 
low  is  out  of  a  job.  He  knows  that,”  Sperry  observed.  “We’ve  got  to  face 
a  situation,  Horace,  and  face  it  squarely.  This  is  either  a  murder  or  a  sui¬ 
cide.  Elinor  is  bound  to  suffer,  in  any  case.  She  has  never  been  really  popu¬ 
lar,  and  the  affair  with  young  Ellingham  will  hurt  a  lot.  Whether  poor 
.\rthur  Wells  put  himself  out  of  the  way,  or  whether  she  did  it,  in  a  struggle 
or  cold-bloodedly,  a  certain  number  of  people  will  always  think  that  she 
killed  him.  She  knows  that,  too.  Socially,  she's  dead.  She’ll  close  the 
house  and  go  away.  She’ll  have  to.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Elinor’s  social  death  was  a  minor  consideration. 
Livdng  quietly,  as  my  wife  and  I  did,  on  the  borderland  of  society,  we  had 
never  felt  the  urge  of  social  ambition.  But,  of  course,  Elinor  was  different. 

Once  on  the  street-car,  the  murder  or  suicide,  whichever  it  was,  gave  way 
in  importance  in  our  minds  to  the  strange  fact  that  at  the  time  it  was  occur¬ 
ring,  or  a  few  minutes  later.  Miss  Jeremy  had  described  it. 

Sperry,  I  could  see,  was  much  impressed.  “We  have  been  going  along,” 
be  said,  “all  smug  and  contented — three  meals  a  day  and  a  bad  at  night,  a 
few  friends,  a  business  or  a  profession.  Then,  now  and  then  something  like 
this  crops  up,  and  destroys  in  a  moment  the  illusion  that  we  have  fathomed 
the  secrets  of  the  imiverse.” 

“''T^HIS  ‘control’  business,  Sperry,”  I  said,  “somehow  I  dislike  it.  It’s 
I  a  sort  of  .\laddin  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lamp  affair.  I  can  not  imagine 
anything  more  terrible  than  dying — ‘going  over,’  as  our  friends  the 
spiritualists  term  it — and  then  being  obliged  to  fetch  and  carrv’  for  all  the 
Miss  Jeremys  of  the  earth.” 

“Miss  Jeremy  is  a  very  fine  girl.  And  an  honorable  one,”  he  said.  “There 
might  be  worse  things.  At  least  it  spells  activity.  The  thought  of  an  inert 
eternity  is  much  worse.” 

The  physical  force  which  had  thrown  the  objects  over  the  screen  also  came 
up  for  discussion.  I  mentioned  a  theory,  Lombroso’s,  I  believe — at  least,  I 
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claimed  it  as  his — by  which  the  medium  in  a  trance  state  develops  an  aura 
with  certain  physical  qualities,  so  clearly  defined  that  a  scale  shows  a  loss 
of  weight. 

“Such  an  aura.”  I  said,  “could  doubtless,  at  the  volition  of  the  person  in 
trance,  produce  phenomena  of  the  sort  we  saw.” 

But  Sperr\'  was  off  on  the  fourth  dimension  by  that  time.  He  said  he 
could  visualize  it  quite  clearly  as  the  h>-p)er-cube,  and  talked  learnedly  of  a 
cone  passed  apex  downward  through  a  plane.  ‘ 

“It’s  perfectly  clear,”  he  said.  “It  is  necessar\-,  of  course,  to  use  motion 
as  a  translator  of  time  into  space  or  space  into  time.” 

AS  IX  the  days  that  followed  there  were  many  such  discussions  among 
/A  the  members  of  the  Neighborhood  Club,  and  I  have  gone  into  it  at 
^  ^  some  length,  I  shall  not  again  find  it  necessaiy.  This  narrative 
will  limit  itself  to  the  two  sittings  which  followed  the  initial  one.  to  the  inde- 
p)endent  investigations  made  by  Speny  and  myself  in  the  inter\'als.  and  to 
the  solution  of  the  mysteiy,  which  we  finally  achieved. 

The  streets  were  dark  and  deserted.  But  as  the  car  stopped  at  a  comer  I 
saw  the  lighted  windows  of  a  pharmacy,  and  signaled  the  conductor. 

“Elliott's,”  I  e.xplained  to  Speny.  “.\t  least  we  can  find  if  the  governess 
telephoned  from  here,  and  when.” 

So  far  Speny  had  taken  the  initiative.  It  was  now  my  turn.  With 
what  I  now  feel  was  an  entirely  childish  sense  of  importance — the  whole 
evening  had  been  one  of  distorted  values — I  led  the  way  into  the  phar¬ 
macy. 

The  night-clerk  was  in  the  prescription-room  behind  the  shop.  He  had 
fixed  himself  comfortably  on  two  chairs,  with  an  old  table-cover  over  his 
knee  and  a  half-empty  bottle  of  beer  on  a  wooden  box  beside  him.  He  did 
not  waken  until  I  spoke  to  him. 

“Sony',  to  rouse  you.  old  man.”  I  said. 

He  flung  off  the  cover  and  jumped  up.  up>setting  the  beer,  which  trickled 
in  a  stale  stream  to  the  floor.  “Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I  wasn’t  asleep,  any¬ 
how.” 

We  let  that  go,  and  I  went  at  once  to  the  object  of  our  \-isit.  Yes,  he  re¬ 
membered  the  governess,  knew  her,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  Wells’  bought 
a  good  many  things  there,  .\sked  as  to  her  telephoning,  he  thought  it  was 
about  nine  o’clock,  maybe  earlier.  But  questioned  as  to  what  she  had  tele¬ 
phoned  about,  he  drew  himself  up. 

“Oh.  see  here.”  he  said.  “I  can’t  very  well  tell  you  that,  can  I?  This 
business  has  got  ethics,  all  sorts  of  ethics.” 

He  enlarged  on  that.  The  secrets  of  the  city,  he  maintained  loftily,  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  pharmacies.  It  was  a  trust  that  they  kept.  “Every' 
trouble  from  dope  to  drink,  and  then  some,”  he  boasted. 

But  he  knew  Speiry-.  and  was  dix-ided  between  fear  of  antagonizing  the 
city’s  leading  specialist  and  an.xiety.  When  I  told  him  that  .\rthur 
Wells  was  dead  his  jaw  dropped,  but  there  was  no  more  argument 
in  him.  He  knew  very'  well  the  number  the  governess  had  called. 

“She’s  done  it  several  times.”  he  said.  “I’ll  be  frank  wth  you.  I  got 
curious  after  the  third  evening,  and  called  it  my'self.  You  know  the  trick. 
I  found  out  it  was  the  Ellingham  house,  up  State  Street.” 

“\^'hat  was  the  nature  of  the  conversations?” 

“Oh,  she  was  very  careful.  It’s  an  open  phone  and  any  one  could  hear 
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her.  Once  she  said  somebody  was  not  to  come.  Another  time  she  just  said, 
“This  b  Julia.  Nine-thirty,  please.” 

“.\nd  to-night?” 

“That  the  family  was  going  out — not  to  call.” 

He  was  full  of  curiosity,  and  Sperry  told  him  something.  Very  little, 
however. 

“Suicide!”  he  said.  “Well,  we’ve  all  got  our  downhearted  times.  It’s 
pretty  cold  to-night.  You  gentlemen ’d  better  have  something  to  warm  you 
up  before  you  go  out.” 

IVV.AS  chilled  through,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  although  I  rarely  drink  any¬ 
thing,  I  went  back  with  him  and  took  an  ounce  or  so  of  \’illainous 
whbky,  poured  out  of  a  jug  into  a  graduated  glass.  Sperry  did  not 
take  anything,  \\lien  I  went  back  to  him  he  was  making  notes  in  hb  pro¬ 
fessional  memorandum-book. 

“The  thing  to  be  careful  of,”  he  commented,  as  we  started  home,  “b  not 
to  confuse  the  essentials  with  the  inessentials.  The  governess  lied;  but, 
after  all,  what  has  that  to  do  with  poor  Arthur  Wells?” 

But  the  rot- gut  I  had  taken  on  an  empty  and  chilled  stomach,  followring 
the  ner\'ous  strain  of  the  day  and  evening,  was  already  having  its  effect  on 
me.  Sperrj*  was  obliged  to  give  me  an  arm  home. 

Thb  b  a  truthful  narrative,  but  it  b  with  deep  humiliation  of  spirit  I 
record  that  a  housemaid,  coming  into  my  library  at  seven  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  found  me.  in  top  hat  and  overcoat,  asleep  on  the  library  couch. 

I  had,  however,  removed  my  collar  and  tie,  and  my  watch, 
carefuUv  wound,  was  on  the  smoking-stand  beside  me. 


“SORRY  TO 
ROUSE  YOU, 
OLD  MAN,”  I 
SAID. 


The  investigation  of  the 
Neighborho^  Club  into 
the  strange  death  of  A  rthur 
Wells  and  the  medium’s 
stranger  knowledge  of  it 
•will  be  continued  in  the 
July  number. 
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TN  THE  face  of  repeated  disaster  to  the  British  arms,  and  the  increasing 
[v  X  discussion  of  Britain’s  military  policies  and  leadership,  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
V  Doyle’s  interpretation  of  the  British  fighting  in  France  has  at  this  time  a 
i  special  value.  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  will  publish  several  articles  by 
^  Doyle  which  give  the  first  authoritative  account  of  the  British  share  in  the 
'  western  campaign.  “The  Battle  of  Mons”  is  the  first. — THE  EDITOR. 

time  has  now  come  when,  owing  to  the  long  period  which  has 
1 1  elapsed,  the  particulars  of  the  doings  of  the  regiments  of  the  British 
ji|  Army  in  France  and  in  Flanders  can  be  given  with  some  approach 
to  accurate  detail.  From  the  first  days  of  the  war  the  author  has 
devoted  his  time  to  the  accumulation  of  evidence  from  first-hand  sources 
as  to  the  various  happenings  of  these  great  days.  He  has  built  up  his  narra¬ 
tive  from  letters,  diaries,  and  interviews,  from  the  hand  or  lips  of  men  who 
have  been  leaders  in  our  glorious  armies,  whose  deeds  it  was  his  ambition 
to  understand  and  to  chronicle.  In  many  cases  he  has  been  privileged  to 
submit  his  descriptions  of  the  principal  incidents  to  prominent  actors  in 
them,  and  to  receive  their  corrections  or  endorsement. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  is  here  set  down,  for  it  will  be  many  years 
before  so  great  a  stor>’  is  unfolded;  but  the  chronicler  would  wish  to  impress 
one  fact  upon  the  public,  which  is,  that  he  has  nowhere  found  need  of  sup¬ 
pression,  that  there  are  no  facts  to  conceal,  and  that  the  record  of  heroic 
endeavors  has  never,  so  far  as  his  researches  go,  sunk  below  the  very  highest 
which  the  nation  could  demand.  In  this  record  our  temporary  setbacks  have 
been  treated  as  frankly  as  our  successes,  and  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
flinch  from  the  truth. 

How  great  the  scop)e  is  for  such  a  history'  may  readily  be  judged  by  the 
reader  who  asks  himself  what  does  the  public  really  know  of  the  Battle  of 
MonS,  the  first  occasion  in  history  in  which  the  German  and  the  Briton  stood 
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h'ith  illustrations  by  r.  caton 

H'OOOyiLLE,  DUDLEY  TENNANT  AND 
MICHAEL,  OF  ENGLAND. 
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face  to  face  as  enemies?  What  does  it  know  of  the  details  of  the  famous 
retreat,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  withdrawals,  in  the  face  of  a  valiant  7 
and  energetic  enemy,  that  has  ever  been  known  in  military  history?  j 
What  does  it  know  of  the  first  Battle  of  Ypres,  when  the  immortal  reg-  m 
ular  army  was  so  worn  that  some  famous  regiments  were  no  greater 
than  platoons,  though  they  still  barred  the  German  p>assage  to  the  coast? 

The  true  record  of  these  and  of  subsequent  events  will  be  foimd  in  this 
record,  so  far  as  it  is  now  possible  to  collect  and  arrange  them. 

[The  first  chapters  of  Sir  Arthur’s  history,  dealing  with  the  events  which  led 
up  to  the  war,  are  here  omitted,  and  the  narrative  begins  with  the  actual  cam¬ 
paign.] 

The  bulk  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  passed  over  to  France 
under  the  cover  of  darkness  on  the  nights  of  August  12th  and  13th, 
1914.  The  movement,  which  included  the  greater  part  of  three 
army  corps  and  a  cavalry  division,  necessitated  the  transportation  of  approx¬ 
imately  one  hundred  thousand  men,  fifteen  thousand  horses,  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  guns.  It  is  doubtful  if  so  large  a  host  has  ever  been  moved  by  water 
in  so  short  a  time  in  all  the  annals  of  military  history. 

There  was  drama  in  the  secrecy  and  celerity  of  the  affair.  Two  canvas 
walls,  converging  into  a  funnel,  screened  the  approaches  to  Southampton 
Dock.  All  beyond  was  darkness  and  mystery.  Down  this  fatal  funnel 
passed  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Britain,  and  their  folk  saw  them  no  more. 
They  had  embarked  upon  the  great  adventure  of  the  German  War.  The 
crowds  in  the  streets  saw  the  last  serried  files  vanish  into  the  darkness  of 
the  docks,  heard  the  measured  tramp  upx)n  the  stone  quays  dying  farther 
away  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  until  at  last  all  was  still,  and  the  great  steam¬ 
ers  were  pushing  out  into  ^e  darkness. 

No  finer  force  for  technical  efficiency,  and  no  body  of  men  more 


The  Land¬ 
ing  of  the 
British  in 
France. 


AFTER  ALL  THESE  CENTURIES  BRITON 
AND  TEUTON  FACED  EACH  OTHER  AT 
LAST  FOR  THE  TEST  OF  BATTLE. 
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hot-hearted  in  their  keen  desire  to  serve  their  country,  have  ever  left  the 
shores  of  Britain.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  within  four 
months  half  of  their  number  were  either  dead  or  in  the  hospitals.  They 
were  destined  for  great  glory,  and  for  that  great  loss  which  is  the  measure 
of  their  gloiy. 

Belat^  j)edestrians,  upon  the  beaches  of  the  southern  towns,  have  recorded 
their  impression  of  that  amazing  spectacle.  In  the  clear  summer  night  the 
wall  of  transports  seemed  to  stretch  from  horizon  to  horizon.  Guardian 
war-ships  flanked  the  mighty  column,  while  swift  lights,  shooting  across  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  showed  where  the  torp>edo-boats  and  submarines  w’ere 
nosing  and  ferreting  for  any  possible  enemy.  But  far  away,  himdreds  of 
miles  to  the  north,  lay  the  real  protection  of  the  flotilla,  where  the  smooth 
waters  of  the  Heligoland  bight  were  broken  by  the  sudden  rise  and  dip  of 
the  blockading  poriscopos. 

This  was  the  first  army  which  set  forth  to  France.  Prussian  bravery, 
capacity,  and  organizing  power  had  a  high  reputation  among  us,  and 
yet  we  awaited  the  result  with  every'  confidence,  if  the  odds  of  num¬ 
bers  were  not  overwhelming.  It  was  generally  known  that  during  the  poriod 
of  Sir  John  French’s  command  the  training  of  the  troops  had  greatly  pro¬ 
gressed,  and  many  of  the  men,  with  nearly  all  the  senior  officers,  had  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  arduous  campaign  of  South  .\frica.  They  could  also  claim 
those  advantages  which  volunteer  troops  may  hop>e  to  have  over  conscripts. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  no  tendency  to  underrate  the  earnest  patriotism 
of  our  opp>onents,  and  we  were  well  aware  that  even  the  numerous  Social¬ 
ists  who  filled  their  ranks  were  p)ersuaded,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  that  the 
Fatherland  was  really  attacked,  and  were  whole-hearted  in  its  defense. 

The  crossing  was  safely  effected.  It  has  always  been  the  traditional 
privilege  of  the  British  public  to  grumble  at  their  public  servants,  and  to 
sp)eak  of  “muddling  through”  to  victory'.  No  doubt  the  criticism  has  often 
been  deserved.  But  on  this  occasion  the  supervising  general  in  command, 
the  British  War  Office,  and  the  Naval  Transp)ort  Department  all  rose  to  a 
supreme  degree  of  excellence.  The  details  were  meticulously  correct. 
Without  the  loss  of  man,  horse,  or  gim,  the  soldiers  who  had  seen  the  sun 
set  in  Hampshire  saw  it  rise  in  Picardy  or  in  Normandy. 

Boulogne  and  HavTe  were  the  chief  p>orts  of  disembarkation,  but  many, 
including  the  cavalry',  went  up  the  Seine  and  came  ashore  at  Rouen.  The 
soldiers  everywhere  received  a  rapturous  welcome  from  the  populace,  which 
they'  returned  by  a  cheerful  sobriety  of  behavior.  The  admirable  precepts 
as  to  wine  and  women,  set  forth  in  Lord  Kitchener’s  p)arting  orders  to  the 
Army,  seem  to  have  been  most  scrupulously  obser\'ed.  It  is  no  slight  up)on 
the  gallantry  of  France — the  very  home  of  gallantry — if  it  be  said  that  she 
profited  greatly  at  this  strained,  over-anxious  time  by  the  arrival  of  these 
boisterous  oversea  .•\llies.  The  tradition  of  British  solemnity'  has  been  for¬ 
ever  killed  by  these  jovial  inv'aders.  The  dusty',  p)oplar-lined  roads  re¬ 
sounded  with  their  songs,  and  the  quiet  Picardy  villages  reechoed  their 
thunderous  assurances  as  to  the  state  of  their  hearts. 

All  France  broke  into  a  smile  at  the  sight  of  them,  and  it  was  at  a  moment 
when  a  smile  meant  much  to  France. 

The  general  plan  of  campiaign  was  naturally  in  the  hands  of  General 
Joffre,  since  he  w’as  in  command  of  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Allied 
Force.  It  has  been  admitted  in  France  that  the  original  disp>ositions  might 
be  op>en  to  criticism,  since  a  number  of  the  French  troops  had  engaged 
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AT  THE  NIMY  BRIDGE,  UEUTENANT  MAURICE  DEASE,  FIVE  TIMES  WOUNDED,  WORKED 
HIS  MACHINE  GUN  TO  THE  END,  AND  EVERY  MAN  OF  HIS  DETACHMENT  WAS  HIT. 


themselves  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  the  weakening  of  the  line  of  battle  in 
the  north,  where  the  fate  of  Paris  was  to  be  decided.  It  is  small  profit  to  a 
nation  to  injure  its  rival  ever  so  grievously  in  the  toe  when  it  b  itself  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  being  stabbed  to  the  heart. 

A  fmther  change  in  plan  had  been  caused  by  the  intense  s\Tnf)athy  felt 
both  by  the  French' and  the  British  for  the  gallant  Belgians,  who  had  done 
so  much  and  gained  so  many  valuable  days  for  the  .\llies.  It  was  felt  that  it 
would  be  imchivalrous  not  to  advance  and  do  what  was  possible  to  relieve 
the  intolerable  pressure  which  was  crushing  them. 

It  was  resolv^,  therefore,  to  abandon  the  plan  which  had  been  formed, 
by  which  the  Germans  should  be  led  as  far  as  possible  from  their  base,  and 
to  attack  them  at  once. 

For  this  purpose  the  French  army  changed  its  whole  dbpositions,  which 
had  been  formed  on  the  idea  of  an  attack  from  the  east,  and  advanced  over 
the  Belgian  frontier,  getting  into  touch  with  the  enemy  at  Namur  and  Char¬ 
leroi,  so  as  to  secure  the  passages  of  the  Sambre.  It  was  in  fulfilling  its  part 
as  the  left  of  the  Allied  line  that  on  .August  i8th  and  19th  the  British  troops 
began  to  move  northward  into  Belgium. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  .August  23d,  all  the  troops  were  in  position. 
The  Fifth  Brigade  of  Cavaliy-  (Chetwode’s)  lay  out  up>on  the  right  front  at 
Binche,  but  the  remainder  of  the  cavaliy  was  brought  to  a  point  about  five 
miles  behind  the  center  of  the  line,  so  as  to  be  able  to  reinforce  either  flank. 
The  first  blood  of  the  land  campaign  had  been  drawn  upon  .August  2  2d, 
outside  Soignies.  when  a  reconnoitering  squadron  of  the  Fourth  Dragoon 
Guards,  under  Captain  Hornby,  charged  and  overthrew  a  body  of  the 
Fourth  German  Cuirassiers,  bringing  back  some  prisoners.  The  Twentieth 
Hussars  had  enjoyed  a  similar  e.xperience.  It  was  a  small  but  happy  omen. 


The  Ad¬ 
vance  to 
Mom. 


The  forces  which  now  awaited  the  German  attack  numbered  about 
eighty-six  thousand  men,  who  may  be  roughly  dinded  into  seven ty- 
sLx  thousand  infantrx-,  ten  thousand  cavalrx’,  and  three  hundred  and 
twelve  guns. 

Sir  John  French  was  prejiaring  for  an  attack  upon  his  right  flank.  From 
all  his  information  the  enemy  was  to  the  north  and  to  the  east  of  him,  so 
that  if  they  set  about  turning  his  f>osition  it  must  be  from  the  Charleroi  di¬ 
rection.  Hence  hb  right  wing  was  laid  back  at  an  angle  to  the  rest  of  his 
line,  and  the  only  cavalrx-  which  he  kept  in  advance  was  thrown  out  to 
Binche,  in  front  of  this  flank.  The  rest  of  the  cavalrj’  was  on  the  day  of  bat¬ 
tle  drawn  in  behind  the  center  of  the  army;  but  as  danger  began  to  develop 
upon  the  left  flank  it  was  sent  across  in  that  direction,  so  that  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  24th  it  was  at  Thulin,  at  the  westward  end  of  the  line. 

The  line  of  the  canal  was  a  most  tempting  position  to  defend  from  Conde 
to  Mons,  for  it  ran  as  straight  as  a  Roman  road  across  the  path  of  an  in¬ 
vader.  But  it  was  veiy  different  at  Alons  itself.  Here  it  formed  a  most 
awkward  loop.  .A  glance  at  the  diagram  [see  page  701]  will  show  this  for¬ 
mation.  It  was  imf>ossible  to  leave  it  undefended,  and  yet  troops  who  held 
it  were  e\'idently  subjected  to  a  flanking  artilleiy’  fire  from  each  side.  The 
canal  here  was  also  crossed  by  at  least  three  substantial  road  bridges  and 
one  railway  bridge.  Thb  section  of  the  defense  was  imder  the  immediate 
direction  of  General  Smith-Dorrien. 

Ha\'ing  reached  their  ground,  the  troops,  with  no  realization  of  immediate 
danger,  proceeded  to  make  shallow  trenches.  Their  bands  had  not  been 
brought  to  the  front,  but  the  universal  singing  from  one  end  of  the  line  to 
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the  other  showed  that  the  men  were  in  excellent  spirits.  Cheering  news  had 
come  in  from  the  cavalry,  detachments  of  which,  as  already  stated,  had 
ridden  out  as  far  as  Soignies,  meeting  advance  patrols  of  the  enemy  and 
coming  back  with  prisoners  and  trophies.  The  guns  were  draw'n  up  in 
concealed  p>ositions  within  half  a  mile  of  the  line  of  battle. 

All  was  now  ready,  and  officers  could  be  seen  on  every,  elevation  peering 
northward  through  their  glasses  for  the  first  sign  of  the  enemy.  It  was  a 
broken  countn.-,  with  large  patches  of  woodland  and  green  spaces  between. 
There  were  numerous  slag-heap>s  from  old  mines,  with  here  and  there  a 
factor\’,  and  here  and  there  a  private  dwelling,  but  the  sappers  had  endeav'- 
ored  in  the  short  time  to  clear  a  field  of  fire  for  the  infantr\'. 


Thrilling  with  anticipation,  the  men  waited  for  their  own  first  entrance 
upon  the  stupendous  drama.  They  were  already  wear\'  and  footsore,  for 
they  had  all  done  at  least  two  days  of  forced  marching,  and  the  burden  of 
the  pack,  the  rifle,  and  the  hundred  and  fifty  rounds  p>er  man  was  no  light 
one.  They  lay  snugly  in  their  trenches  under  the  warm  August  sun  and 
waited.  It  was  a  Sunday,  and  more  than  one  have  recorded  in  their  letters 
how,  in  that  hour  of  tension,  their  thoughts  turned  to  the  old  home  church 
and  the  mellow  call  of  the  village  bells. 

\  hovering  aeroplane  had  just  slid  down  with  the  news  that  the  roads 
from  the  north  were  alive  with  the  advancing  Germans,  but  the  estimate  of 
the  a\'iator  placed  them  at  two  corps  and  a  division  of  cavalry.  This  coin¬ 
cided  roughly  with  the  accotmts  brought  in  by  the  scouts,  and,  what  was  * 
more  important,  with  the  forecast  of  General  Joffre. 

Secure  in  the  belief  that  he  was  flanked  upon  one  side  by  the  5th  French 
army,  and  on  the  other  by  a  screen  of  French  cavalry*,  while  his  front  was 
approached  by  a  force  not  appreciably  larger  than  his  own.  General  French 
had  no  cause  for  uneasiness.  Had  his  airmen  taken  a  wider  sweep  to  the 
north  and  west,  *or  had  the  French  commander,  among  his  many  pressing 
preoccupjations,  been  able  to  give  an  earlier  warning  to  his  British  colleague, 
the  trenches  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  abandon^  before  a  gray  coat  had 
appeared,  and  the  whole  army  brought  swiftly  to  a  position  of  strategical 
safety. 

Even  now,  as  they  waited  e.\p>ectantly  for  the  enemy,  a  vast  steel  trap 
was  closing  up  for  their  destruction. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  what  was  going  on  over  that  northern  horizon.  A 
day  or  two  earlier,  the  American  Powell  had  seen  something  of  the  mighty 
right  swing  which  was  to  end  the  combat.  InN-ited  to  a  conference  with  a 
German  general  who  was  pursuing  the  national  policy  of  soothing  the  United 
States  until  her  own  turn  should  come  round,  Mr.  Powell  left  Brussels,  and 
chanced  to  meet  von  Kluck’s  legions  up>on  their  western  and  southerly  trek. 
He  describes  with  great  force  the  effect  upon  his  mind  of  those  endless  gray 
columns,  all  flowing  in  the  same  direction,  double  files  of  infantry  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  and  endless 
guns,  motor-cars,  cavalry, 
and  transport  between. 

The  men.  as  he  describes 
them,  were  all  in  the  prime 

*An  American  correspoadent.  Mr. 

HardiM  Davis,  actually  saw  a  shat¬ 
tered  British  aeroplane  upon  the 
ground  in  this  region.  Its  destruction 
may  have  been  ^  great  strategic  im¬ 
portance.  This  aviator  was  probably 
the  first  British  victim  in  the  war. 
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of  life,  and  equipped  with  even-thing  which  years  of  forethought  could 
devise.  He  was  dazed  and  awed  by  the  tremendous  procession,  its  majesty 
and  its  self-e\ddent  efficiency.  It  is  no  wonder,  for  he  was  looking  at  the 
chosen  legions  of  the  most  wonderful  army  that  the  world  had  ever  seen — 
an  army  which  represented  the  last  possible  word  on  the  material  and  me¬ 
chanical  side  of  war. 

High  in  the  van  a  Taube  aeroplane  pointed  the  path  for  the  German 
hordes. 

A  day  or  two  before,  two  .American  correspondents,  Mr.  Ir\-in  Cobb  and 
Mr.  Harding  Davis,  had  seen  the  same  great  army  as  it  streamed  westward 
through  Louvain  and  Brussels.  They  graphically  describe  how  for  three 
THE  G  E  R  -  consecutive  days  and  the  greater  part  of  three  nights  they  poured  past,  giv- 
M  A  N  s  ing  the  impression  of  unconquerable  energ\’  and  efficiency,  young,  enthu- 
STAGGERED  siastic,  wonderfully  equipped. 

ON  BRAVELY  “Either  we  shall  go  forward  or  we  die.  We  do  not  expect  to  fall  back 
l”e^>^  ™n  generals  would  let  them,  the  men  would  run  to  Paris  instead 

SLEET. 


of  walking  there.”  So  sp>oke  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  huge  invading  host, 
the  main  p)art  of  which  was  now’  heading  straight  for  the  British  line. 

A  second  part,  unseen  and  unsuspected,  were  working  round  by  Toumai 
to  the  west,  hurrj’ing  hard  to  strike  in  up)on  the  British  flank  and  rear.  The 
German  is  a  great  marcher  as  well  as  a  great  fighter,  and  the  average  rate  of 
progress  was  not  less  than  thirty  miles  a  day. 

It  was  after  ten  o’clock  when  scouting  cavalry  was  observed  falling  back. 

Then  the  distant  sound  of  a  gun  w’as  heard,  and  a  few  seconds  later  a  shell 

burst  some  hundreds  of  yards  behind  the  British  lines.  The  British  guns 

one  by  one  roared  into  action.  A  cloud  of  smoke  rose  along  the  line  of  the 

woods  in  front  from  the  bursting  shrapnel,  but  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the 

German  gunners.  The  defending  guns  were  also  well  concealed.  Here  and 

there,  from  observation  points  upon  buildings  and  slag-heaps,  the  control-  then  they 

lers  of  the  batteries  were  able  to  indicate  targets  ^nd  register  hits  unseen  halted, 

by  the  gunners  themselves.  The  fire  grew  warmer  and  warmer  as  fresh  bat-  vaqllated, 

teries  dashed  up  and  unlimbered  on  either  side.  The  noise  was  horrible, 

DED  OUT. 


but  no  enemy  had  been  seen  by  the  infantiy,  and  little  damage  done. 

Bvt  now  c.n  ill-omened  bird  flew  .over  the  British  lines.  Far  aloft  across 
the  deep  blue  sky  skimmed  the  dark  Taube,  curved,  turned,  and  sailed 
northward  again.  It  !'.ad  marked  the  shells  bursting  beyond  the  trenches. 
In  an  instant,  by  some  devilish  cantrip  of  signal  or  wireless,  it  had  set  the 
range  right.  A  rain  of  shells  roared  and  crashed  along  the  lines  of  the  shal¬ 
low  trenches. 

The  injuries  were  not  yet  numerous,  but  they  were  ine.xpressibly  ghastly. 
Men  who  had  hardly  seen  worse  than  a  cut  finger  in  their  lives  gazed  with 
horror  at  the  gross  mutilations  around  them.  “One  dared  not  look  side¬ 
ways,”  said  one  of  them.  Stretcher-bearers  bent  and  heaved  while  wet, 
limp  forms  were  hoisted  upward  by  their  comrades.  Officers  gave  short, 
sharp  words  of  encouragement  or  advice. 

The  minutes  seemed  vety  long,  and  still  the  shells  came  raining  down. 
The  men  shoved  the  five-fold  clips  down  into  their  magazines  and 
waited  with  weaiy  patience.  A  senior  oflBcer,  peering  over  the  end 
of  a  trench,  leaned  tensely  forward  and  rested  his  glasses  upon  the  grassy 
edge.  “They’re  coming!”  he  whispered  to  his  neighbor.  It  ran  from  lip  to 
lip  along  the  line  of  crouching  men.  Heads  were  poked  up  here  and  there 
above  the  line  of  broken  earth.  Soon,  in  spite  of  the  crashing  shells  over¬ 
head,  there  was  a  fringe  of  peering  faces. 

And  there  at  last,  in  front  of  them,  was  the  German  enemy,  .\fter  all 
these  centuries,  Briton  and  Teuton  faced  each  other  at  last  for  the  test  of 
battle. 

A  stylist  among  letter-writers  had  described  that  oncoming  swarm  as 
gray  clouds  drifting  over  green  fields.  They  had  deployed  under  cover 
while  the  batteries  were  preparing  their  p>ath,  and  now  over  an  extended 
front  to  the  northwest  of  ilons  they  were  breaking  out  from  the  woods  and 
coming  rapidly  onward.  The  men  fidgeted  with  their  triggers,  but  no  order 
came  to  fire.  The  oflScers  were  gazing  with  professional  interest  and  surprise 
at  the  German  formations. 

Were  these  the  tactics  of  the  army  which  had  claimed  to  be  the  most 
scientific  in  Europe? 

British  obserx'ers  had  seen  it  in  peace  time,  and  had  conjectured  that  it 
was  a  screen  for  some  elaborate  tactics  held  up  for  the  day  of  battle.  Yet 
here  they  were,  advancing  in  what  in  old  Soudan  days  used  to  be  described 
as  the  twenty-acre  formation,  against  the  best  riflemen  in  Eurojie.  It  was 
not  even  a  shoulder-to-shoulder  column,  but  a  mere  crowd  shredding  out  in 
the  front  and  dense  to  the  rear.  There  was  nothing  of  the  swiftly-wearing 
lines,  the  rushes  of  alternate  companies,  the  twinkle  and  flicker  of  a  modem 
attack.  It  was  medieval,  and  yet  it  was  impressive,  also,  in  its  immediate 
display  of  numbers  and  the  ponderous  insistence  of  its  onward  flow. 

The  men,  still  fingering  their  triggers,  gazed  exp)ectantly  at  their  officers, 
who  measured  intently  the  distance  of  the  approaching  swarms.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  had  already  begun  to  fire  in  a  desultory  fashion.  Shrapnel  was 
bursting  thickly  along  the  head  of  their  column,  but  they  were  coming 
steadily  onward.  Suddenly  a  rolling  wave  of  independent  firing  broke  out 
from  the  British  position.  .\t  some  portions  of  the  line  the  enemy  were  at 
eight  hundred,  at  others  at  one  thousand  yards.  The  men,  happy  in  having 
something  definite  to  do,  snuggled  down  earnestly  to  their  work  and  fired 
swiftly  but  deliberately  into  the  approaching  mass.  Rifles,  machine  guns, 
and  field-pieces  were  all  roaring  together,  while  the  incessant  crash  of  the 
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shells  overhead  added  to  the  infernal  uproar.  Men  lost  all  sense  of  time 
as  they  thrust  clip  after  clip  into  their  rifles. 

The  German  swarms  staggered  on  bravely  under  the  leaden  sleet. 
Then  they  halted,  vacillated,  and  finally  thinned,  shredded  out,  and 
drifted  backward  like  a  gray  fog  tom  by  a  gale.  The  woods  absorbed 
them  once  again,  while  the  rain  of  shells  up)on  the  Britbh  trenches  became 
thicker  and  more  deadly. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  infantiy  attack,  and  the  British,  peering  from  their 
shelters,  sur\'eyed  with  a  grim  satisfaction  the  |)atches  and  smudges  of  gray 
which  showed  the  effect  of  their  fire.  But  the  rest  was  not  a  long  one.  With 
fine  courage  the  German  battalions  reformed  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees, 
while  fresh  troops  from  the  rear  pushed  forward  to  stiffen  the  shaken  lines. 

“Hold  your  fire!”  was  the  order  that  ran  down  the  ranks.  With  the  con¬ 
fidence  bred  of  experience,  the  men  waited  and  still  waited,  till  the  veiy- 
features  of  the  Germans  could  be  distinguished.  Then  once  more  the  deadly 
fire  rippled  down  the  line,  the  masses  shredded  and  dissolved,  and  the  fugi¬ 
tives  hurried  to  the  woods.  Then  came  the  pause  under  shell-fire,  and  then 
once  again  the  emergence  of  the  infantrx',  the  attack,  the  check,  and  the  re¬ 
coil.  Such  were  the  general  characteristics  of  the  action  at  Mons  over  a  large 
{Kjrtion  of  the  British  line — that  portion  which  extended  along  the  actual 
course  of  the  canal. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  there  was  a  monotony  of  attack 
and  deftnse  over  the  whole  of  the  British  position.  .-K  large  part  of  the  force, 
including  the  whole  of  the  First  .\rmy  Corps,  was  threatened  rather  than 
seriously  engaged,  while  the  opposite  end  of  the  line  was  also  out  of  the  main 
track  of  the  storm.  It  beat  most  dangerously,  as  had  been  foreseen,  upon 
the  troof)s  to  the  immediate  west  and  north  of  Mons,  and  especially  upon 
those  which  defended  the  impossible  peninsula  formed  by  the  loop  of  the 
canal.  It  has  also  been  already  explained  that  the  German  artilleiy  could 
enfilade  the  peninsula  from  each  side,  making  the  defense  most  difficult. 

The  first  rush  of  German  troops  came  between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock, 
across  the  .\ubourg  Station  Bridge  (B-i  in  diagram).  It  was  so  screened 
up  to  the  moment  of  the  advance  that  neither  the  rifles  nor  the  machine  guns 
of  the  Middlesex  could  stop  it.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  this  rush  was 
preceded  by  a  great  crowd  of  women  and  children,  through  which  the  leading 
files  of  the  Germans  could  hardly  be  seen. 

.At  the  same  time,  or  very  shortly  afterward,  the  other  two  bridges  were 
forced  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  Germans  in  all  three  cases,  as  they 
reached  the  farther  side,  were  unable  to  make  any  rapid  headway  against 
the  British  fire,  though  they  made  the  position  untenable  for  the  troops  in 
trenches  between  the  bridges. 


By  the  late  afternoon  of  .August  23d  the  general  position  was  grave, 
but  not  critical.  The  enemy  had  lost  ver>'  heavily,  while  the  men 
in  the  trenches  were  in  comparison  unscathed.  Here  and  there, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Germans  had  obtained  a  lodgment  in  the  British  posi¬ 
tion,  especially  at  the  salient  which  had  always  appeared  to  be  impossible 
to  hold,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  inclucfing  the 
whole  First  Corps,  had  not  yet  been  seriously  engaged,  and  there  were  reser\-e 
brigades  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  fighting  line  who  could  be  trusted  to 
make  good  any  gap  in  the  ranks  before  them.  The  German  artillery  fire 
was  heaxy  and  well-directed,  but  the  British  batteries  had  held  their  own. 
Such  was  the  position  when,  about  fiv’e  p.  M.,  a  telegram  from  General 
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Joffre  was  put  into  Sir  John  French’s  hand,  which  must  have  brought  a 
pang  to  his  heart.  From  it  he  learned  that  all  his  work  had  been  in  vain,  and 
that  far  from  contending  for  victory  he  would  be  fortunate  if  he  saved  him¬ 
self  from  utter  defeat. 

There  were  two  pieces  of  information  in  this  fatal  message,  and  each  was 
disastrous.  The  first  announced  that  instead  of  the  two  German  corps  who, 
he  had  reason  to  think,  were  in  front  of  him,  there  were  four — the  third, 
fourth,  seventh,  and  fourth  reserve  corps — forming,  with  the  second  and 
fourth  cavalr>’  divisions,  a  force  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  while 
the  second  corps  were  bringing  another  forty  thousand  round  his  left  flank 
from  the  direction  of  Toumai. 

The  second  item  was  even  more  serious.  Instead  of  being  buttressed  up 
with  French  troops  on  either  side  of  him,  he  learned  that  the  Germans  had 
burst  the  line  of  the  Sambre,  and  that  the  French  armies  on  his  right  were 
already  in  full  retreat,  while  nothing  substantial  lay  upon  his  left.  It  was  a 
most  perilous  position.  The  British  force  lay  expos«l  and  unsupported  amid 
converging  foes  who  far  outnumbered  it  in  men  and  guns. 

WHAT  was  the  profit  of  one  day  of  successful  defense  if  the  morrow 
might  dawn  upon  a  British  Sedan?  There  was  only  one  course  of 
action,  and  Sir  John  decided  upon  it  in  the  instant,  bitter  as  the 
decision  must  have  been.  The  army  must  be  extricated  from  the  battle 
and  fall  back  until  it  resumed  touch  with  its  Allies. 

But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  disengage  so  large  an  army  which  is  actually 
in  action  and  hard-pressed  by  a  numerous  and  enterprising  enemy.  The 
front  was  extensive,  and  the  lines  of  retreat  were  limited.  That  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  carried  out  in  an  orderly  fashion  is  a  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the 
general,  the  talents  of  the  commanders,  and  the  discipline  of  the  units.  If 
it  had  been  done  at  once  and  simultaneously,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
the  signal  for  a  vigorous  German  advance  and  a  possible  disaster.  The 
positions  were  therefore  held,  though  no  efforts  were  made  to  retake  those 
points  where  the  enemy  had  effected  a  lodgment.  There  was  no  possible 
use  in  wasting  troops  in  regaining  positions  which  would  in  no  case  be  held. 
.\s  dusk  fell,  a  dusk  which  was  lightened  by  the  glare  of  burning  \illages, 
some  of  the  regiments  began  slowly  to  draw  off  to  the  rear.  In  the  early 
morning  of  the  24th  the  definite  order  to  retire  was  conveyed  to  the  corps 
commanders,  while  immediate  measures  were  taken  to  withdraw  the  im¬ 
pedimenta  and  to  clear  the  roads. 

Thus  began  that  retreat  in  which  a  small  army  successfully  shook  itself 
clear  from  the  long  and  close  pursuit  of  a  remarkably  gallant,  mobile,  and 
numerous  enemy — a  retreat  which  will  surely  live  in  military’  history  as  a 
remarkable  example  of  an  army  retaining  its  cohesion  and  morale  in  the 
presence  of  an  overpowering  adversary,  who  could  never  either  cut  them  off 
or  break  in  their  rear  guard. 

The  action  of  Mons  upon  .\ugust  23d,  interesting  for  its  own  sake,  is 
more  so  as  being  the  first  clash  between  the  British  and  German  armies. 
Each  army  had  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  critical  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  other.  German  officers  have  admitted  with  soldierly  frankness 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  British  came  to  them  as  a  revelation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  British  bore  away  a  very  clear  convnction  of  the  excellence  of  the 
German  artillery  and  of  the  plodding  bravery  of  the  German  infantry,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  great  reassurance  as  to  their  own  capadty  to  hold  their  own 
at  any  reasonable  odds. 
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CAPTAIN,  MY  CAPTAIN !’ 

fiy^lLice  Q  arlxind  Steele-. 

U'lTH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  ORSON  LOIVELL 


S  HE  stood  above  his  trunk,  sorting  his  ties,  little  Withers,  who 

//^  had  gobbled  up  every  honor  possible  to  the  class,  brought  him  a 
letter  and  a  package.  Little  Withers  was  whistling  cheerfully. 
He  was  going,  in  a  few  days,  as  interne  into  one  of  the  big  city 
hospitals,  and  he  was  dwelling  on  white  ducks,  and  a  swinging  seat  on  the 
ambulance,  and  frightful  accident  cases,  with  the  delight  of  the  very  young 
and  still  untried  M.  I). 

“From  some  little  town  in  Ohio,”  sang  Withers.  “Bet  it’s  from  your 
best  girl  who  couldn’t  come  on  for  the  grad!” 

Neal  Burridge  glanced  at  the  postmark,  then  he  went  on  sorting  ties;  he 
did  not  attempt  to  op)en  up  his  mail  till  Withers  had  disapp>eared  down  the 
corridor. 

It  was  two  days  after  Commencement,  and  it  was  June.  The  world 
seemed  set,  like  a  huge  garlanded  stage,  for  holiday.  The  short,  clipped 
green  of  the  campus  lay  in  geometric  squares  just  underneath  his  window. 
His  roommate  had  already  left,  and  his  own  trunk,  except  for  its  brief 
top  layer,  was  full.  Burridge  realized  that  as  to  clothes,  he  was  going  to 
fall  short.  One  can  not  go  among  women,  at  the  invitation  of  a  man  like 
Glendenning,  without  looking  “fit.”  Glendenning’s  people  were  frightfully 


“BET  IT’S 
FROM  YOUR 
BEST  GIRL!” 


rich.  Burridgc  had  felt  supremely  flattered  at  the  invitation  of  this 
chap,  who  was  a  leader,  to  “come  and  hang  around  our  shack  at  Lake 
Placid  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.”  The  “shack,”  he  understood,  was 
a  rather  impressive  country  house;  and  there  was  a  butler;  also  they 
dressed  every  night  for  dinner. 

Burridge,  frowning  above  the  scant  top  layer,  wondered  if  they  would 
note  the  shiny  places  on  the  elbows  of  his  dress  suit,  and  reflected  that,  as 
they  were  to  do  some  shooting,  he  ought  somehow  to  have  provided 
“tweeds.” 

He  fished  out  his  wallet  and  looked  at  its  contents  ruefully.  He  made 
up  his  mind  he  would  go  down  to  Vetter’s  and  invest  in  a  couple  of  silk 
shirts.  The  bare  possibility  that  there  might  be  a  check  in  his  letter  made 
him  suddenly  tear  it  across.  There  was  a  check,  for  twenty-five  dollars, 
signed  with  his  father’s  rather  shaky  signature.  The  letter  was  from  his 
mother,  and  tender  with  epithets: 

My  Dear  Oxe: 

This  will  reach  you  a  little  after  Graduation  Day.  We  so  wanted  to  come  on!  But 
your  father  has  Wn,  for  the  past  year,  frankly  too  feeble  to  think  of  journeys — all  he 
can  manage  is  to  get  about  the  village  and  look  after  his  sick.  Last  week  he  had  two 
funerals,  old  Mrs.  Beldon,  and  John  McGee,  that  inveterate  drunkard,  who  for  ten 
months  has  kept  straight.  Your  father  was  with  him  at  the  end;  he  died  blessing  him. 

We  are  looking,  dear  heart,  every  day  for  your  coming.  I  have  had  new  w£^-paper 
put  in  your  room.  Your  father  helped  me  with  the  border!  He  is  sending  you  a  check 
for  your  fare,  and  a  gift.  Oh,  Neal,  to  think  you  are  really  a  physician!  That  you  can 
heal  the  sick  body  as  your  father  has  been  privileged  all  his  life  to  heal  sick  souls!  My 
darling,  my  heart  is  frill — I  can  not  speak  for  joy  and  foolish  pride  that  brims  my  eyes. 
I  am  glad  now  that  I  have  only  one  son  to  keep  up  my  prayers  for. 

Your  father  sends  his  love.  He  is  now  getting  ready  his  sermon  for  Sunday  morning, 
and  has  selected  such  a  beautiful  text — “For  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.”  I 
know  what  he  means,  Neal — he  is  thinking,  as  I  am,  of  our  boy!  If  you  will  let  me  know 
your  train,  I  will  meet  you.  Wheatly,  the  grocer,  very  kindly  loans  us  his  surrey  when 
we  have  any  distance  to  go. 

You  can  not  guess  the  interest  of  this  place  in  “the  Dominie’s  son.”  They  have  an  in¬ 
tense  pride  in  you,  and  old  Dr.  Bennett  says  he’ll  take  you  right  into  his  office.  Isn’t 
that  wonderful?  A  practise  ready  made!  He  says  he  doesn’t  care  whether  you  are  an 
“eclectic”  or  any  other  “duraed  new  school”;  he’s  willing  to  bet  on  you  and  give  you 
your  chance.  Oh,  Neal,  your  chance — it  is  our  chance,  too.  It  is  the  chance  of  the  world 
— when  brave  young  hearts  take  up  the  burden!  God  seems  to  me  to-day  to  be  so  much 
in  His  world! 

Can  you  get  home  by  Wednesday?  The  James  girls  are  planning  a  picnic  for  you. 

Mother. 

Burridge  cur\ed  his  fine  lips  into  a  smile.  The  James  girls!  He  won¬ 
dered  what  they  would  have  looked  like  at  the  Senior  Prom!  And,  gee — 
his  chance  with  that  old  fossil,  Bennett!  It  nettled  him  that  his  mother 
seemed  so  willing  to  confine  him  to  that  foot-ruled  village — to  the  blank¬ 
ness  of  its  prospect;  to  its  unsp>eakable  limitations.  He  frowned  again  as 
he  tossed  the  letter  into  the  top  tray  and  placed  the  check  in  his  wallet. 
He  felt  irritated  at  the  thought  that  he  must  disappoint  them,  and — guilty! 
Somehow  it  hurt  him  to  read  of  that  newly  papered  room;  to  think  they 
had  done  it  with  their  own  hands.  It  was  like — borrowing  the  grocer’s 
surrey! 

He  had  to  disappoint  them.  He  was  going  into  the  Argentine  with 
Glendenning.  Glendenning  did  not  want  to  practise,  either.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  unless  you  specialized,  and  it  took  years.  But  South  America 
was  different.  They  had  cooked  up  a  scheme  together  that  showed  bril¬ 
liant  on  their  penciled  map.  It  was  to  be  a  company — “Glendenning  Co.,” 
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with  Burridge  as  manager — a  sort  of  man  Friday,  little  Withers  had  put 
it;  and  Burridge  had  wanted  to  annihilate  little  Withers! 

Of  course  he  hated  to  disappoint  his  folks!  He  hadn’t  seen  them  in  two 
years — going  back  was  expensive.  They  would  feel  sore  about  it,  and  his 
mother  would  probably — shed  tears.  To  her  he  was  a  pretty  big  proposi¬ 
tion.  And  he  loved  them.  But  all  the  same,  he  was  going  into  the  Argen¬ 
tine. 

And  he  was  going  to  Lake  Placid.  It  wouldn’t  do  to  turn  the  thing 
down — his  whole  future  might  hinge  on  it,  did  hinge!  So  he  just  hop)ed 
his  mother  and  father  would  see  it  that  way.  He  had  already  written 
them  his  plans,  and  they  probably  knew  now  just  how  fine  a  chance  luck 
was  flinging  him.  He  would  run  down  in  September  for  a  week  before  he 
sailed.  This  squared  things  with  his  conscience.  He  drew  a  slow  breath, 
and  curiously  picked  up  the  package.  He  had  no  idea,  as  he  cut  the  string, 
what  his  father’s  gift  could  be.  When  he  realized  what  the  flat  leather 
case  held,  he  stood  a  long  time  staring  at  it,  open  in  his  hand.  His  father’s 
gold  watch  and  chain! 

It  was  an  old  watch.  He  remembered  its  fascination  for  him  as  a  child, 
its  magnificence!  Now  it  was  just — a  watch.  The  case,  worn  and  a  trifle 
clumsy,  had  been  repolished,  probably  by  the  village  jeweler,  Hendrick¬ 
son.  On  the  inside  the  inscription  still  stood  that  his  father  had  been  so 
proud  of — “For  work  well  done.”  It  had  been  the  gift,  early  in  his  father’s 
ministr>’,  of  some  mining  town  where  he  had  labored.  Now  his  father  had 
not  troubled  to  erase  the  line;  but  below  it,  in  conscientiously  etched  let- 
'r“\ters,  his  own  initials  had  been  added,  and  the  date  of  his  graduation! 

There  was  also,  at  the  end  of  the  long  chain,  a  fat,  revolving  locket.  Bur- 
L  ridge  knew  that  it  held  a  lock  of  his  mother’s  hair — not  gray, 

IL  I  as  he  knew  it,  but  gold  color. 
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He  suddenly  snapped  the  case  shut  and  whirled  on  his  heels,  walking 
abruptly  to  the  window.  It  affected  him,  this  watch  of  his  father’s,  in  some 
profound  and  intensely  irritating  way.  He  had,  for  instance,  a  smarting 
sensation  in  his  eyes.  _  He  could  see  the  dear  old  duffer  pegging  along  with 
it  down  to  the  post-office,  his  head  slightly  bent.  He  could  hear  him  tell¬ 
ing  the  postmaster  that  he  was  to  take  special  care - ! 

Burridge  did  not  go  on  with  the  picture.  It  had  cost  his  father  something 
to  give  up  that  watch — that  his  son  would  be  ashamed  to  carry!  He  fan¬ 
cied  himself  on  Glendenning’s  veranda  with  a  classic  shirt-front,  and  this 
e.xpanse  of  chain!  But  of  course  he  would  keep  it — at  the  bottom  of  his 
trunk.  It  had  been  his  father’s. 

He  faced  back  into  the  dismantled  room  and  went  obstinately  on  with 
his  packing.  Later,  just  before  he  joined  Glendenning  and  little  Withers 
for  dinner,  he  sent  a  brief  despatch  to  a  small  town  in  Ohio: 

Heartily  appreciate  your  gift.  Have  written  detailed  plans.  See  you  in  September  if 
feasible.  Love.  Ne.\l. 

ON  THE  trellised  veranda,  at  the  round  end,  where  tea  was  always 
served.  Miss  Helen  .\nnesley  sat  with  her  tennis-racket  across  her 
knees.  Burridge  sat  opf)osite.  He  was  in  a  suit  of  Glendenning’s 
flannels,  and  he  fitted,  as  Miss  .\nnesley  did,  perfectly  into  the  scenery. 
He  had  just  won  two  straight  sets  of  “doubles”  with  Miss  Annesley  as  his 
partner,  and  he  felt  rather  exalted  and  adequate. 

“You  are  the  most  elusive  person,”  said  Miss  .\nnesley;  “one  seems  to 
know  you  through  and  through,  and  then  one  hopes — one  doesn’t.” 

“You  object,  then,  to  a — closer  acquaintance?”  He  said  it  with  light 
badinage,  as  he  rolled  another  cigarette,  but  all  the  same  he  was  beginning 
to  care,  desperately,  what  this  girl  thought  of  him. 

“Yes,  if  it’s  all  like — the  surface — ”  she  was  flushing  charmingly;  “but, 
honestly,  I  think  there  are — depths.” 

“Ah,  sort  of  unexplored  territory — darkest  .\frica,  etc.?” 

“No.  I  believe  they  would  be— illuminated  places,  once  you  really 
turned  on  the  light.” 

“Well,  turn  on  the  light!” 

She  said  something  with  a  sudden  straight  gaze  from  her  blue  eyes. 
“What  is  the  definite  aim  in  going  into  the  .Argentine?  I  mean — your 
definite  aim?” 

He  could  answer  that  straight  off  the  bat.  “To  make  money!” 

“It  is  a  ver\’ — universal  business,”  she  conceded.  “A  lot  of  people  I 
know  are  doing  it,  and  they  all  look  perfectly  sleek  and  well-fed,  though 
some  of  them  are  growing  bald!” 

He  looked  at  her.  Her  cheeks  were  still  delicately  flushed.  He  thought 
he  had  never  seen  eyes  so  earnest.  She  was  turning  on  the  light! 

“You  are  trying  to  tell  me,”  he  said  slowly,  “that  I  ought  to  be  thinking 
of  something — bigger!” 

She  drew  a  sudden  breath.  “Yes!”  For  a  moment  her  eyes  flashed  to 
his  with  an  appeal  in  them  that  made  his  heart  beat  quickly. 

“What  would  you  have  me  do?”  he  asked  with  a  sudden  hushed  bitter¬ 
ness.  “Practise  medicine  in  a  little  one-horse  town?  Oh,  I  have,  I  assure 
you,  a  chance  at  that!  But  the  office  of  a  country  doctor  and  a  reputation 
for  covering  ground  in  a  buggy,  does  not  strike  me  as  appealing.  It’s  why 
I’m  going  to  beat  it  with  Glendenning!” 

She  refused  to  argue  the  ix>int.  “Somebody  told  me  yesterday,”  she 
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said,  “that  your  father  was  a  dergj'man,  a  very  noted  one,  somewhere  in 
Ohio.  You  see,  I’m  really  pumping  you.  Is  it  true?” 

He  stirred.  He  had  kept  the  facts  about  his  meager  life  so  carefully  hid¬ 
den.  “Yes — it’s  true,”  he  said,  with  a  certain  high  color  that  was  com¬ 
pounded  of  both  shame  and  pride;  “but  you  haven’t  got  it  quite  straight. 
He  is  not  noted.  He — is  just  a  country'  theologue  in  the  little  one-horse 
town  I  spoke  of.” 

She  was  not  looking  at  him  now.  Her  e.xpression  had  taken  on  a  certain 
sweetness.  “Tell  me  about  him,”  she  said. 

He  gave  a  hard  little  laugh.  “There  is  nothing  to  tell.  He  is  a  good 
man,  and — poor.  Children  hang  to  his  coat  when  he  walks  down  ^lain 
Street.  The  church  is  threadbare.  He  began  his  work  in  a  mining  town, 
and  he  is  ending  it  in  a  village.  The  years  between  are  full  of  sermons  and 
death-beds  and  weddings.” 

She  said  something,  still  with  that  sweet  earnestness:  “That  is  a  real 
ministiy',  isn’t  it?” 

“I  suppose  so,”  he  said  briefly.  “It’s  a  rotten  way  of  making  a  living!” 
All  the  pinched  years  crowded  past  him,  jostled  his  voice  into  harsh  feel¬ 
ing.  “My  father  has  been  just  good  material  wasted!” 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you,”  she  said  simply.  “I  think  that  epitaph  will  be 
truer  of  his  son!” 

She  was  standing  now,  her  brown  head  slightly  ruffled  in  the  breeze  that 
stirred  the  vines.  She  looked,  for  all  her  simple  tennis  toggery,  just  what 
she  was,  a  girl  used  to  lu.xuries  that  he  could  only  guess  at;  and  yet,  some¬ 
how,  she  had  come  down  to  his  father’s  world,  approved  it! 

She  turned,  swinging  her  racket  with  a  slight  smile,  to  go  indoors,  but 
with  a  sudden  word  he  stopped  her.  “Just  why — did  you  say  that?”  He 
sp)oke  with  some  difficulty.  He  was  on  his  feet  now,  towering  above  her. 

She  smiled  still.  “It  was  rude,  wasn’t  it?” 

“It  was  brutal,”  he  said  savagely.  “.\nd  yet — I  love  you  for  it,  because 
you  seem  to — care!” 

She  grew  faintly  tremulous.  “I  do  care.  I  don’t  want  to  see  you  fail. 
I  think  you  could  be  veiy  fine  if — you  wanted  to  be!” 

He  studied  her  with  moody,  dark  eyes.  She  had  backed  up  against 
the  railing,  and  she  stood  framed  in  a  lace-work  of  \nnes.  He  wanted 
all  at  once  to  crush  her  to  him.  to  kiss  her  little  red  mouth  that  was 
framing  its  preposterous  judgment!  Here  he  was — learning  what  love  was, 
and  he  in  borrowed  flannels,  with  scarcely  a  second  shirt  to  his  back!  A 
blind  bitterness  possessed  him.  He  said  something,  a  little  thickly: 

“Listen — I  intend  you  to  care — more!  I  am  going  out  on  the  trail  Glen- 
denning  breaks.  It  is  my  chance  of  a  thousand  things — luxuries,  like  you! 
WTien  my  wallet  is  full,  I  am  coming  back  to  claim  them!”  He  had  thrown 
his  head  back;  in  Glendenning’s  suit,  he  looked  ver\’  handsome,  very  set 
on  following  his  own  way,  and  intolerant  of  other  people’s  ways;  but  all  she 
said  was: 

“To  break  one’s  own  trail — is  the  thing.” 

He  denied  it  passionately.  “Not  for  me.  It  would  take  years!  Well, 
I’m  not  willing  to  give  years.” 

“It  would  take  faith,"  she  insisted,  “and  the  years  would  not  matter.” 
He  laughed  then.  “Faith!  I’ve  had  enough  of  that.  It  has  kept  my 
father  rough-shod  to  meet  life’s  hurts,  and  my  mother — a  slave!  Oh.  I 
had  it  once,  too.  It  began  when  I  was  a  child,  building  castles  with  my 
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father’s  second-hand  books — in  one  of  them  was  a  picture  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  a  white  horse!  Then  it  skipped  to  Nelson,  at  Trafalgar — he  was 
my  captain;  and  then  to — Napoleon.  There  have  been  others  since,  all 
captains,  in  a  way,  of  my  soul.  I  was  always  hghting  their  kind  of  bat¬ 
tles,  earning  their  sort  of  victories — and  I  am  still  where  I  am.  With  noth¬ 
ing  gained.  Now  they’ve  died  out— a  man,  after  all,  must  fight  with  mod¬ 
ern  weapons,  and  that’s  what  I’m  going  to  do.  I  don’t  mind  being  cap>- 
tained  still,  but  it  must  be  by  a  man  who  can  give  me  a  chance!  Well, 
Glendenning  is  my  chance.” 

He  was  staring  back  at  her  proudly,  his  eyes  full  of  feverish  light,  but 
she  could  not  see  his  visions.  Her  own  eyes,  wistful  and  with  fluttering 
lashes,  were  downcast.  All  at  once  he  realized  that  his  big  moment  with 
her  was  over.  They  were  again  just  two  p)eople  staving  in  somebody’s 
country  house,  who  had  canoed  and  played  tennis  together. 

He  dug  his  hands  deep  into  his  p>ockets.  He  had  an  obstinate  streak, 
and  he  p)ersisted.  “I  want  you,”  he  said  doggedly,  “to  wish  me  luck!” 

SHE  was  turning  slowly,  her  racket  dragging  a  little.  “WTiy,  of  course,” 
she  smiled,  “only,  really,  in  your  case,  I  think  luck  and  faith — would 
be  the  same  thing.”  With  {hat  she  vanished. 

Irritably  he  threw  the  butt  of  his  cigarette  among  the  bushes,  and  went 
into  the  house.  His  room,  at  the  top  of  it,  overlooked  the  lake,  and  he 
went  and  sat  on  the  sill  of  the  op>en  window,  gazing  across  its  dappled  sur¬ 
face.  He  felt  dominant,  savage,  in  his  determination  to  succeed.  He  had 
said  just  what  he  meant — when  his  wallet  was  full,  he  would  come  back. 
Behind  the  South  American  exp>edition  she  stood,  holding,  in  a  way,  his 
biggest  chance  of  all  in  her  hands.  He  would  come  back  and  win  her! 

There  was  a  slight  fumbling  at  his  door,  and  without  really  knocking 
Glendenning  came  in,  already  dressed  for  dinner.  “Well,  old  toff,  how 
much  more  of  this  can  you  stand?” 

Burridge  laughed  shortly.  “It’s  been  great.  I  could  easily  put  up  with 
it  for  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

Glendenning  strode  up  and  down  the  room.  He  looked  slightly  bored. 
“Well,  I  want  to  light  out.  I  nearly  proposed  to  that  Blake  girl  last  night, 
and — cooked  my  goose!  You  know  how  they  get  hold  of  you  when  there’s 
moonlight.  Holy  cats!  I  just  tripp)ed  myself  up  in  time.  The  next  thing 
would  have  been  nix  for  the  Argentine,  and  me  interv  iewing  her  dad.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  my  mother  would  like  it — to  have  me  settle  down.  So  I’ve 
sent  in  for  a  list  of  sailings.  I  thought  we  might  get  off  early  next  week. 
I  tell  you.  I’m  afraid  of  that  Blake  girl!” 

Burridge  was  frowning.  “There  are — my  folks,”  he  said  haltingly. 
Glendenning  yawned.  “Oh,  they’ll  understand.  Probably  what  they 
want  for  you  most  of  all  on  earth  is  a  chance  to  make  some  money  and 
have  a  good  time  doing  it!  By  the  way — ”  he  fished  a  yellow  envelop»e 
out  of  his  vest  pxKket — “this  thing  came  for  you  half  an  hour  ago.  I  told 
Judson  I’d  bring  it  up.  I  clean  forgot  it.”  He  handed  it  across  and  strode 
once  more  to  the  window,  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  tennis-court  below. 

Burridge,  with  rather  a  vacant  expression,  slit  the  thing  across.  There 
were  two  lines  in  blurred  typing.  Suddenly  the  slip  of  p)aper  was  crushed 
in  his  hand— his  face,  dead-white,  was  turp^  toward  Glendenning — “I  say, 
old  man - ” 

Glendenning,  at  the  hoarse  voice,  whirled. 

“My  father  is — dying.”  The  rest  of  the  sentence  came  in  a  strained 
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whisper:  “I — can’t  seem  to  see  straighti  Help  me,  will  you.  to— look 
up  trains!” 

SHE  had  said  there  were  depths!  He  seemed,  as  the  train  sped  on¬ 
ward,  to  have  reached  one  of  them — the  depth  of  self-abasement. 
He  found  it  was  difficult  to  keep  his  head  up,  to  look  even  into 
the  face  of  the  conductor  as  he  passed  through.  .\ll  his  borrowed  glor>'  had 
fallen  away;  his  life  at  the  college;  his  weeks  of  magnihcent  loafing  at  Lake 
Placid — they  had  crumbled  like  things  in  a  dream!  He  stood  on  bare 
ground,  stripped,  seeing  himself  for  what  he  was.  a  beastly  cad! 

He  had  to  fight,  as  he  neared  the  journey’s  end,  to  keep  a  grip  on  him¬ 
self.  He  felt,  at  times,  an  odd  choking  in  his  throat,  as  if  he  were  a  very 
little  boy  again,  and  going  to  ciy!  He  realized  now  that,  as  far  as  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  concerned,  he  was  a  boy,  and  that  in  some  new,  indefinite  way  he 
was  saying  his  prayers  again,  he,  who  had  grown  too  big  and  too  sup>erior 
to  deal  with  God  in  that  way,  begging  for  time — for  his  father  to  delay  his 
passing,  that  he  might  say  he  was  soriy! 

He  was  counting  the  hours  by  his  father’s  watch,  and  yet  he  knew,  all 
the  time,  he  would  get  there  too  late!  He  had  been  a  day  on  the  way — 
too  long  a  time  to  keep  his  father  waiting  for  the  heaven  he  had  earned! 

He  was  too  late.  He  knew  it  as  he  left  the  train  and  crossed  the  wooden 
platform  to  climb  into  the  grocer’s  surrey.  There  was  a  strange  boy  in  it: 
the  grocer’s  boy,  who,  without  a  word,  took  up  the  reins  and  clicked  to  the 
horse  to  go  on.  But  it  was  the  station-agent,  blowing  his  nose  into  a  huge 
red  handkerchief,  who  put  into  words  his  father’s  first  epitaph: 

“The  Dominie  was  a  corking  good  man,  Mr.  Burridge,  sir — and  what 
you  might  call  a  Christian!” 

It  was  in  the  past  tense.  His  father  had  gone  on! 

.•\s  he  sat,  later,  in  the  small,  cluttered  librar>-,  among  his  father’s  old 
books,  he  realized  it  anew.  The  student-lamp  on  the  desk  was  lighted,  but 
the  chair  beside  it  was  empty.  He  could  see,  on  the  worn  leather,  the  hol¬ 
low  where  his  father’s  head  had  rested;  could  picture  him  napping,  with 
folded,  slightly  wrinkled  hands. 

He  breathed  sharply,  and  suddenly  looked  across  at  his  mother.  She 
seemed,  in  the  delicate  lamplight,  as  one  set  apart  from  his  own  trouble, 
draped  in’  some  saintly,  samite  garment  of  grief  he  could  only  catch  at  the 
hem  of,  but  was  not  privileged  to  wear.  For  him,  grief  was — remorse,  like 
a  black  cloud  shot  ti^ough  with  lightning  flashes  that  struck  at  his  soul 
and  staggered  it.  He  could  see  himself,  in  his  lordly  way,  writing  on  to 
them  for  money,  taking  countless  favors  from  them  as  his  meed,  and  then, 
when  he  might  have  come  home,  to  say,  “Here  I  am,  use  me — ”  he  had 
stayed  to  turn  life  into  a  playground,  to  swagger  about  at  tennis  in  bor¬ 
rowed  flannels,  to  live  in  the  lap  of  lu.\ury  he  had  not  earned,  while  his 
father,  at  the  old  post,  had  gone  on  fighting,  to  fall  at  last — alone! 

A  knock  sounded  at  the  outer  door,  but  when  he  would  have  risen  his 
mother  stayed  him.  “No,  dear,  to  you  they  would  be  strangers.”  It  was 
another  of  his  reproaches  that  he  did  not  know  them,  these  common  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  heard  his  father  gladly;  that  they  had  lived  with  his  father  an 
intimate  life  which  shut  him  out. 

When  his  mother  came  back,  her  hands  were  full  of  early  asters,  purple 
and  pink.  “Old  Mrs.  Towne  brought  them,”  she  said,  “all  the  way  from 
Sadler’s  Hill.  She  had  to  walk  four  miles!”  She  spoke  with  a  certain  pride, 
as  if  she  had  said,  “See — the  gifts  they  bring  to  my  dearest!” 
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It  was  that  way  through  the  two  days  that  followed — a  certain  exalta¬ 
tion  was  manifest.  Rough  men,  shambling  in  from  the  fields  with  awk¬ 
ward  sympathy,  got  it  somehow  into  their  short  speeches;  sun-bonneted 
women  voiced  it  to  him  from  full  hearts;  children  brought  withered  nose¬ 
gays — it  was  all  of  it  a  sorrow  shot  through  with  pride,  not  so  much  grief 
that  this  man  had  gone,  as  a  great  thankfulness  that  he  had  ever  lived!  It 
was  their  magnificent  tribute — the  real  immortality.  It  was,  he  acknowl¬ 
edged,  with  bent  head,  men  like  his  father  who  justified  God’s  gift  of  a  life 
eternal.  He  had  been  versed  and  taught  in  the  intricacies  of  the  body — 
now  he  was  learning  things  about  the  soul. 

AFTERWARD  his  mother  told  him  more.  She  seemed  to  like  to  go 
/A  back  along  the  track  of  the  years,  to  her  bridehood,  and  as  she 
^  talked  he  could  see  her  as  his  father  had  once,  with  the  gold-colored 
hair.  He  was,  even  in  his  grief,  learning  things  about  love,  too! 

“I  used  to  be  afraid,  at  first,  of  the  miners,”  she  said,  “but  your  father 
had  a  passion  of  love  for  all  the  world!  They  were  coal-mines,  and  he  used 
to  preach  in  the  yards.  Afterward  they  collected  money  for  a  church,  but 
he  used  to  go  down  to  the  yards  just  the  same,  and  talk  to  them  over  their 
dinner-pails,  or  when  they  were  not  on  shift. 

“They  came  to  him  with  everx’thing,  all  kinds  of  troubles.  It  was  life 
in  the  rough,  and  there  were  brawls  sometimes.  Once  your  father  saved  a 
man’s  life,  and  nearly  lost  his  own.  Do  you  remember  the  little  scar  just 
under  his  temple?  They  worship>ed  him  after  that,  but  he  kept  giving  him¬ 
self  in  ways  that  used  to  drain  my  courage!  Noting  ever  hurt  his  faith. 
It  was  as  if  he  were  following  some  leader  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
It  was  God,  Neal!  They  named  the  town  after  him,  Burridgeville,  and 
— gave  him  that  watch. 

“And  he  had  the  gift  of  tongues.  There  was  a  senator  there,  that  night, 
on  the  platform,  and  afterward  your  father  had  a  call  to  Washington.” 
She  smiled  proudly.  “We  used  to  call  it  ‘The  President’s  Message.’  ” 

He  stirred.  “To  Washington?”  ° 

“Yes.  They  wanted  him  to  become  Chaplain  of  the 


“THE  DOMI¬ 
NIE  WAS  A 
CORK  IN  G 
GOOD  MAN, 
SIR.” 


Senate,  but  he  wouldn’t;  he  said  that  the  West  was  a  bigger  pulpit!  After¬ 
ward  he  went  to  other  places,  and  built  them  up  the  same  way — got  them 
churches  and  schools,  and — good  drainage.  .\nd  then  his  health  broke 
down,  while  you  were  still  a  little  boy,  and  we  came  here.” 

He  said  something,  chokingly.  “He  was— too  big  a  man  for  this  place!” 

She  corrected  him.  “You’ve  got  the  wrong  idea,  Neal.  He  was  big 
enough!  Big  enough  not  to  find  it  a  rut.  To  get  down  into  the  heart  of 
it,  below  the  hard  top-soil,  and  make  things — blossom.  I  don’t  know 
whether  you  realize  it,  but  your  father  has  sent,  out  of  this  village,  twenty- 
eight  young  men  to  college,  not  including  you.  Most  of  them  worked 
their  way  through,  but  one  or  two  had  your  scholarship.  It  seemed  won¬ 
derful  that  he  should  use  it  for  his  own  son!  And  he  gave  them  ambitions. 
He  led  them  out  of  the  slough — made  them  walk  the  hills.  He  was  big 
enough.  If  a  man  can  be  that — ”  she  flushed  beautifully — “he  measures — 
half-way  up  to  God!” 

She  came  back  to  things  of  the  present.  “I  want  to  talk  to  you,  dear, 
about  the  life-insurance.  Most  of  it  is  made  out  in  your  name.” 

He  protested,  with  a  blinding  sense  of  his  unworthiness  to  accept  any¬ 
thing  more  from  their  dear  bounty. 

She  hushed  him  quietly.  “No,  Neal,  we  wanted  it  that  way,  and  there 
is  enough  for  me.  He  wanted  you  to  have  your  chance.  His  idea  was  that 
it  would  tide  over  the  years  until  you  had  an  established  practise.  He  was 
so  proud  of  your  choice!  You  were  such  a  little  fellow  when  you  made 
it — ”  She  broke  off,  as  at  a  tender  memor\’,  and  then  her  face  grew  troub¬ 
led,  uncertain.  “He  always  thought  that  you  were  clever — that  you  would 
make  something  fine” — she  faltered  slightly — “and  it  hurt  him  when  you 
decided  to  go  down  into  the  Argentine,  mining.  He  couldn’t  understand.” 

He  said  something  in  a  very  low  voice:  “I  am  not  going — to  the  .Argen¬ 
tine.” 

“You  mean — ”  Her  lips  were  trembling. 

“I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do,  yet,  mother — but  I  am  not  going  down 
there!” 

Her  joy  at  keeping  him  was  wordless.  She  just  looked  at  him,  and  wiped 
the  tears  from  shining  eyes. 

“I  have  wanted  to  ask  you  something,”  he  said  unsteadily.  “Did  my 
father  leave — any  message?”  He  spoke  with  a  sort  of  desperate  hope. 

His  mother  sat  very  still.  She  seemed  to  be  going  over  again  that  last 
good-by,  without  her  son.  Then  suddenly  she  looked  at  him.  “V'es, 
Neal,”  she  said. 

He  waited  while  she  found  courage  to  voice  it.  “It  was  quite  at  the  last. 
He  said — ”  her  voice  broke  a  little — “  ‘Tell  Neal  to  fight  the  good  fight — ’ 
He  tried,  I  thought,  to  go  on  with  it,  to  say  something  about  keeping  the 
faith,  but  we  could  not  be  sure — ”  She  w'as  crvdng  now,  softly. 

He  drew  a  sharp  breath,  and  got  on  his  feet.  “Thanks,” -he  said.  And 
then:  “Mother — I  must  get  out  of  this — into  the  air!”  He  swung  past 
her  to  the  door,  closing  it  upon  the  picture  of  her  sitting  there  with  folded, 
slightly  tremulous  hands. 

He  had  it  out  with  himself  on  the  hill,  which  he  had  climbed  often  as  a 
child,  trudging  along  in  his  father’s  footsteps.  He  took  off  his  hat  and 
stood,  leaning  against  an  old  snake-fence,  with  bared  head.  He  would 
have  liked  to  bow  it,  to  sob  out  his  contrition,  but  something  held  him  up¬ 
right.  It  was  as  if  the  message  which  had  seemed  to  choke  and  agonize 
that  little  room  came  to  him  here  in  the  open  with  beautiful,  full 
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vibration — “Fight  the  good  fight — ”  like  a  word  of  fine  command  from 
some  one  who  had  learned  that  to  fight  well  means — victory! 

He  saw  it  now — that  the  soul  must  have  its  Leader,  until  it  learns  to 
lead.  Washington,  Nelson,  Napoleon — they  had  worn  the  royal  purple; 
had  stridden  forth  like  kings  in  full  panoply  of  war;  but  the  vision  militant 
he  had  thrilled  to  as  a  boy  paled  now  in  the  light  that  swept  to  him  across 
these  humble,  homely  fields,  straight  from  the  hills  of  God!  Ahead  of  him, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  would  be  that  vision  of  his  father,  a  common  man,  who 
had  fought  the  battles  of  the  world  single-handed,  his  feet  shod  with  the 
gospel  of  peace,  and  with  God’s  truth  for  his  shield  and  buckler! 

“Tell  Neal  to  fight  the  good  fight — ’’  What  need  was  there  to  go  on 
w'ith  it?  He  had  it  all.  Keeping  the  faith  was  just  a  part!  He  bowed  his 
head  now,  not  ashamed  any  more,  even  of  the  tears  that  wet  his  hand  as 
he  gripped  the  old  snake-fence.  It  was  his  oath  of  allegiance — henceforth 
he  too  would  fight,  keep  faith,  as  his  father  had  done,  with  the  ideals  of 
the  ages! 

He  turned,  still  with  bared  head,  to  go  back  to  his  mother.  He  knew  he 
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was  going  back  to  things  that  would  take  every  inch  of  his  courage — his  full 
fighting-strength.  But  somehow  it  was  as  if  his  feet  kept  time  to  the  ex¬ 
hilarating  beat  of  drums;  and  as  he  passed  by  the  little  farms,  the  waving 
fields  of  grain  that  bordered  the  hill,  a  line  came  to  him  w'hich  fitted  in 
with  militarj’  music — ^‘Captain,  my  Captain - ” 

He  was  not  bowed  any  longer — he  faced  life  full.  Back  of  the  picture  of 
his  dead  father  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  vision  that  had  swayed  his 
father’s  life;  carried  him  on  to  work  well  done,  to  victory — the  vision  of 
the  living  God!  It  was  so  he  went  back  to  his  mother. 

She  met  him  at  the  door,  her  face  serene,  calmly  beautiful.  “There  are 
two  letters,  dearest — and  see,  this  bo.x — I  think  they  are  flowers.” 

Together  they  tore  off  the  outer  wrapping  and  took  from  the  wet  paper 
underneath  a  wealth  of  hot-house  violets.  On  the  top  lay  a  plain  card 
with  a  line  w'ritten  in  a  girlish  hand: 

“These  are  for  your  mother. — Helen  Annesley." 

The  letters  were  for  him,  but  one  of  them  he  did  not  glance  at.  His 
heart  was  beating  as  he  took  them  up-stairs.  In  the  little,  low-ceiled  room 
where  he  had  spent  all  of  his  boyhood,  he  opened  hers.  It  was  like  her — 
straight  to  the  point,  and  full  of  sweet  earnestness: 

I  can  not  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am.  I  think  of  him  as  you  described  him  to  me,  with 
little  children  tugging  at  his  coat — helping  people  to  be  good — taking  care  of  them  at 
their  weddings  and  funerals.  I  think  it  was  a  b^utiful  life!  It  has  made  me  want  to  be 
good,  too. 

Something  tells  me  now  that  you  will  give  up  the  Argentine.  Whatever  you  decide, 
won’t  you  let  me  know  your  plans?  And  oh,  I  do  wish  you  luck,  and  faith,  and  all  the 
things  that  are  most  worth  having.  Helen  Annesley. 

He  sat  there,  at  the  desk  his  parents  had  given  him  on  some  birthday, 
and  wrote  her  his  answer.  And  he  began  it  as  she  had  ojjened  hers,  without 
a  real  beginning.  He  might  have  called  her  the  Darling  of  his  Heart,  as  he 
had  acknowledged  his  father  to  be  the  Captain  of  his  Soul;  but  he  would 
not.  Yes,  he  was  learning  things  about  love,  as  he  had  learned  things  about 
life. 

Thank  you  for  your  dear  letter,  and  my  mother’s  violets.  No  word  can  add  to  the 
richness  of  my  father’s  life,  else  I  would  say  it.  It  is  my  inheritance.  Having  it  I  can 
never  feel  poor.  If  I  become  anything  worth  while  it  will  be  because  of  it — and  you. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  be  worth  while! 

You  speak  of  faith.  You  have  given  it  back  to  me,  you  and  my  father.  I  sec  row  that 
goodness  is  alike  the  world  over.  He  was  good — and  there  are  things  in  your  sweet  soul 
like  his. 

Helen — it  is  perhaps  a  poor  time  to  speak  of  loving,  yet  love  is  the  thing  most  worth 
having,  so — once  for  all  you  have  wished  it  into  my  life.  Sometime,  when  I  have  earned 
the  right  to  speak  to  you  of  it  again,  may  I  come  to  you? 

This  is  my  only  plan.  Except  that  I  intend  to  practise  my  profession,  here  or  some¬ 
where  else — I  do  not  yet  know.  But  I  am  willing  to  work,  wherever  it  may  be,  and  I 
shall  work  the  better  because  of  your  dear  belief.  Neal  Bcrridge. 

He  sat  for  a  while,  after  he  had  sealed  his  letter,  thinking.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  he  loved  her  truly.  He  loved  her  as  his 
father  had  loved  his  mother,  whether  her  hair  was  gold  or  gray.  It  would 
be  like  that  always,  strengthening,  deepening,  with  the  years!  And  he  felt 
not  at  all  doubtful  of  the  outcome  when  he  should  go  to  her.  Love  would 
answer  to  love,  as  deep  calls  to  deep.  It  was  simply  up  to  him  to  prove 
himself  worthy. 

The  other  envelojie,  postmarked  “Washington,  D.  C.,”  lay  still  on  his 
desk.  He  took  it  up  with  a  faint  smile,  a  fleeting  memory  of  what  his 
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mother  had  called  “The  President’s  Message.”  It  was  from  one  of  his 
father’s  old  friends: 

I  learned  a  few  days  ago  of  your  father’s  passing.  He  was  a  great  man,  and  though 
we  met  seldom,  my  esteemed  friend.  Your  mother  will  remember  me  as  an  old-time 
senator  who  helped  to  christen  a  town  with  your  father’s  name. 

I  regret  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  come  on  for  the  services — or  to  offer  the 
tribute  of  a  word  to  his  splendid  life.  I  can,  however,  perhaps  serve  him  still.  A  col¬ 
league  of  mine.  Dr.  Adrian  S.  Annesley,  tells  me  that  you  were  graduated  from  a  medical 
college  last  June  after  twice  winning  a  scholarship.  It  is  possible  for  me  to  offer  you  an 
opening  here  in  the  Military  Hospital,  if  you  care  to  consider  it. 

The  salary,  of  course,  is  small,  but  it  is  a  fine  chance  for  a  good  many  things  not  pos¬ 
sible  elsewhere.  I  am  sending  you,  under  separate  cover,  a  printed  formula,  which,  when 
filled  in,  should  be  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Surgeon-General  Hodges.  The  deci¬ 
sion  must  be  made  within  six  days. 

With  expressions  of  deep  sympathy  to  you  and  your  good  mother. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  H.  Rogers. 

His  eyes,  as  he  leaped  down  the  stairs, 
two  at  a  time,  to  his  mother,  were  wet,  ' 

and  bright  with  high  hop>es.  “Mother!” 

She  was  arranging  Helen  Annesley’s  vio- 
lets  in  a  glass  bowl.  He  placed  the  letter 
before  her,  and  stood,  breathing  deeply,  an 
arm  around  her  as  she  read: 

“Oh,  Neal — ”  she  turned  to  meet  him 
with  a  passion  of  tender,  surging  mother-  6 

“You  will— go  with  me?”  he  said.  “To 
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I  DON  MARQUIS 

I  MARQUIS  (real  name)  was  born  on  July 

I  |l  29,  1878,  at  Walnut,  Bureau  County,  Illinois, 
a  city  which  assists  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  in 
keeping  two  cornfields  separated.  At  the 
,age  of  eighteen  our  hero  began  turning  out  hand- 
|made  poetry  for  the  Walnut  Mail  and  Express.  He 
>also  set  it  in  type,  which  more  than  doubled  his  use- 
p  fulness  to  his  papier.  This  was  before  the  boom  in  son¬ 
nets,  and  during  the  next  four  years  he  toyed  inter- 
mittently  with  school-teaching,  picking  chickens  (says 
^  so  himself),  selling  sewing-machines,  clerking  in  a 
drug-store,  baling  hay,  selling  clothing,  cultivating 
corn,  and  drawing  up  pioems  in  favor  of  VVilliam  Jen¬ 
nings  Bryan.  His  pioems  became  so  obnoxious  to  the 
Republicans  that  one  of  them  who  happened  to  be  in 
Congress  got  Marquis  a  job  in  the  Census  Office  at 
Washington.  Marquis  later  suspected  that  this  was  a 
plot  of  Mark  Hanna  to  stifle  him  piolitically.  While 
working  in  the  Census  Office  he  reported  pxilitics  for 
the  Washington  Times.  Several  years  later  he  was 
assisting  Joel  Chandler  Harris  in  editing  a  magazine 
I  in  Atlanta,  and  seven  years  ago  he  came  to  New  York, 
■*  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Evening  Sun,  and  established 
his  “colyum,”  “The  Sun  Dial,”  three  years  ago.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  satirical  writings,  Mr.  Marquis  contributes 
to  this  column  a  good  deal  of  serious,  flowing  verse. 
He  has  published  three  books,  “Danny’s  Own  Stor\’,” 
“Dreams  and  Dust,”  and  the  “Cruise  of  the  Jaspier  B.” 
The  hero  of  our  sketch  has  a  pxirtly  body,  but  his  soul 
is  a  light  pioetic  gray  in  color,  elegant  and  slender. 
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And  they  cot  boay  with  little  iletalla 
and  cralna  of  land. — 

Pint  a  little  detail 

Then  a  grain  of  aanil. 

Anotber  little  detail. 

Another  grain  of  annd. 

Anotber  little  little  detail, 

Anotber  grain  of  aand. 

.And  when  they  Anally  got  It  An- 
iibed  It  waa  an  Arnold  Bennett  novel. 
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•bnnt. 
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good  theae  daya  they  make'  n  neo-Celt 
out  of  him  before  he  guLt^ge  IL 


//  an  the  psraprapAo  warns  panasd 
were  laid  lopethar.  and  la  owdi  thaw's 
reach  from  Newark  la  gswth  Bend. 
*Ht  aR  the  folke  tk««  sner  took  the 
oood  advice  we  puOod  and  ahooft  won't 
*•**•**  b»  Booed  Brook. 
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I  CAME  TO 
A  VILLAGE 
GREEN. 
WHERE 
KNOTS  OF 
MEN  AND 
WOMEN 
WERE  GATH¬ 
ERED,  CHAT¬ 
TERING. 


OT  ver>'  long  ago,  during  a  so¬ 
journ  in  a  part  of  the  West 
Country  never  yet  visited  by 
me,  I  went  out  one  fine  but 
rather  cold  March  morning  for  a  long 
ramble.  I  was  in  one  of  those  disillusioned  moods  that  come  to  writers: 
bankrupt  of  ideas,  bankrupt  of  confidence,  a  prey  to  that  recurrent  despair 
the  struggle  with  which  makes  the  profession  of  the  pen — as  a  friend  once 
said  to  me — “a  manly  one.”  “Yes” — I  was  thinking,  for  all  that  the  air 
was  so  brisk,  and  the  sun  so  bright — “nothing  comes  to  me  nowadays — 
no  flashes  of  light,  none  of  those  suddenly  shaf>ed  visions  that  bring  cheer 
and  warmth  to  a  poor  devil’s  heart,  and  set  his  brain  and  pen  driving  on. 
A  bad,  bad  business!” 

And  my  eyes,  wandering  over  the  dip  and  rise,  the  woods,  the  moor,  the 
rocks  of  that  fine  countryside,  took  m  the  loveliness  thereof  with  the  pro¬ 
found  discontent  of  one  who,  seeing  beauty,  feels  that  he  can  not  render 
it.  The  high  lane-banks  had  just  been  pollarded;  one  could  see  right  down 
over  the  fields  and  gorse  and  bare  woods  tinged  with  that  rosy  brown  of 
beech  and  birch  twigs,  and  the  dusty  saffron  of  the  larches.  And  suddenly 
my  glance  was  arrested  by  something  vivid,  a  sort  of  black  and  white  e.x- 
dtement  in  the  air,  “Aha!”  I  thought — “a  magpie.  Two!  Good!  Is  it 
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an  omen?”  The  birds  had  risen  at  the  bottom  of  a  field;  their  twining,  flut¬ 
tering  voyage — most  decorative  of  all  bird  flights — was  soon  lost  in  the 
wood  beyond;  but  something  it  had  left  behind — in  my  heart;  I  felt  more 
hopeful,  less  inclined  to  think  about  the  failure  of  my  spirit,  better  able  to 
give  myself  up  to  this  new  country  I  was  passing  through. 

Over  the  next  rise  in  the  very  winding  lane  I  heard  the  sound  of  brisk 
church  bells,  and  not  three  hundred  yards  beyond  came  to  a  village  green, 
where  knots  of  men  dressed  in  dark  clothes,  light  ties,  and  bowler  hats  of 
village  festivity,  and  of  women  smartened  up  beyond  belief,  were  gathered, 
chattering,  round  the  yard  of  an  old,  gray,  square-towered  church. 

T  THAT’S  going  on?”  I  thought.  “It’s  not  Sunday;  not  the  birth- 

Y  Y  day  of  a  potentate;  and  surely  they  don’t  keep  saints’  days  in 

^  ^  this  manner.  It  must  be  a  wedding.  Yes — there’s  a  favor! 
Let’s  "go  in  and  see!”  And,  passing  the  expectant  groups,  I  entered  the 
church  and  made  my  way  up  the  aisle.  There  was  already  a  fair  sprink¬ 
ling  of  folk  all  turned  round  toward  the  door,  and  the  Usual  licensed  buzz 
and  whisper  of  a  wedding  congregation.  The  church,  as  seems  usual  in 
remote  parishes,  had  been  built  all  those  centuries  ago  to  hold  a  popu¬ 
lation  in  accordance  with  the  expectations  of  its  tenet,  “Be  fruitful  and 
multiply.”  But  the  whole  population  could  have  been  seated  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  its  space.  It  was  lofty  and  unwarmed  save  by  excitement  and  the 
smell  of  bear’s  grease.  There  was  certainly  more  animation  than  I  had 
ever  seen  or  smelled  in  a  truly  rural  district. 

The  bells,  which  had  been  ringing  with  a  sort  of  languid  joviality,  fell  now 
into  the  hurried  crashing  which  marks  the  approach  of  a  bride,  and  the 
p>eople  I  had  passed  outside  came  thronging  in.  I  perceived  a  young  man 
— little  more  than  a  boy,  who  by  his  semi-detachment,  the'  fumbling  of 
his  gloved  hands,  and  the  sheepishness  of  the  smile  on  his  good-looking, 
open  face,  was  obviously  the  bridegroom.  I  liked  the  looks  of  him — a  cut 
above  the  usual  village  bumpkin — something  free  and  kind  about  his  face. 

But  no  one  was  paying  him  the  least  attention.  It  was  for  the  bride 
they  were  waiting;  and  I  myself  began  to  be  excited.  What  would  this 
young  thing  be  like?  Just  as  the  ordinary  village  maiden  with  tight  cheeks 
and  dress,  coarse  veil,  high  color,  and  eyes  like  a  rabbit’s;  or  something — 
something  like  that  little  Welsh  girl  on  the  hills  whom  I  once  passed  and 
whose  p>eer  I  have  never  since  seen?  Bending  forward,  I  accosted  an  apple¬ 
faced  woman  in  the  next  p>ew.  “Can  you  tell  me  who  the  bride  is?” 

Regarding  me  with  the  gray,  round,  defensive  glance  that  one  bestows 
on  strangers,  she  replied:  “Aw,  don’t  ’ee  know?  Tes  Gwenny  Mara — 
prettiest,  brightest  maid  in  these  parts.”  And,  jerking  her  thumb  toward 
the  neglected  bridegroom,  she  added:  “He’s  a  lucky  young  chap.  She’m 
a  sunny  maid,  for  sure,  and  a  gude  maid  tu.” 

Somehow  the  description  did  not  reassure  me,  and  I  prepared  for  the 
worst. 

A  bubble,  a  stir,  a  rustle! 

Like  every  one  else  I  turned  frankly  round.  She  was  coming  up  the  aisle 
on  the  arm  of  a  hard-faced,  rather  gipsy-looking  man  dressed  in  a  farmer’s 
very  best. 

I  can  only  tell  you  that  to  see  her  coming  down  the  center  of  that  gray 
church,  among  all  those  dark-clothed  pieople,  was  like  w'atching  the  dance 
of  a  sunbeam.  Never  had  I  seen  a  face  so  happy,  sweet,  and  radiant. 
Smiling,  eager,  just  lost  enough  to  her  surroundings,  her  hair  unconquerably 
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golden  through  the  coarse  veil;  her  dancing  eyes  clear  and  dark  as  a 
peat  pool — she  was  the  prettiest  sight.  One  could  only  think  of  a  young 
apple-tree  with  the  spring  sun  on  its  blossom.  She  had  that  kind  of  infec¬ 
tious  brightness  that  comes  from  very  simple  goodness.  It  was  quite  a 
relief  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  young  man’s  face,  and  to  feel  that  she 
was  passing  into  good  hands. 

The  only  flowers  in  the  church  were  early  daffodils,  but  those  first  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  sun  were  somehow  extraordinarily  appropriate  to  the  wedding 
of  this  girl.  When  she  came  out  she  was  pelted  with  them  and  with  that 
miserable  confetti  without  which  not  even  the  simplest  souls  can  pass  to 
bliss,  it  seems.  There  are  things  in  life  that  make  one  feel  gootl — most 
music,  all  flowers,  many  children,  some  animals,  clouds,  mountains,  bird 
songs,  blue  sky,  dancing,  and  here  and  there  a  young  girl’s  face.  And  I 
had  the  feeling  that  all  of  us  there  felt  good  for  the  mere  seeing  of  her. 

When  she  had  driven  away,  I  found  myself  beside  a  lame  old  man  with 
whiskers  and  delightful  eyes,  who  continued  to  smile  after  the  carriage  had 
quite  vanished.  Noticing,  perhaps,  that  I  too  was  smiling,  he  said:  “’Tes 
a  funny  thing,  tu,  when  a  maid  like  that  gets  married — makes  you  go  all  of 
a  tremble — so  it  du.”  And  to  my  nod  he  added:  “Brave  bit  o’ sunshine — 
we’ll  miss  her  hereabout;  not  a  doubt  of  it.  We  an’t  got  another  one  like 
that.” 

“A  7 AS  that  her  father?”  I  asked,  for  the  want  of  something  to  say. 

Y  Y  With  a  sharpish  look  at  my  face,  he  shook  his  head.  “No, 
she  an’t  got  no  parents,  Mr.  Mara  bein’  her  uncle,  as  you  may 
say.  No,  she  an’t  got  no  parents,”  he  repeated,  and  there  was  something 
ill  at  ease,  yet  juicy,  about  his  voice,  as  though  he  knew  things  that  he 
would  not  tell. 

Since  there  was  nothing  more  to  wait  for,  I  went  up  to  the  little  inn, 
and  ordered  bread  and  cheese.  The  male  congregation  was  wetting  its 
whistle  noisily  within,  but,  as  a  stranger,  I  had  the  veranda  to  myself,  and 
finishing  my  simple  lunch  in  the  March  sunlight,  I  paid  and  started  on. 
Taking  at  random  one  of  the  three  lanes  that  debouched  from  the  bottom 
of  the  green,  I  meandered  on  between  high  banks,  happy  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  not  knowing  at  all  where  it  would  lead  me — that  essential  of  a  coun¬ 
try  ramble. 

Except  one  cottage  in  a  bottom  and  one  farm  on  a  rise,  I  passed  nothing, 
nobody.  The  spring  was  late  in  these  parts;  the  buds  had  hardly  formed 
as  yet  on  any  trees,  and  oftm  and  then  between  the  bursts  of  sunlight  a  few 
fine  specks  of  snow  would  come  drifting  past  me  on  the  wind.  Close  to  a 
group  of  pines  at  a  high  comer,  the  lane  dipped  sharply  down  to  a  long 
farmhouse  standing  back  in  its  yard,  where  three  carts  were  drawn  up,  and 
an  empty  wagonette  with  its  shafts  in  the  air.  And  suddenly,  by  some 
broken  daffodils  on  the  seats  and  confetti  on  the  ground,  I  perceived  that 
I  had  stumbled  on  the  bride’s  home,  where  the  wedding-feast  was,  no 
doubt,  in  progress. 

Gratifying,  but  by  no  means  satisfying,  my  curiosity  by  gazing  at  the 
lichened  stone  and  thatch  of  the  old  house,  at  the  pigeons,  pigs,  and  hens 
at  large  between  it  and  the  barns,  I  passed  on  down  the  lane,  which  turned 
up  steeply  to  the  right  beside  a  little  stream.  To  my  left  was  a  long  larch- 
wood,  to  my  right  rough  fields  with  many  trees.  The  lane  finished  at  a 
gate  below  the  steep  moor-side  crowned  by  a  rocky  tor.  I  stood  there 
leaning  on  the  top  bar,  debating  whether  I  should  ascend  or  no.  The 
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TO  SEE  HER  COMING 
DOWN  THE  CENTER  OF 
THAT  GRAY  CHURCH, 
AMONG  ALL  THOSE  DARK- 
CLOTHED  PEOPLE,  WAS 
UKE  WATCHING  THE 
DANCE  OF  A  SUNBEAM. 


bracken  had  most  of  it  been  cut  in  the  autumn,  and  not  a  hundred  yards 
away  the  furze  was  being  swaled;  the  little  blood-red  flames  and  the  blue 
smoke,  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the  gorse,  the  sunlight,  and  some  flecks  of 
drifting  snow  were  mingled  in  an  amazing  tangle  of  color. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  ascend  the  tor,  and  was  pushing  through  the 
gate,  when  suddenly  I  saw  a  woman  sitting  on  a  stone  under  the  wall  bor¬ 
dering  the  larch-wood.  She  was  holding  her  head  in  her  hands,  rocking  her 
body  to  and  fro;  and  her  eyes  were  eNddently  shut,  for  she  had  not  noticed 
me.  She  wore  a  blue  serge  dress;  her  hat  reposed  beside  her  and  her  dark 
hair  w’as  straggling  about  her  face.  That  face,  all  blowsy  and  flushed,  was 
at  once  wild  and  stupelied.  A  face  that  has  been  beautiful,  coarsened  and 
swollen  by  life  and  strong  emotion,  is  a  pitiful  enough  sight.  Her  dress, 
hat,  and  the  way  her  hair  had  been  done  were  redolent  of  the  town,  and  of 
that  unnameable  something  which  clings  to  women  whose  business  it  is  to 
attract  men.  And  yet  there  was  a  gipsyish  look  about  her,  as  though  she 
had  not  always  been  of  the  town. 

The  sight  of  a  woman’s  unrestrained  distress  in  the  very  heart  of 
untouched  nature  is  so  rare  that  one  must  be  peculiar  to  remain 
immoved.  And  there  I  stood,  not  knowing  what  on  earth  to  do. 
She  went  on  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  her  stays  creaking,  and  a  faint 
moaning  sound  coming  from  her  lips;  and  suddenly  she  drooped  over  her 
lap,  her  hands  fallen  to  her  sides,  as  though  she  had  gone  into  a  kind  of 
coma.  How  go  on  and  leave  her  thus?  Yet  how  intrude  on  what  did  not 
seem  to  me  mere  physical  suffering? 

In  that  quandary  I  stood  and  watched.  This  comer  was  quite  sheltered 
from  the  wind,  the  sun  almost  hot,  and  the  breath  of  the  swaling  reached 
one  in  the  momentary  calms.  For  three  full  minutes  she  had  not  moved  a 
Anger;  till,  beginning  to  think  she  had  really  fainted,  I  went  up  to  her. 
From  her  drooped  body  came  a  scent  of  heat  and  of  stale  violet  prowder, 
and  I  could  see,  though  the  east  wind  had  outraddled  them,  traces  of  rouge 
on  her  cheeks  and  lips;  their  surface  had  a  sort  of  swollen  deflance,  but  un¬ 
derneath,  as  it  were,  a  wasted  look.  Her  breathing  sounded  faint  and 
broken. 

Mustering  courage,  I  touched  her  on  the  arm.  She  raised  her  head  and 
looked  up.  Her  eyes  were  the  best  things  she  had  left;  they  must  have 
once  been  very  beautiful.  Bloodshot  now  from  the  wind,  their  wild,  stupe- 
fled  look  i)as^  after  a  moment  into  the  peculiar  half-bold,  half-furtive 
stare  of  women  of  a  certain  sort.  She  did  not  speak,  and  in  my  embarrass¬ 
ment  I  drew  out  the  flask  of  port  I  always  take  with  me  on  my  rambles, 
and  stammered:  ^ 

“I  beg  your  ptardoD — are  you  feeling  faint?  Would  you  care — ?”  And, 
unscrewing  the  top,  I  held  out  the  flask.  She  stared  at  it  a  moment 
blankly,  then  taking  it,  said: 

“That’s  kind  of  you.  I  feel  to  want  it,  tu.”  And  putting  it  to  her  lips 
she  drank,  tilting  back  her  head.  Perhaps  it  was  the  telltale  softness  of 
her  u’s,  p>erhap>s  the  naturally  strong  lines  of  her  flgure  thus  bent  back,  but 
somehow  the  plumage  of  the  town  bird  seemed  to  drop  off  her  suddenly. 

She  handed  back  the  flask,  as  empty  as  it  had  ever  been,  and  said,  with 
a  hard  smile:  “I  dare  say  you  thought  I  was  funny  sittin*  ’ere  like  that.” 
“I  thought  you  were  ill.” 

She  laughed  without  the  faintest  mirth,  and  muttered:  “I  did  go  on, 
didn’t  I?”  Then,  almost  flercely,  added:  “I  got  some  reason,  too.  Seein’ 
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the  old  place  again  after  all  these  years.”  Her  dark  eyes,  which  the  wine 
seemed  to  have  cleared  and  boldened,  swept  me  up  and  down,  taking  me 
in,  making  sure  perhaps  whether  or  no  she  had  ever  seen  me,  and  what  sort 
of  a  brute  I  might  be.  Then  she  said:  “I  was  born  here.  Are  you  from 
these  parts?”  I  shook  my  head —  “No,  from  the  other  side  of  the  county.”' 

She  laughed,  then,  after  a  moment’s  silence,  said  abruptly:  “I  been  to 
a  weddin’ — first  I’ve  seen  since  I  was  a  girl.” 

Some  instinct  kept  me  silent. 

“Mv  own  daughter’s  weddin’,  tu;  but  nobody  didn’  know  me  —  not 
likely.” 

•  I  had  dropp)ed  down  under  the  shelter  of  the  wall  on  to  a  stone  opposite, 
and  at  those  words  looked  at  her  with  interest  indeed.  She — this  coarsened, 
wasted,  suspiciously  scented  woman  of  the  town — the  mother  of  that  sweet, 
sunny  child  I  had  just  seen  married!  And  again  instinctively  silent  about 
my  own  presence  at  the  wedding,  I  murmured:  “I  thought  I  saw  some 
confetti  in  that  farmyard  as  I  came  up  the  lane.” 

She  laughed  again.  “Confetti — that’s  the  little  pink  and  white  and  blue 
things — plenty  o’  that,”  and  she  added  fiercely:  “My  own  brother  didn’ 
know  me — let  alone  my  girl.  How  should  she?  I  haven’t  seen  her  since 
she  was  a  baby — she  was  a  laughin’  little  thing,”  and  she  gazed  past  me 
with  that  look  in  her  eyes  of  people  who  are  staring  back  into  the  bygone. 

“I  guess  we  was  laughin’  when  we 
got  her.  ’Twas  just  here — summer- 
THAT  FACE,  ALL  ..  time.  I  ’ad  the  moon  in  mv  blood 
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that  night,  right  enough.”  Then,  turning  her  eyes  on  my  face,  she  added: 
“That’s  what  a  girl  will  'ave,  you  know,  once  in  a  while,  and  like  as  not 
it’ll  du  for  her.  Only  thirty-five  now,  I  am,  an’  pretty  nigh  the  end  o’  my 
tether.  What  can  you  e.\p)ect? — I’m  a  gay  woman!  Did  for  me  right 
enough.  Her  father’s  dead,  tu.” 

“Do  you  mean,”  I  said,  “because  of  your  child?” 

She  nodded.  “I  suppose  you  can  say  that.  They  made  me  bring  an 
order  against  him.  He  wouldn’t  pay  up,  so  he  went  and  enlisted,  an’  in 
two  years  ’e  was  dead  in  the  Boer  War — so  it  killed  him  right  enough.  But 
there  she  is,  a  sweet  sprig  if  ever  there  was  one.  That’s  a  strange  thing, 
isn’t  it?”  .\nd  she  star^  straight  before  her  in  a  sudden  silence.  Nor 
could  I  find  anything  to  say,  slowly  taking  in  the  strangeness  of  this  thing. 
That  girl,  so  like  a  sunbeam,  of  whom  the  i>eople  talked  as  though  she  were 
a  blessing  in  their  lives — her  coming  into  life  to  have  been  the  ruin  of  the 
two  who  gave  her  being! 

The  woman  went  on  dully:  “Funny  how  I  knew  she  w’as  goin’  to  be 
married — ’twas  a  farmer  told  me — comes  to  me  regular  when  he  goes  to 
E.xeter  market.  I  always  knew  he  came  from  near  my  old  home.  There’s 
a  weddin’  on  Tuesday,’  ’e  says,  T’d  like  to  be  the  bridegroom  at.  Pret¬ 
tiest,  sunniest  maid  you  ever  saw,’  an’  he  told  me  where  she  come  from, 
so  I  knew.  He  found  me  a  bit  funny  that  afternoon.  But  he  don’t  know 
who  I  am,  though  he  used  to  go  to  school  with  me;  I’d  never  tell,  not  for 
worlds.”  She  shook  her  head  vehemently.  “I  don’t  know  why  I  told  you; 
I’m  not  meself  to-day,  and  that’s  a  fact.” 

At  her  half-suspicious,  half-appealing  look,  I  said  quickly:  “I  don’t 
know  a  soul  about  here.  It’s  all  right.” 

She  sighed.  “It  was  kind  of  you;  and  I  feel  to  want  to  talk  sometimes. 
Well,  after  he  was  gone,  I  said  to  myself:  ‘I’ll  take  a  holiday  and  go  an’ 
see  my  daughter  married.’  She  laughed — “I  never  had  no  pink  and  white 
and  blue  little  things  myself.  That  was  all  done  up  for  me  that  night  I 
had  the  moon  in  me  bloc^.  Ah!  my  father  was  a  proper  hard  man.  ’Twas 
bad  enough  before  I  had  my  baby;  but  after,  when  I  couldn’t  get  the  father 
to  marrv'  me,  an’  he  cut  an’  run,  proper  life  they  led  me,  him  and  step¬ 
mother.  Cry!  Didn’t  I  cry — I  was  a  soft-hearted  thing — never  went  to 
sleep  with  me  eyes  dr\' — never.  ’Tis  a  cruel  think  to  make  a  young  girl  cry.” 

I  said  quietly:  “Did  you  nm  away,  then?” 

She  nodded.  “Bravest  thing  I  ever  did.  Nearly  broke  my  ’eart  to 
leave  my  baby;  but  ’twas  that  or  drownin’  myself.  I  was  soft  then. 
I  went  off  with  a  young  fellow— bookmaker  that  used  to  come  over 
to  the  sports  meetin’,  wild  about  me — but  he  never  married  me” — again 
she  uttered  her  hard  laugh — “knew  a  thing  worth  two  o’  that.”  Lifting 
her  hand  toward  the  burning  furze,  she  added:  “I  used  to  come  here  an’ 
help  ’em  light  that  when  I  was  a  little  girl.”  And  suddenly  she  began  to 
cry.  It  was  not  so  painful  and  alarming  as  her  first  distress,  for  it  seemed 
natural  now. 

.\t  the  side  of  the  cart-track  by  the  gate  was  an  old  boot  thrown  away, 
and  it  served  me  for  something  to  keep  my  eyes  engaged.  The  dilapidate 
black  object  among  the  stones  and  wild  plants  on  that  day  of  strange  mixed 
beauty  was  as  incongruous  as  this  unhappy  woman  herself  revisiting  her 
youth.  .\nd  there  shot  into  my  mind  a  vision  of  this  spot  as  it  might  have 
been  that  summer  night  when  she  had  “the  moon  in  her  blood” — queer 
phrase — and  those  two  young  creatures  in  the  tall,  soft  fern,  in  the  warmth 
and  the  darkened  loneliness,  had  yielded  to  the  impulse  that  makes  the 
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world  go  round.  A  brisk  fluttering  of  snowflakes  began  falling  from  the 
sky  still  blue,  drifting  away  over  our  heads  toward  the  blood-red  flames 
and  smoke.  They  powdered,  the  woman’s  hair  and  shoulders,  and  with  a  sob 
and  a  laugh  she  held  up  her  hand,  and  began  catching  them  as  a  child  might. 

“  ’Tis  a  funny  day  for  my  girl’s  weddin’,”  she  said.  Then  with  a  sort  of 
fierceness  added:  “She’ll  never  know  her  mother — she’s  in  luck  there,  too.” 
And,  grabbing  her  feathered  hat  from  the  ground,  she  got  up.  “I  must  be 
gettin’  back  for  my  train,  else  I’ll  be  late  for  an  appointment.” 

When  she  had  put  her  hat  on,  rubbed  her  face,  dusted  and  smoothed 
her  dress,  she  sto^  looking  at  the  burning  furze.  Restored  to  her  town 
plumage,  to  her  wonted  bravado,  she  was  more  than  ever  like  that  old  dis¬ 
carded  boot,  incongruous.  “I’m  a  fool  ever  to  have  come,”  she  said;  “only 
upset  me — and  you  don’t  want  no  more  upsettin’  than  you  get,  that’s  cer¬ 
tain.  Good-by,  and  thank  you  for  the  drink — it  lusened  my  tongue  praap- 
er,  didn’t  it?”  She  gave  me  a  look — not  as  a  professional — but  a  human, 
puzzled  look.  “I  told  you  my  baby  was  a  laughin’  little  thing.  I’m  glad 
she’s  still  like  that.  I'm  glad  I’ve  seen  her.”  Her  lips  quivered  for  a  sec¬ 
ond;  then  with  a  faked  jauntiness  she  nodded.  “So  long!” — and  passed 
through  the  gate  down  into  the  lane. 

I  sat  there  in  the  snow  and  sunlight  some  minutes  after  she  was  gone. 
Then,  getting  up,  I  went  and  stood  by  the  burning  furze.  The  blow¬ 
ing  flames  and  the  blue  smoke  were  alive  and  beautiful;  but  behind 
them  they  were  leaving  blackened  skeleton  twigs.  “Yes,”  I  thought,  “but 
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Ocon!  Before  our  people  knew  the  scattering  of  the  dearth, 
Before  they  saw  potatoes  rot  and  melt  black  in  the  earth, 

I  might  have  stocxi  in  Connacht,  on  the  top  of  Cruckmaelinn, 
•And  all  around  me  I  would  see  the  hundreds  of  my  kin! 
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right  nor  left  nor  any  road  I  see  a  comrade  face, 

Xor  word  to  lift  the  heart  in  me  I  hear  in  any  place; 

They  leave  me  who  pass  by  me  to  my  loneliness  and  care. 
Without  a  house  to  draw  my  step  nor  a  fire  that  I  might  share ! 
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IN  YOUR  BACK 
THERE  IS  A 
PLACE  THAT  RE- 
SENTS  BEING 
MADE  TO  ACT 
LIKE  A  HINGE 
OVER  THE  EDGE 
OF  A  BARREL. 
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I  All  sorts  of  de- 
vices  are  advertis- 

ed  to  make  housework  no  work  at  all  but  play.  — 

Ever\'  advertisement  carries,  or  should  carry, 
the  picture  of  a  neat  and  sweet  little  girl  in  a 
Dutch  haircut  and  a  party  dress  performing  with 

a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  what  was  once  heart-breaking  drudgery — sweep¬ 
ing  a  thick,  heaNy  rug  or  doing  a  two-weeks’  wash  for  eight  in  family, 
five  of  them  girls.  Of  the  toilsome  tasks  that  made  it  necessary  for  great¬ 
grandfather  Stockwell  to  get  married  four  times,  most  have  gone  to  the 
factory,  and  for  most  of  what  remain  labor-saving  machinery  has  been 
invented.  But  there  is  one  job  has  so  far  proved  a  sticker.  Moving.  That 
is  still  done,  as  the  Irishman  played  the  fiddle,  “be  main  stren’th.” 

You  may  look  through  the  advertising  section  till  you  get  eye-strain  and 
you’ll  never  find  the  cut  of  a  machine  to  do  family  moving — a  contraption 
with  a  motor  and  a  green  silk  cable  with  a  plug  on  the  end  of  it  to  go  into 
an  electric  lamp>-socket;  little  Dorothy  in  white  stockings  reading  “Alice 
in  Wonderland”  and  simply  twisting  her  wrist  Ull  all  the  things  are  out  of 
the  house  and  into  the  van,  and  a  legend  beneath  the  cut  in  fancy  tj'pe: 
“A  Child  Can  Operate  It.” 

The  present  crude,  hand-powered  method  of  moving  calls  for  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  an  adult  serpent  and  the  endurance  of  an  ox. 

There  are  times  when  for  the  life  of  me  I  can  not  see  why  p)eople  should 
want  to  move  from  where  they  are  perfectly  happy  and  contented  except 
for  a  few  little  exasperating  inconveniences,  though  it  were  to  move  into 
an  Eden  of  comfort.  Think  of  the  intervening  anguish  of  tearing  up  and 
settling  down!  And  when  one  has  learned  by  often  e.xp>erience  that  wher¬ 
ever  one  goes  or  whatever  one  does  it  is  but  to  swap  one  set  of  inconve¬ 
niences  for  another — why,  moving  is  mere  folly! 
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There  are  times  when  it  seems  to  me  that  this  senseless  craze  to  go  live 
some  place  else  is  one  of  those  dangerous  tendencies  now  so  rife  which  ulti¬ 
mately  will  undermine  society  and  tip  over  (if  we’re  not  very  careful)  one  of 
the  nicest  republics  that  almost  ever  was.  Ch,  how  much  wiser  were  it 
that  we  lived  out  all  our  days  in  the  one  house— to  be  born  there,  have  the 
measles  and  the  wedding  there,  and  pass  the  years  there  placidly  filling  up 
the  attic  all  the  time  with  what  is  hardly  good  enough  to  use  and  yet  is 
much  too  good  to  throw  away,  and  finally  to  breathe  our  last  under  the  old 
roof  which  has  sheltered  us  so  well,  except  when  there  was  a  driving  storm 
from  the  southwest  and  the  rain  got  under  the  shingles. 

There  are  times,  I  repeat,  when  such  a  rooted,  even  arboreal  life 
seems  the  only  rational  one.  As  I  bathe  my  ragged  knuckles  with 
lemon-extract,  which  has  got  into  the  new  medicine  cabinet  by 
mistake,  and  disengage  the  portiere  pins  from  my  pajamas  by  the  flicker¬ 
ing  candle-light  because  the  gas  is  not  cut  in  yet,  and  extend  my  extra- 
wearied  limbs  upon  my  bed  which  bumps  at  one  comer  because  the  caster’s 
lost,  I  raise  my  right  hand  and  solemnly  declare  “Xever  againl” 

And  then,  you  know,  there  are  times  when  it  seems  a  shame  to  have  all 
that  bodily  strength  and  vigor  and  not  do  anything  with  it,  don’t  you  un¬ 
derstand?  but  just  laze  around  in  sybaritic  ease.  About  every  so  often 
one’s  system  seems  to  crave  a  thrilling  rasp.  It’s  against  one’s  principles 
to  go  on  a  three-weeks’  drunk;  the  Indians  are  all  so  civilized  and  nice  it 
would  be  downright  mean  to  go  and  kill  them;  and  a  p>erson  can’t  very' 
well  be  a  cowboy  and  shoot  up  the  town.  So  why  not  do  the  next  best 
thing  and  move?  Eh?  Why  not? 

If  you’re  living  in  the  city  and  eggs  begin  to  get  cheap — alas!  they 
never  really  finish  up  the  job! — you  think  how  nice  it  must  be  in  the  coun¬ 
try  with  the  lilacs  blossoming  and  the  perfumed  air  fanning  your  cheek  as 
you  run  like  a  whitehead  for  the  8:o8  express.  And  if  you’re  living  in  the 
country  and  grim-visaged  winter  begins  to  close  in,  as  evidenced  by  their 
taking  off  the  8:o8  in  the  morning  and  the  4:30  in  the  evening,  why,  town 
seems  so  alluring!  So  many  things  going  on  to  feed  and  stimulate  the 
soul!  So  many  dance  steps  that  you’re  not  learning! 

Be  it  November,  be  it  .\pril,  or  any  other  month  in  town  or  country, 
whenever  by  staying  too  long  in  one  place  the  toxins  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  accumulate  in  your  system,  there  comes  a  time  when  you 
can’t  stand  it  where  you  are  a  minute  longer.  The  location  is  too  far 
from  business  and  too  near  to  church.  The  house  is  badly  planned.  Oh, 
ver\’  badly  planned!  The  dining-room  is  far  too  sunny  when  you’re 
breakfasting  and  the  bedrooms  too  deadly  still.  The  sink  would  break  an 
iron  woman’s  back,  and  right  over  it  there’s  a  kitchen  cabinet — would 
you  think  even  a  builder  could  be  such  a  fool! — whose  door  will  not  stay 
shut,  and  when  you  rise  up  suddenly  from  stooping,  bing!  the  corner  of 
the  door  hits  you  a  vicious  lick  right  on  top  your  head. 

“.\nd  the  paper  in  the  parlor  is  a  perfect  horror  to  me.  Yes,  I  know  I 
did,  but  how  was  I  to  know  thatdt  would  look  so  differently  on  the  wall 
from  what  it  did  in  the  sample-book  when  the  landlord  had  me  pick  it 
out?  Oh,  let’s  move!  This  place  is  getting  on  my  nerves.” 

House-hunting  is  a  topic  I  do  not  care  to  dilate  on.  I  will  say  this, 
though,  that  when  we  consider  how  many  million  wives  in  these  United 
States  have  gone  forth  seeking  a  place  where  they  might  carry  on  a  home. 
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a  human  home,  however  humble;  when  we  consider  the  manifold  discour¬ 
agements  that  the  speculative  builder  has  wantonly  thrown  in  the  way  of 
such  a  laudable  intention,  and  when  we  consider  further  that  there  is  only 
one  divorce  to  every  twelve  marriages — why,  sir,  I  think  we  ought  to  feel 
wonderfully  stayed  and  comforted. 

The  institution  of  Matrimony  is  certainly  a  hardy  perennial  to  stand  up 
under  such  a  frost. 

The  profoundest  thinkers  are  oftentimes  amazed  at  the  widespread 
ramifications  of  a  great  problem.  It’ll  ramify,  and  ramify — why,  a  really 
great  problem  will  ramify  worse  than  red  ants  in  the  ice-box,  give  ’em  both 
an  equal  chance.  Who  would  suppose  at  first  blush  that  the  Conservation 
of  our  Natural  Resources  had  anything  to  do  with  Moving?  Yet  at  sec¬ 
ond  blush  many,  and  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  blush  nearly  all,  will  nod  their 
heads  and  answer;  “It  has  much  to  do.  V’er>’  much  indeed.” 

Ever>'  towering  monarch  of  the  forests  whose  crashing  fall  reverber¬ 
ates  through  the  solemn  aisles  of  Nature’s  Gothic  cathedrals  means  that 
grocer>-men  and  dr>--goods  men  are  going  to  be  that  much  more  sticking 
mean  about  letting  you  have  boxes  and  barrels.  Time  was  when  their 
back  yards  were  stacked  up  high  with  such  and  they  were  glad  enough  to 
have  you  take  ’em,  and  now  you  not  only  have  to  almost  beg  them  on 
bended  knees  to  be  merciful  unto  you,  but  you  have  to  pay  ’em  real 
money! 

“Why  not  save  over  boxes  and  barrels  from  one  moving  to  another?” 

Yes,  but  by  the  time  you’re  old  enough  to  have  the  sense  to  think  of 
that,  you’re  old  enough  to  vow  you’ll  never  move  again.  So  in  the  coun- 
tr\-  lx)xes  and  barrels  go  into  the  furnace  the  first  chilly  evening.  In  town, 
there  isn’t  room  enough  in  the  apartment  to  keep  them  up  there — why, 
you  buy  your  bread  by  the  five-cent  loaf  because  a  ten-cent  loaf  makes 
the  place  so  crowded — and  the  store-room  in  the  basement  is  chock-a- 
block  as  soon  as  the  empty  trunks  are  in  it.  The  janitor  says  he  will  look 
after  the  boxes.  If  he  looks  at  all  it’s  after  them — for  they’re  gone  when 
next  you  want  them. 

IT  IS  not  a  nice  e.xperience  to  go  gathering  containers  for  your  household 
things.  The  grocer  who  was  so  genial  and  so  cheery  as  long  as  he 
looked  for  a  continuance  of  your  patronage,  doesn’t  think  it’s  neces- 
sar\’  to  keep  up  the  strain  now  that  you’re  going  away.  Your  troubles 
are  naught  to  him.  And  if  you  find  a  barrel  at  the  baker’s,  do  you  think 
they  will  deliver  it?  Not  they.  Get  it  home  how  you  can. 

Few  things  are  so  humiliating  as  to  roll  home  a  barrel  through  a  street 
which  seems  unusually  crowded  all  at  once,  especially  if  you’re  a  little  out 
of  practise  in  the  art  of  keeping  a  barrel  revolving  on  its  chime  around  a 
catawampoused  axis.  People  who  wouldn’t  otherwise  take  any  more  no¬ 
tice  of  you  than  if  you  were  nothing  but  common  trash  will  stop  and  gaze 
at  you  intently,  and  even  follow  you  and  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  A  really 
bashful  person  shrinks  from  bringing  home  a  barrel. 

Many  are  puzzled  by  the  question:  “^Tiy  are  Sunday  newspap>ers  so 
big?”  VV’hat  confuses  them  is  their  supposition  that  newspapers  exist  solely 
to  be  read.  W’hich  is  absurd.  Once  you  pack  dishes  you  realize  how  sim¬ 
ple  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  and  are  thankful  that  one  need  save  up 
only  two  brands  of  them  for  four  successive  Sundays  to  be  equippjed  to 
wTap  up  anything. 

Frequent  moving  is  a  great  eliminator  of  the  non-essential,  but,  even  so, 
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you  will  require  at  least  two  barrels,  one  for  the  dishes  and  one,  anyhow, 
for  the  kitchen  things.  Dishes  one  is  prepared  for,  sort  of.  They  are  in 
evidence  three  times  a  day,  and  if  they’re  really  nobility  and  gentry  in  the 
crockery  line,  and  date  away,  ’way  back  to  times  when  folks  didn’t  know 
how  to  make  them  as  pretty  as  they  can  now,  they  are  in  evidence  all  the 
time,  up  on  the  plate-rail. 

But  the  kitchen  things  are  slum-dwellers,  so  to  sp)eak;  when  at  moving¬ 
time  they  come  forth  from  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  it’s  like  the  French 
Revolution.  Their  irruption  in  such  numbers  and  variety  is  daunting  to 
the  stoutest  heart.  To  begin  with  the  dregs  of  the  barrel’s  population, 
there  are  the  flat-irons,  their  stands  and  holders.  And  pans!  Slews  of 
pans!  Roasting-pans,  and  bread-pans,  and  pie-pans,  and  gem-pans,  and 
muffin-pans,  and  saucepans,  and  stew-pans,  and  frying-p)ans,  and  nests  of 
tin  pans,  and  granite  pans — yes,  and  the  dish-pan. 


And  there  are  tin  buckets  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  and  granite  kettles, 
and  skillets,  and  broilers,  and  toasters,  and  egg-poachers;  and  pint- 
cups,  and  quart-cups  with  rings  around  them,  and  colanders  and  skim¬ 
mers,  and  nutmeg-graters,  and  horseradish-graters,  and  flour-sifters,  and 
cooky-cutters,  and  pancake  griddles,  and  pudding  molds  and  steamers,  and  tin 
covers  for  all  sorts  of  things,  and  stone  jars  and  brown  crocks  and  yellow 
bowls  to  beat  up  cake  in,  and  rolling-pins,  and  soap-shakers,  and  dish- 
mop)s,  and  iron  ring  pot-cloths,  and  cast-iron  pots,  and  coffee-mills  and 
meat-grinders,  and  lemon-squeezers,  and  tea-strainers  and  sink-strainers, 
and  coffee-p)ots  and  teapots — several  of  them,  but  none  that  pours  with¬ 
out  slopping — and  coffee-canisters,  and  tea-canisters  and  teakettles,  and 
washboilers,  and  potato-mashers,  and  apple-corers,  and  slaw-cutters, 
and  can-openers,  and  ice-picks,  and  mouse-traps,  and  spice-boxes,  and  the 
kitchen  clock,  and  the  black-handled  knives  and  forks,  and  measuring 
spoons,  and  tin  teaspoons  and  tablespoons,  and  whopping  big  spoons  with 
a  hole  in  the  handle  to  hang  up  by,  and  ladles  and  dippers,  and  the  kitchen 
carver  and  steel  and  fork,  and  the  vegetable  knives,  and  the  chopping  when  the 
knife  and  bowl,  and  the  floor-mop,  and  the  washboard  and  wringer,  and  kitchen 
the  bag  of  clothes-pins,  and  the  clothes-line,  and  the  brooms  (hair  and  com),  things 
and  the  carpet-sweeper,  and  the  dust-pan  and  dust-brush,  and  the  scrub-  dark 

bing-brush.  places  of 


There  must  be  more  things.  .  .  the  earth, 
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I’m  sure  there  are  more  things,  but  after  a  prolonged  effort  like  this  a 
person’s  mind  gets  kind  of  dizzy  and  won’t  work. 

.\nd  there  are  the  pasteboard  packages,  and  tin  cans,  and  glass  bottles 
of  solid  and  liquid  supplies  and  accessories,  bluing,  and  starch,  and  pearl¬ 
ine,  and  ammonia — I’d  like  to  tell  the  man  that  made  the  bottle  for  that 
my  candid  opinion  of  him:  the  tippiest  thing! — and  silver  {X)lish,  and  soap 
and  sugar  and  soda  and  salt,  and  baking-powder,  and  breakfast-food,  and 
raisins,  and  dried  currants,  and  flavoring  extracts —  Why!  You  had  no 
idea  you  had  so  much!  It’s  an  embarrassment  of  riches. 

“Would  you  take  the  vinegar  and  oil  or  wouldn’t  you?” 

“What?  That  expensive  olive-oil  go  down  the  sink?  I  guess  not!  Why, 
that’s  genuine!” 

“Well,  how  about  the  vinegar?  Is  that  the  real  royal  Italian  stuff,  too?” 
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“A  ^  7HY — ah.  .  .  .  Yes,  empty  that  out.  No  use  lugging  it  around 

Y  Y  when  you  can  get  all  you  want  for  five  cents.  The  cork  would 
come  out  anj-way.” 

And  the  canned  fruit.  Oh,  do  be  careful  how  you  pack  the  canned  fruit. 
It  is  so  gawmy  when  it  leaks! 

Kitchen  things  are  so  angular  and  unadaptable  they  won’t  fit  into  any¬ 
thing  artistically.  Some  are  positively  anti-social.  Who  could  pack  a 
clothes-wringer  neatly?  It  must  go  forth  into  the  world  as  undefended  as 
a  college  graduate.  The  brooms  are  lashed  to  the  ironing-board  in  a  wob¬ 
bly  way,  and  the  bread-board  and  the  wash-board  are  unequally  yoked  to¬ 
gether.  The  clothes-basket  and  the  bread-box  are  carriers  somehow,  but 
the  flour-tin  travels  as  a  separate  entity.  To  tie  a  cover  securely  around 
so  slipf)er\'  and  cylindrical  an  institution —  Say!  Did  anybody  ever  tie 
up  a  flour-tin  flour-tight? 

“Oh,  and  next  time  you  are  out,  get  string.  Oh,  I  don’t  know  how  much. 

THEBROOMS  ^ave  I  got  to  have  judgment  for  the  whole  blame  family?  Enough.  Get 

ARB  LASHED  good  String.  Something  that  will  hold.” 

T  o  T  H  E  How  lightly  words  like  these  are  spoken!  Every  store  has  red-and-white 
IRONING-  pack-thread,  the  very  thing  to  tie  a  rag  around  a  cut  thumb,  but  far  too 
tender  for  a  harsher  employ;  a  mud-colored  cord  the  thinness  of  an  E  fid¬ 
dle-string,  and  a  sort  of  hank  of  barely  twnsted  fibers — and  that’s  all.  No 
proper,  substantial  string.  Oh,  yes,  they  have  a  linen  cord  ver\’  stout  and 
strong  and  only  a  dollar  or  so  a  yard.  And  they  let  on  they  haven’t  an 
idea  where  you  might  get  what  you  want.  The  queerest 
world  this  is! 

Packing  the  dishes  is  about  the  best  part  of  mo^^ng. 
It  comes  in  an  early  stage  while  still  the  strenuous  life 
attracts,  ere  you  find  out  that  in  your  back  there  is  a 
place  that  much  resents  being  made  to  act  like  a  hinge 
too  often  over  the  edge  of  the  barrel.  It’s  such  neat 
and  pretty  work,  too.  You  do  snag  your  hands  on  the 
nails  that  project  through  into  the  barrel,  but  you  don’t 
mind  that.  Every  plate  and  cup  and  saucer  is  swathed, 
till  its  own  mother  wouldn’t  know  it,  in  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  comic  sups,  and  pictures  of  society  ladies  and  dogs 
and  children  and  gentlemen  having  a  perfectly  elegant 
half-tone-on-coated-paper  time  of  it  at  some  far-off  place 
where  it  costs  lots  and  lots  of  money.  Every  creN-ice  and 
interstice  is  tightened  with  wadded-up  murders  and 
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suicides  and  burglaries  and  political  guff  and 
graft  exposures  and  suffragette  outrages  and 
“dainty  desserts”  that  call  for  the  whites  of 
fourteen  eggs. 

When  it  is  the  fall-flitting  into  town,  dish¬ 
packing  has  fewer  thrills;  there’s  generally 
room  in  the  kitchen  to  approach  the  barrel 
from  all  points  of  the  compass;  but  when  it  is 
the  vernal  voyage  to  the  country,  and  the 
barrel  je-e-est  goes  snugly  in  the  gangway 
between  the  pot-closet  and  the  tubs,  then,  oh, 
then  there  are  dramatic  moments.  In  some 
ways  it’s  nice  to  have  one’s  man  to  help  you 
move,  and  some  ways  it  isn’t.  He’s  good  to 
stand  with  one  foot  on  the  pot-closet  and 
the  other  on  the  tubs  and  reach  down  things 
from  the  top  shelves;  but  when  he  loses  his 
balance  and  grabs  at  the  gas-fixture,  and  only 
saves  himself  by  stepping  hastily  on  top  the 
barrel  where  you  have  put  all  that  remain  of 
the  dozen  of  those  thin  wine-glasses,  why — 
ah.  .  .  .  aha  .  .  .  why  .  .  . 

In  the  old  days  when  a  man  might  whittle 
for  whittling’s  sake,  and  not  feel  that  he  was 
committing  the  mortal  sin  of  wicked  waste,  a  barrel-head  could  be  got  to  ph^'ontop 
close  a  barrel.  Then,  when  you  put  the  top  hoop  back  into  place,  you  the  barrel 
could  nail  it  with  a  satisfactory  lick.  .\lso,  there  used  to  be  cut  nails,  where  you 
You  might  have  to  be  careful  to  turn  the  taper  of  it  so  as  not  to  split 
the  grain;  but,  even  so,  there  was  stiffness  to  it,  and  it  went  in  honestly  wine-glass- 
and  sturdily.  But  these  modern  wire-nails!  Laws!  Even  when  they’re  es— 
new,  they’d  sooner  bend  than  go  the  way  you  want  them,  and  when 
they’re  second-hand,  and  you  have  hammered  them  on  the  tiled  floor — I 
won’t  say  “straight”  exactly,  but  a  little  less  like  Hebrew  characters — 
why,  it  seems  presumptuous  to  be  taking  out  your  church-letters  for 
where  you’re  moving  to. 

And  w’hen  you’re  trying  to  make  out  with  a  piece  of  gunnysacking  for 
a  top,  which  won’t  stay  put  though  every  member  of  the  family  holds 
it  down  tight,  and  the  top  hoop  persists  in  getting  skew’geed,  and  you 
tr>’  to  hit  a  crooked  nail  and  drive  it  into  a  barrel-stave  whose  natural 
springiness  is  all  unchecked  and,  instead  of  going  into  the  wood,  the  dang 
thing  whizzes  apast  your  ear,  whops  on  the  wall,  and  tinkles  to  the  floor, 
you  say  to  yourself :  “What’s  the  use  of  even  pretending  to  be  sane?”  You 
just  let  go  all  holds  upon  your  temper,  and  jaw  at  the  malignant  creatures 
that  know  well  enough  what  you  want  of  them  but  are  too  dod-rotted 
mean  to  do  it: 

“.\h,  yes,  now,  ain’t  you  smart!  Aw,  hold  still,  can’t  ye?  Well,  did 
you  ever  see  anything  so  cussed?  Oh,  go  in,  dad-blame  you!  Well,  by 
the  jumping  Jehoshaphat,  now  you’ll  go  in  or  I’ll — ”  You  roar  with  rage 
and  throw  things.  .4  disgraceful  piece  of  business  altogether. 

Nailing  up  the  boxes  isn’t  quite  so  bad.  Still,  it’s  a  poor  kind  of  world 
we  have  these  days,  when  they  make  the  sides  of  boxes  so  skimping  thin 
that  only  a  nail  the  slimness  of  a  needle  will  keep  from  splitting  out,  and 
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that  won’t  drive  straight.  I’m  always  glad  I  didn’t  choose  family  moving 
as  a  profession. 

If  publishers  were  practical-minded  men,  in  touch  with  life  in  its  ele¬ 
mental  humanness,  this  might  be  a  happier  world  to  move  in,  for  they 
would  build  books  so  they  would  be  aliquot  parts  of  the  cubical  contents 
of  a  soaj)-bo.\.  But  they’re  such  dreamers!  They  muddle  along,  half 
awake,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in  every  box  of  books  there  is  a  vacant 
space  that  no  volume  can  be  crowded  in  to  fill,  though  it  cries  to  heaven 
to  be.  Nothing  else  exists  that  will  just  neatly  go  in — nothing,  that  is, 
that  will  not  squash  if  the  box  should  be  upend^.  For  books  are  heavy, 
even  light  literature. 

Still,  books  are  even  more  delightful  to  pack  than  dishes;  they  are  so 
prettily  parallelopif>edonic,  whereas  most  household  goods  will  not  lie  snug 
however  they  are  turned.  The  fancy  clock  and  a  vase  or  two  and  some  of 
the  plate-railers  that  you  overlooked  when  you  were  at  the  dish-barrel,  get 
put  off  and  put  off  because  they  are  so  bothersome.  Finally,  when  the  boxes 
begin  to  grow  scarce,  you  have  to  stow  them  and  the  piano  music,  from 
Rachmaninoff  to  “rag,”  and  an  overflow  sofa-pillow,  and  your  dress-suit, 
which  dassen’t  go  into  the  suit-case  because  that  has  to  be  kept  open  for 
what  you  mean  to  leave  till  the  last  minute — all  these  are  bundled  in 
together. 

“No!  No!  Let  that  alone,  can’t  you?  Heavens  to  Betsy!  Don't  put 
that  monkey-wrench  in  there!  I’m  going  to  want  that  in  about  two  shakes 
of  a  lamb’s  tail.  And  besides —  Well,  now,  who’s  doing  this,  you  or  me? 
Good  land  of  love!  Haven’t  you  got  anything  to  do  but  just  stand  around 
in  my  way?  Well,  that’s  all  right;  I  know  what  I’m  about,  I  guess.  Now, 
let’s  see;  would  you  put  this  in  the  box  first  or —  Now  where  have  you  gone 
to?  Just  when  I  need  you—  Would  you  put  this  in  at  the  bottom  dr 
would  you —  Hold  on!  Put  this  in  first —  No,  I  got  a  better  scheme  yet. 
Now,  never  you  mind;  your  Uncle  Dudley’s  engineering  this.  Here.  Hand 
me  that  dress-coat.  Oh,  the  wrinkles’ll  shake  out  all  right  when  we  get 
there.  Where’s  that  clock?  I  don’t  want  the  vase;  I  want  the  clock.  Well, 
where  do  you  suppose  it’s  got  to?  You  didn’t  do  anything  with  it,  did  you? 
Well,  wouldn’t  that  beat  you?  Not  two  minutes  ago  I  had  it  right  imder 
my  hand —  Oh,  here  it  is!” 

And  just  then  a  still  small  voice  says:  “I  am  here  too.”  Hardly  a  voice, 
either;  more  like  a  still,  small  plink!  You  lift  your  foot,  and  there  are  the 
pieces  of  your  Thousand  Wise  Men  plate. 

“A  ^  7 ELL,  honey,  what’s  the  use  of  grieving  now?  The  mischief’s  done. 

Why  didn’t  you  tell  me —  Oh,  I  did  so  look  where  I  was  going. 

How  was  I  to  know  that  it  was  going  to  hide  under  that  sheet  of 
music  just  on  purpose  to  get  smashed?  But  isn’t  that  life?  One  minute 
high  on  the  plate-rail  of  popularity,  the  next  going  down  with  the  garbage.” 

The  house  grows  momently  more  desolate.  The  windows  are  bared  and 
gaunt;  the  naked  boards  ring  hollowly  at  your  heels  as  rugs  are  corded  up 
in  bales,  discovering  their  guilty  secret  of  unsuspected  dust  beneath  them; 
the  brush-end  of  the  broom  dislodges  picture-hooks  that  jingle  to  the  floor, 
while  picture- wires  coil  cold  and  snake-like  about  your  wrists;  all  that  will 
pile  up  is  piled  up,  and  what  won’t  is  leaned  against  the  wall;  the  floor,  lit¬ 
tered  with  paf>er,  excelsior,  sawdust,  and  scraps  of  board,  looks  as  discon¬ 
solate  as  a  back  yard  when  the  snow  first  goes  away;  the  gas  blazes  in  every 
room  as  your  haggard  eyes  search  for  omitted  things  as  shipwrecked  mariners 
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on  a  raft  search  for  the  rescuing  sail;  the  clock  is  racing  nearer  the  early 
morning  hours,  but,  though  every  joint  in  you  aches  like  an  ulcerated  tooth, 
you  daren’t  tumble  into  bed,  because  the  movers’ll  be  here  the  first  thing 
and  there’ll  be  enough  to  do  then,  goodness  knows! 

So  you  toil  on.  Reason  and  judgment  have  quit  their  job;  only  nerves 
remain.  All  that  you  wish  you  hadn’t  done,  afterward,  you  do  then. 

Five  minutes  after  you  touch  the  bed,  it  seems,  the  sun  is  blazing  through 
the  naked  windows.  Time  to  stir  yourself,  stiff  as  a  ladder,  your  feet 
swelled  and  aching,  your  back  creaking  like  a  dry  hinge,  your  eyes  all 
scratchy,  and  you  hungrier  than  a  hound-pup,  and  breakfast,  on  the  tubs, 
the  poorest,  picked-up  thing  you  ever  worrit  down.  Gulp  your  coffee, 
though,  and  start  right  in.  The  movers’ll  be  here,  now,  any  minute,  and 
there’s  an  awful  lot  to  do,  right  at  the  very  last.  The  left-out  dishes  are 
washed  up  anyhow  and  huddled  into  something;  the  last-remaining  bed  is 
knocked  apart  by  your  poor  bruised  hands,  and  you  struggle  with  that 
meanest  of  all  mean  things  to  manage,  a  mattress.  Hurry  now;  they’ll  be 
here  any  minute —  That’s  them  now!  .  .  . 

No  use  to  try  to  call  up  memories  of  that  final  spasm.  You  couldn’t  if 
you  would.  It’s  like  some  horrid  dream,  vague  yet  terrible.  It’s  over  now, 
and  you  are  left  so  stupefied  you  wouldn’t  jump  if  you  were  shot  at.  All 
you  can  think  of  is  that,  played-out  as  you  are,  you’ve  got  to  start  in  on 
what  is  even  worse  than  moving  out,  and  that’s  moving  in. 

Why  do  people  do  such  things?  Why  can’t  they  wait  until  inventors 
get  up  something  with  a  wire  rigged  to  a  plug  that  goes  into  an  electric 
lamp-socket  that  does  family  moving  with  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  so 
easily  that  “A  Child  Can  Operate  It”? 

P.  S.  You  forgot  to  go  and  get  the  gas-deposit. 


PICTURE. 
HOOKS  JIN¬ 
GLE  TO  THE 
FLOOR. 
WHILE  PIC 
TURE  WIRES 
COIL  COLD 
AND  SNAKE- 
UKE  ABOUT 
YOUR 
WRISTS. 


THE  WOMAN  SPIRITED  HER 
SNAKES  AWAY. 


KINQ,(^^rfio  KHYBER  RJFLES 

by  3albot  ‘Mundy 

ylutbor  Hoobiim  yiail  £77ic  limds  of  tbcHorid,  etc. 

1LLU5TRAT10S5  BY  JOSEPH  CLEMENT  COLL 

-^T  THE  outbreak  of  the  war.  Athelstan  King,  a  captain  in  the  Indian 
/#\  army,  is  assigned  to  Secret  Service  duty  in  the  Himalayas.  India’s 
forces  are  mostly  oversea,  and  the  Hill  Tribes,  which  always  take  ad- 
.  /  ^\\  vantage,  are  threatening  to  overrun  all  India  in  a  Holy  War.  It  is 

known  that  the  Turks  and  the  Germans  are  working  to  promote  this 
end.  King’s  simple  little  task  is  to  prevent  a  Holy  War.  His  orders  call  for  a 
journey  to  Khinjan.  and  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  Khinjan  Caves.  Also,  he 
is  directed  to  work  with  A'asmini,  the  most  fascinating  and  mysterious  woman  in 
all  India,  who  has  ser\’ed  the  Government,  and  who  claims  to  be  free  of  Khinjan. 

King  starts  to  Delhi  to  join  her.  At  the  station  he  causes  the  arrest  of  a  Hill¬ 
man  who  was  following  him,  and  on  the  train  he  prevents  another  from  murdering 
him.  From  the  would-be  murderer  he  takes  a  knife  of  ancient  make,  with  a  gold 
hilt  in  the  likeness  of  a  woman  who  looks  remarkably  like  Yasmini.  Arrived 
in  Delhi,  King  is  “shadowed”  by  a  native,  a  Rangar  dandy,  who  proves  to  be 
Yasmini’s  man,  Rewa  Gunga.  The  Rangar  gives  King  a  curious  bracelet  as  his 
passport  to  Khinjan,  and  conducts  him  to  Yasmini’s  house. 
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hie  to  a  liar,  for  lies  are  his  coin. 
Steal  from  a  thief,  for  that  is  easy. 
Set  a  trap  for  a  trickster,  and 

catch  him  at  the  first  attempt. 
But  beware  of  the  man  who 
has  no  axe  to  grind. 

Eastern  proverb. 


CHAPTER  THREE 

IT  WAS  a  musty-smelling  entrance,  dark  as 
death.  Dimly  King  made  out  Rewa  Gunga  and 
followed  him  up  stairs  that  wound  backward 
and  forward  on  themselves.  Somewhere,  two 
stories  at  least  above  road  level,  there  was  a  sudden 
blaze  of  light  and  he  blinked  at  more  mirrors  than  he 
could  count.  They  had  been  swung  on  hinges  suddenly,  to  throw  the  light 
full  in  his  face. 

There  were  curtains  reflected  in  each  mirror,  and  little  lamps  cunningly 
arranged.  Rewa  Gunga  stood  watching  with  quiet  amusement,  seeming  to 
exp>ect  King  to  take  a  chance  and  go  forward,  but  if  he  did  he  reckoned 
without  his  guest.  King  stood  still. 

Then  suddenly,  as  if  she  had  done  it  a  thousand  times  before  and  sur¬ 
prised  a  thousand  jjeople,  a  little  nut-brown  maid  parted  the  middle  pair 
of  curtains,  and  said  “Salaam!” — smiling  with  teeth  that  were  as  white  as 
porcelain.  All  the  other  curtains  parted,  too.  There  were  a  hundred 
maids.  But  only  one  spoke.  King  looked  not  at  all  disturbed. 

Balked  of  his  amusement,  Rewa  Gunga  hurried  past  him,  thrusting  the 
little  maid  aside,  and  led  the  way.  King  followed  into  a  long  room,  whose 
walls  were  hung  writh  richer  silks  than  any  he  remembered  to  have  seen. 
In  a  great  wride  window  to  one  side  some  tw'enty  women  began  at  once  to 
make  flute  music.  Silken  punkahs  swung  from  chains,  w’afting  back  and 
forth  a  cloud  of  sandalwood  smoke  that  veiled  the  whole  scene  in  mysteri¬ 
ous,  scented  mist.  Through  the  open  window  came  the  splash  of  a  foun¬ 
tain  and  the  chattering  of  birds,  and  the  branch  of  a  feathery  tree  droop)ed 
near  by.  It  seemed  that  the  long  white  wall  below'  was  that  of  Yasmini’s 
garden. 

“Be  welcome!”  laughed  Rewa  Gunga;  “I  am  to  do  the  honors,  since  she 
is  not  here.  Be  seated,  sahib.” 

King  chose  a  divan  at  the  room’s  farthest  end,  near  tall  curtains  that  led 
into  rooms  beyond.  He  turned  his  back  toward  the  reason  for  his  choice. 
On  a  little  ivory-inlaid  ebony  table  about  ten  feet  away  lay  a  knife  that  was 
almost  the  exact  duplicate  of  the  one  inside  his  shirt.  Bronze  knives  of 
ancient  date,  writh  golden  handles  carved  to  represent  a  woman  dancing, 
are  rare.  The  ability  to  seem  not  to  notice  incriminating  evidence  is  rarer 
still — rarest  of  all  when  under  the  eyes  of  a  native  of  India,  for  cats  and 
hawks  are  dullards  by  comparison  to  them.  But  King  saw  the  knife,  yet 
did  not  seem  to  see  it. 

There  was  nothing  there  calculated  to  set  an  Englishman  at  ease.  In 
spite  of  the  Rangar's  casual  manner  Yasmini’s  reception-room  felt  like  the 
antechamber  to  another  world,  where  mystery  is  atmosphere,  and  ordinary 
air  to  breathe  is  not  at  all.  He  could  sense  hushed  expectancy  on  every 
side — could  feel  the  eyes  of  many  women  fixed  on  him — and  began  to  draw 
on  his  guard  as  a  fighting  man  draw's  on  armor.  There  and  then  he  de¬ 
liberately  set  himself  to  resist  mesmerism,  which  is  the  East’s  chief  weapon. 

Rewra  Gunga,  perfectly  at  home,  spraw'led  leisurely  along  a  cushioned 
couch,  writh  a  grace  that  the  West  has  not  learned  yet;  but  King  did  not 
make  the  mistake  of  trusting  him  any  better  for  his  easy  manners,  and  his 
eyes  sought  sw'iftly  for  some  unrhythmic,  unplanned  thing  on  which  to 
rest,  that  he  might  save  himself  by  a  sort  of  mental  leverage. 

Glancing  along  the  w'all  that  faced  the  big  w'indow',  he  noticed  for  the 
first  time  a  huge  .Afridi,  who  sat  on  a  stool  and  leaned  back  against 
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the  silken  hangings,  with  arms  folded.  “Who  is  that  man?”  he  asked. 

“He?  Oh,  he  is  a  savage — just  a  big  savage,”  said  Rewa  Gunga,  looking 
vaguely  annoyed. 

“Why  is  he  here?”  He  did  not  dare  let  go  of  this  chance  side-issue.  He 
knew  that  Rewa  Gunga  wished  him  to  talk  of  Yasmini,  and  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  about  her,  and  that  if  he  succumbed  to  that  temptation  all  his  self- 
control  would  be  cunningly  sapped  away  from  him. 

“What  is  he  doing  here?”  he  insisted. 

“He?  Oh,  he  does  nothing.  He  waits,”  purred  the  Rangar.  “He  is  to 
be  your  body-servant  on  your  journey  to  the  North.  He  is  nothing — no- 
b(xly  at  all  I — e.xcept  that  he  is  to  be  trusted  utterly  because  he  loves  Vas- 
mini.  He  is  Obediencel  A  big,  obedient  fool!  Let  him  be!” 

“No,”  said  King.  “If  he’s  to  be  my  man  I’ll  speak  to  him!”  He  felt 
himself  winning.  Already  the  spell  of  the  room  was  lifting,  and  he  no 
longer  felt  the  cloud  of  sandalwood  smoke  like  a  veil  across  his  brain, 
“Won’t  you  tell  him  to  come  here  to  me?” 

Rewa  Gunga  laughed,  resting  his  silk  turban  against  the  wall  hangings, 
and  clasping  both  hands  about  his  knee.  It  was  as  a  man  might  laugh  who 
has  been  touched  in  a  bout  with  foils. 

“Oh! — Ismail!”  he  called,  w’ith  a  voice  like  a  bell,  that  made  King  stare 
at  him. 

The  .\fridi  seemed  to  come  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  and  looked  bewildered, 
'rubbing  his  eyes  and  feeling  whether  his  turban  was  on  straight.  He 
/  combed  his  beard  with  nervous  fingers  as  he  gazed  about  him,  and  then 
caught  Rewa  Gunga’s  eye.  Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“Come!”  ordered  Rewa  Gunga. 

The  man  obeved. 
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“Did  you  see?”  Rewa  Gunga  chuckled.  “He  rose  from  his  place  like  a 
buffalo,  rump  first  and  then  shoulder  after  shoulder!  Such  men  are  safe! 
Such  men  think  too  slowly  to  invent  deceit  for  its  own  sake!” 

The  Afridi  came  and  towered  above  them,  standing  with  gnarled  hands 
knotted  into  clubs. 

“What  is  thy  name?”  King  asked  him. 

“Ismail!”  he  boomed. 

“Thou  art  to  be  my  serv’ant?” 

“Aye!  So  said  she.  I  am  her  man.  I  obey!” 

“When  did  she  say  so?”  King  asked  him  blandly,  the  asking  of  unex¬ 
pected  questions  being  half  the  art  of  secret  service,  altliough  the  other 
half  is  harder  to  achieve. 

The  Hillman  stroked  his  great  beard  and  stood  considering  the  ques¬ 
tion.  One  could  almost  imagine  the  click  of  slow  machinery  revolving  in 
his  mind,  though  King  entertained  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he  was  not 
so  stupid  as  he  chose  to  seem.  His  eyes  were  too  hawk-bright  to  be  a  stu¬ 
pid  man’s. 

“Before  she  went  away,”  he  answered  at  last. 

“When  did  she  go  away?” 

He  thought  again;  then,  “Yesterday,”  he  said. 

“Why  did  you  wait  before  you  answered?” 

The  Afridi’s  eyes  furtively  sought  Rewa  Gunga ’s,  and  found  no  aid  there. 
Watching  the  Rangar  less  furtively,  but  even  less  obviously.  King  was 
aware  that  his  eyes  were  nearly  clos^,  as  if  they  were  not  interested.  The 
fingers  that  clasped  his  knee  dnunmed  on  it  indifferently;  seeing  which. 
King  allowed  himself  to  smile. 

“Never  mind,”  he  told  Ismail.  “It  is  no  matter.  It  is  ever  well  to  think 
twice  before  speaking  once,  for  thus  mistakes  die  still-born.  Only  the  mon¬ 
key-folk  thrive  on  quick  answers — is  it  not  so?  Thou  art  a  man  of  many 
inches — of  thew  and  sinew — hey,  but  thou  art  a  man!  If  the  heart  within 
those  great  ribs  of  thine  is  true  as  thine  arms  are  strong,  I  shall  be  fortunate 
to  have  thee  for  a  serv’ant!” 

“Aye!”  said  the  Afridi.  “But  what  are  words?  She  has  said  I  am  thy 
serv’ant,  and  to  hear  her  is  to  obey!” 

“Then  from  now  thou  art  my  ser\ant?  Then,  take  me  a  telegram!”  said 
King. 

He  BEG.\N  to  write  at  once  on  a  half-sheet  of  paper  that  he  tore  from 
a  letter  he  had  in  his  pocket,  setting  down  a  row  of  figures  at  the 
top  and  transposing  into  cipher  as  he  went  along. 

“Yasmini  has  gone  north.  Is  there  any  reason  at  your  end  why  I.  should 
not  follow  her  at  once?” 

He  addressed  it  in  plain  English  to  his  friend,  the  General  at  Peshawur, 
taking  great  care  lest  the  Rangar  read  it  through  those  sleepy,  half-closed 
eyes  of  his.  Then  he  tore  the  cipher  from  the  top,  struck  a  match  and 
burned  the  strip  of  piaper,  and  handed  the  coded  telegram  to  Ismail,  direct¬ 
ing  him  carefully  to  a  Government  oflSce  where  the  cipher  signature  would 
be  recognized  and  the  telegram  given  precedence. 

Ismail  stalked  off  with  it,  striding  like  Moses  down  from  Sinai — hook¬ 
nose,  hawk-eye,  flowing  beard,  dignity  and  all;  and  King  settled  down  to 
guard  himself  against  the  next  attempt  on  his  sovereign  self-command. 

Now  he  chose  to  notice  the  knife  on  the  ebony  table.  He  reached  for 
it,  and  turned  it  over  and  over  in  his  hand.  “A  strange  knife,”  he  said. 
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“Yes — from  Khinjan,”  said  Rewa  Gunga,  and  King  eyed  him  as  one 
wolf  eyes  another. 

“There  is  another  knife  that  matches  it.  That  bracelet  you  now  wear, 
sahib,  is  from  Khinjan  Caves,  too!  She  has  the  secret  of  the  Caves!” 

“I  have  heard  that  the  Heart  of  the  Hills  is  there,”  King  answered.  “Is 
that  a  treasure-house?” 

Rewa  Gunga  laughed.  “.Ask  her,  sahib!  Perhaps  she  will  tell  you!  Per¬ 
haps  she  will  let  you  see!  Who  knows?  She  is  a  woman  of  resource  and 
unexpectedness —  Let  her  women  dance  for  you  a  while.” 

King  nodded  and  laid  the  knife  down.  .A  minute  or  so  later  at  a  sign 
from  Rewa  Gunga  a  woman  left  the  great  window-place  and  spirited  the 
knife  away. 

“May  I  have  a  sheet  of  paper?”  King  asked,  for  he  knew  that  another 
fight  for  his  self-command  was  due. 

Rewa  Gunga  gave  an  order,  and  a  maid  brought  him  scented  paper  on  a 
silver  tray.  He  drew  out  his  own  fountain-pen  then,  and  made  ready. 

IN  SPITE  of  the  great  silken  punkah  that  swung  rhythmically  across  the 
full  breadth  of  the  room,  the  heat  was  so  great  that  the  pen  slipped  round 
and  round  between  his  fingers.  Yet  he  contrived  to  write;  and  since  his 
one  object  was  to  give  his  brain  employment,  he  wrote  down  a  list  of  the 
names  he  had  memorized  in  the  train  on  the  journey  from  Peshawur,  not 
thinking  of  a  use  for  the  list  until  he  had  finished  it. 

While  he  began  to  write,  more  than  a  dozen  dancing  women  swept  into 
the  room  from  behind  the  silk  hangings,  in  a  concerted  movement  that  was 
all  lithe,  slumberous  grace.  Wo<^-wind  music  called  to  them  from  the 
great,  deep  window,  as  snakes  are  summoned  from  their  holes;  and  as  co¬ 
bras  answer  the  charmer’s  call  the  women  glided  to  the  center  and  stood 
poised  beneath  the  punkah. 

There  they  began  to  chant,  and  a  dance  began,  in  and  out,  round  and 
round,  lazily,  ever  so  lazily,  wreathed  in  buoyant  gossamer  that  was 
scarcely  more  solid  than  the  sandalwood  smoke  they  wafted  into  rings. 

King  watched  them,  and  listened  to  their  chant,  until  he  began  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  strain  on  the  eye-muscles  that  precedes  the  mesmeric  spell. 
Then  he  wrote,  and  read  what  he  had  written,  and  wrote  again. 

“What  have  you  written?”  asked  a  quiet  voice  at  his  ear;  and  he  turned 
to  look  straight  in  the  eyes  of  Rewa  Gunga,  who  had  leaned  forward  to 
read  over  his  shoulder.  Just  for  one  second  he  hovered  on  the  brink  of 
quick  defeat.  Having  escaped  the  Scx'lla  of  the  dancing  women,  Charybdis 
waited  for  him  in  the  shape  of  eyes  that  were  pools  of  hot  mystery.  It  was 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice  that  brought  him  back  to  the  world  again,  and 
saved  his  will  for  him  unbound. 

“Read  it,  won’t  you?”  he  laughed.  “If  you  know  A'asmini’s  secrets, 
mark  the  names  of  those  still  in  Delhi.” 

Rewa  Gunga  took  pen  and  paper,  and  set  a  mark  against  some  thirty  of 
the  names,  for  King  had  a  manner  that  disarmed  refusal. 

“Where  are  the  others?”  he  asked  him,  after  a  glance  at  it. 

“In  jail,  or  else  over  the  border.” 

“Already?” 

The  Rangar  nodded.  “Trust  Yasmini!  She  saw  to  that  jolly  well  be¬ 
fore  she  left  Delhi!  She  would  have  stayed  had  there  been  anything  more 
to  do!” 

All  this  while  the  women  danced  on,  in  time  to  wailing  flute-music,  until. 
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it  seemed  from  nowhere,  a  lovelier  woman  than  any  of  them  appeared  in 
their  midst,  sitting  cross-legged,  with  a  flat  basket  on  her  knees.  She  sat 
with  arms  raised,  and  swayed  from  the  waist  as  if  in  a  delirium.  Her  arms 
moved  in  narrowing  circles,  higher  and  higher  above  the  basket  lid,  and 
the  lid  began  to  rise.  Nobody  touched  it,  nor  was  there  any  string,  but 
as  it  rose  it  swayed  with  sickening  monotony. 

It  was  minutes  before  the  bodies  of  two  great  king-cobras  could  be  made 
out,  moving  against  the  woman’s  spangled  dress.  The  basket  lid  was  rest¬ 
ing  on  their  heads,  and  as  the  music  and  the  chanting  rose  to  a  wild,  weird 
shriek,  the  lid  rose  too,  until  suddenly  the  woman  snatched  the  lid  away 
and  the  snakes  were  revealed,  with  hoods  raised,  hissing  the  cobra’s  hate- 
song  that  is  prelude  to  the  poison-death. 

They  struck  at  the  woman,  one  after  the  other,  and  she  leaped  out  of 
their  range,  swift  and  as  supple  as  they.  Instantly  then  she  joined  in  the 
dance,  with  the  snakes  striking  right  and  left  at  W.  Left  and  right  she 
swayed  to  avoid  them,  far  more  gracefully  than  a  matador  avoids  the  bull, 
and  courting  a  deadlier  peril  than  he — poisonous,  two  to  his  one.  As  she 
danced  she  whirled  both  arms  above  her  head  and  cried  as  the  were-wolves 
are  said  to  do  on  stormy  nights. 

Some  unseen  hand  drew  a  blind  over  the  great  window,  and  an  eerie  *1,,. 
green-and-golden  light  began  to  play  from  one  end  of  the  room,  throwing 
the  dancers  into  half-relief  and  deep>ening  the  mystery.  JJjl 

Sweet,  strange  scents  were  wafted  in  from  under  the  silken  hangings.  ||| 

The  room  grew  cooler  by  unguessed  means.  Every  sense  was  treacherously  l| ,,  .  1||  'i'll 

wooed.  And  ever,  in  the  middle  of  the  moving  light  among  the  languorous  'ij  .  '  ' :  I  i 

dancers,  the  snakes  pursued  the  woman!  't  *  '  '  ij 

“Do  you  do  this  often?”  King  asked,  taking  his  eyes  off  the  dance  with-  j  |  ij,,  i  -ji  / 
out  any  very  great  effort. 

Rewa  Gunga  clapped  hb  hands  and  the  dance  ceased.  The  woman  spir-  A 

ited  her  snakes  away.  The  blind  was  drawn  upward,  and  in  a  moment  all  5*|V 
was  normal  again,  with  the  punkah  swinging  slowly  overhead,  except  that 
the  seductive  smell  remained  that  was  like  the  early  morning  breath  of  all 
the  different  flowers  of  India. 

“If  SHE  were  here,”  said  the  Rangar  a  little  grimly — with  a  trace  of  dis- 
appointment — “you  would  not  snatch  your  eyes  away  like  that!  You 
would  have  been  jolly  well  transfixed,  my  friend!  These— she — that  wo-  J  - 
man — they  are  but  clumsy  amateurs!  If  she  were  here,  to  dance  with  her 
snakes  for  you,  you  would  have  been  jolly  well  dancing  with  , f 
her,  if  she  had  wished  it!  Perhaps  you  shall  see  her  dance  '•  f  *  j 

some  day!  Ah — here  is  Ismail,”  he  added  in  an  altered  tone 

of  voice.  He  seemed  relieved  at  sight  of  the  Afridi.  >  d  d  lTlr 

Bursting  through  the  glass-bead  curtains  at  the  door,  the  ^  ^ 

great  savage  strode  down  the  room,  holding  out  a  telegram.  t,  ^ 

Rewa  Gunga  looked  as  if  he  would  have  snatched  it,  but  King’s  fj,  !  jj 

hand  was  held  out  first.  With  a  murmur  of  conventional  '  1 1; 

ai^logy  King  tore  the  envelope,  and  his  eyes  grew  ablaze  j  I  [  ' 

with  something  more  than  wonder.  A  mystery,  added  to  a  -I  .:”  '5I  ;  ' 

mysterj',  stirred  all  the  zeal  in  him.  But  he  sweated  his  ex-  ?>:il  ^ 

citement  down.  li  ' 

“Read  that,  will  you?”  he  said,  passing  it  to  Rewa  Gunga.  ’"'’j 

It  was  not  in  cipher,  but  in  plain  English.  | 

“She  has  not  gone  north,”  it  ran.  “She  is  still  in  Delhi.  Suit  ’ 

your  own  movements  to  your  plans.” 
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“Can  you  explain?”  asked  King,  in  a  level  voice,  watching  the  Rangar 
narrowly,  but  failing  to  detect  a  symptom  of  emotion. 

“Explain?”  said  the  Rangar.  “Who  can  explain  foolishness?  It  means 
that  another  fat  general  has  made  another  fat  mistake!” 

“What  makes  you  so  certain  she  went  north?”  King  asked. 

Instead  of  answering,  Rewa  Gunga  beckoned  Ismail,  who  had  stepped 
back  out  of  hearing.  The  giant  came  and  loomed  over  them  like  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lamp  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

I  “Whither  went  she?”  asked  the  Rangar. 

[  “To  the  North!”  he  boomed. 

.  “How  knowest  thou?” 
j  “I  saw  her  go!” 

J  “When  went  she?” 

0  “Yesterday,  when  a  telegram  came.” 

B  “By  what  route  did  she  go?”  asked  Rewa  Gunga. 
fi  “By  the  terrain  from  the  isstation.” 

“How  knowest  thou  that?” 

i'  “I  was  there,  bearing  her  box  of  jewels.” 

“Didst  thou  see  her  buy  the  tikkut?” 
i:  “Nay,  I  bought  it,  for  she  ordered  me.” 

[“For  what  destination  was  the  tikkut?” 

“Peshawur!”  Ismail  filled  his  mouth  with  the  word  as  if  he  loved  it. 
“Yet — ”  It  was  King  who  spoke  now,  pointing  an  accusing  finger  at 
him — “a  burra  sahib  sends  a  tar  to  me — this  is  it! — to  say  she  is  in  Delhi 
still!  Who  told  thee  to  answer  those  questions  with  those  words?” 

“she!”  the  big  man  answered. 

“Yasmini?” 

“.^ye!  May  Allah  cover  her  with  blessings!” 

“Ah!”  said  King.  “You  have  my  leave  to  depart  out  of  ear-shot.” 

Then  he  turned  on  Rewa  Gunga.  “Whatever  the  truth  of  all  this,” 
he  said  quietly,  “I  suppose  it  means  she  has  done  what  there  was  to 
do  in  Delhi?” 


“Sahib — trust  her!  Does  a  tigress  hunt  where  no  watercourses  are,  and 
where  no  game  goes  to  drink?  She  follows  the  sambur!'' 

“You  are  p)ositive  she  has  started  for  the  North?” 

“Sahib,  when  she  speaks  it  is  best  to  believe!  She  told  me  she  will  go. 
Therefore  I  am  ready  to  lead  King  sahib  up  the  Khyber  to  her!” 

“There’s  a  train  leaves  for  the  north  to-night,”  said  King. 

The  Rangar  nodded. 

“You’ll  want  a  pass  up  the  line.  How  many  servants?” 

“One,”  said  the  Rangar. 

King  wrote  out  a  pass.  “Be  there  on  time,  and  see  about  your  own 
reserv  ation,”  he  said.  “I’ll  attend  to  Ismail’s  pass  myself.” 

He  folded  the  marked  list  of  names  and  wrote  on  it.  Then  he  begged 
an  envelope,  and  Rewa  Gunga  had  one  brought  to  him.  He  sealed  the 
list  in  the  envelope,  addressed  it,  and  beckoned  Ismail  again. 

“Take  this  to  Saunders  sahib!”  he  ordered.  “Go  first  to  the  telegraph- 
oflBce,  where  you  were  before,  and  the  babu  there  will  tell  you  where  Saun¬ 
ders  sahib  may  be  found.  Having  found  him,  deliver  the  letter  to  him. 
Then  come  and  find  me  at  the  Star  of  India  Hotel,  and  help  me  to  bathe 
and  change  my  clothes.” 

“To  hear  is  to  obey!”  boomed  Ismail,  bowing;  but  he  glanced  at  Rewa 
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Gunga,  and  did  not  turn  to  go  until  he  had  met  the  Rangar’s  eyes. 

When  Ismail  had  gone  striding  down  the  room,  King,  too,  look^  into  the 
Rangar’s  eyes  with  that  engaging  frankness  of  his  that  disarms  so  many 
jjeople. 

“You’ll  be  on  the  train  to-night?”  he  asked. 

“To  hear  is  to  obey!  W’ith  pleasure,  sahib!” 

“Then,  good-by  until  this  evening.” 

King  bowed  ver>’  civilly,  and  walked  out  rather  unsteadily,  because  his 
head  ached.  Probably  nobody  e.xcept  the  Rangar  could  have  guessed  what 
an  ordeal  he  had  passed  through,  or  how  near  he  had  been  to  losing  self- 
command.  But  as  he  felt  his  w'ay  down  the  stairs,  which  were  dimly  light- 
eo  now,  he  knew  he  had  all  his  senses  with  him,  for  he  “spotted”  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  lurking-places  designed  for  the  undoing  of  the  unwary,  or  even 
the  overwary.  Yasmini’s  Delhi  nest  was  like  a  hundred  traps  in  one. 

IN  THE  street  he  found  a  gharri  after  a  w’hile  and  drove  to  his  hotel.  And 
before  Ismail  came  he  took  a  stroll  through  a  bazaar,  where  he  made  a 
few  strange  purchases.  In  the  hotel  lobby  he  invested  in  a  leather  bag 
with  a  good  lock,  in  which  to  put  them.  Later  on,  Ismail  came  and  proved 
himself  an  efficient  body-servant. 

That  evening  Ismail  carried  the  leather  bag,  and  found  him  his  place  on 
the  train;  and  that  was  not  so  difficult,  because  the  trains  running  north 
were  nearly  empty,  although  the  platforms  were  all  crowded.  As  he  stood 
at  the  carriage-door,  with  Ismail  near  him,  a  man  named  Saunders  slip- 
p)ed  through  the  crowd  and  sought  him  out. 

“Arrested  ’em  all!”  he  grinned. 

“Good.” 

“Seen  anything  of  her?  I  recognized  Yasmini’s  scent  on  your  envelope. 
It’s  peculiar  to  her — one  of  her  monopolies!” 

“No.  I’m  told  she  went  north  yesterday.” 

“Not  by  train,  she  didn’t!  It’s  my  business  to  know  that!” 

King  did  not  answer;  nor  did  he  look  surprised.  He  was  watching  Rewa 
Gunga,  followed  by  a  ser\'ant,  hurrying  to  a  reserved  compartment  at  the 
front  end  of  the  train.  The  Rangar  waved  to  him,  and  he  waved  back. 

“I’d  know  her  in  a  million!”  vowed  Saunders.  “I  can  take  oath  she 
hasn’t  gone  anj'where  by  train!  Unless  she  has  walked,  or  taken  a  carri¬ 
age,  she’s  in  Delhi!” 

The  engine  gave  a  preliminaiy'  shriek,  and  the  giant  Ismail  nudged 
King’s  elbow  in  impatient  warning.  There  was  no  sign  of  Rewa  Gunga, 
who  had  evidently  settled  down  in  his  compartment  for  the  night. 

“Get  my  bag  out  again!”  King  ordered,  and  Ismail  stared.  “Get  out 
my  bag,  I  said!” 

“To  hear  is  to  obey!”  Ismail  grumbled,  reaching  with  his  long  arm 
through  the  window. 

The  engine  shrieked  again,  somebody  whistled,  and  the  train  began  to 
move. 

“You’ve  missed  it!”  said  Saunders,  amused  at  Ismail’s  frantic  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  giant  was  tugging  at  his  beard.  “How’  about  your  trunk? 
Better  wire  ahead  and  have  it  spotted  for  you.” 

“No,”  said  King;  “it’s  still  in  the  baggage-room  at  the  other  station.  I 
didn’t  intend  to  go  by  this  train.  Came  down  here  to  see  another  fellow 
off,  that’s  all!  Have  a  cigar,  and  then  let’s  go  together  and  look  those 
prisoners  over!” 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


Men  boast  in  the  Hilh,  when  they  oujht  to  pray; 

For  the  wind  blows  lusty,  and  the  blood  runs  red. 

And  Law  lies  belly  upward  for  a  man  to  ureak  his  fancy  on  it. 
Douti  in  the  plains,  in  the  dust  of  the  plains, 

U'here  Law  is  master  and  a  good  man  ought  to  boast. 

They  all  lie  belly  doimward  praying  for  their  Hills  again. 


¥ 


The  rear  lights  of  the  train  he  had  not  taken  swayed  out  of  Delhi 
Station,  and  King  grinned  as  he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  face  with  a 
dripping  handkerchief.  Behind  him  towered  the  hook-nosed  Ismail, 

!  resentful  of  the  unexpected.  In  front  of  him  Saunders  eyed  the  proffered 
black  cheroots  suspiciously,  accepted  one  with  an  air  of  curiosity,  and 
passed  the  case  back.  Around  them  the.  clatter  of  the  station  crowd  began 
to  die,  and  Parsimony  in  a  shabby  uniform  went  round  to  lower  lights. 
.Dimness  shut  down  on  them. 

King’s  merry  eyes  looked  into  Saunders’s  as  if  there  were  no  world  war 
I  really  and  they  two  were  puppets  in  a  comedy. 

“What  can  you  suggest?”  he  asked,  twisting  at  his  scrubby  little  mus- 
jtache.  But  if  he  wished  to  convey  the  impression  of  a  man  at  his  wits’ 

•  end,  he  failed  signally. 

“I?  Nothingl  Yasmini’s  the  most  elusive  individual  in  Asia!  One  per¬ 
son  in  the  world  know’s  where  she  is,  unless  she  has  an  accomplice.  My 

(information’s  negative.  I  know  she  has  not  gone  by - ” 

King  struck  a  match  and  held  it  out,  so  the  sentence  was  unfinished;  the 

I  first  few  puffs  of  the  astonishing  cigar  wiped  out  all  memory  of  the  missing 
word.  And  then  King  changed  the  subject. 

“Those  men  I  asked  you  to  arrest - ?” 

“Nabbed  every  one  of  ’em!  {pujff-pitjf).  All  under  {puff-pnj)  lock 
Und  key.  Best  smoke  I  ever  tasted —  Wliere  d’you  get  ’em?” 

“Had  they  been  in  communication  with  her?” 

(Puff-puff.)  “You  bet  they  had!  Where  d’you  get  these  things?” 

5  “Not  her  special  men  by  any  chance?” 

(Puff.)  “Gad,  what  smoke! —  Couldn’t  say,  of  course,  but  (puff-puff) 
shouldn’t  think  so.” 

“Well — I’ll  go  along  with  you,  if  you  like,  and  look  them  over.” 

Both  tone  and  manner  gave  Saunders  credit  for  the  suggestion,  and 
Saunders  seemed  to  like  it.  There  is  nothing  like  following  up,  in  football, 
war,  or  courtship. 

“I  see  you’re  a  judge  of  a  cigar,”  said  King;  and  Saunders  purred,  all 
men  being  fools  to  some  extent  and  the  only  trouble  being  to  demonstrate 
the  fact. 

They  had  started  for  the  station  entrance  when  a  nasal  voice  began  in¬ 
toning  “Cap-teen  King  sahib — Cap-teen  King  sahib!”  and  a  telegraph  mes¬ 
senger  passed  them  with  his  book  under  his  arm.  King  whistled  him.  A 
moment  later  he  was  tearing  open  an  official  urgent  telegram,  and  writing 
a  string  of  figures  in  pencil  across  the  top.  Then  he  de-coded  swiftly. 


Advices  are  Yasmini  was  in  Delhi  as  recently  as  six  this  evening.  Fail  to 
understand  your  inability  to  get  in  touch.  Have  you  tried  at  her  house?  Mat¬ 
ters  in  Khyber  District  much  less  satisfactory.  Word  from  0-C  Khyber  Rifles 
to  effect  that  lashkar  is  collecting.  Better  sweep  up  in  Delhi  and  proceed  north¬ 
ward  as  quickly  as  compatible  with  caution.  L.  M.  L.” 
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'ISMAIL!  HE  IS  OBEDI¬ 
ENCE!  A  BIG  OBEDIENT 

POOL!” - “HE’S  ONE  OF 

TASMINI’S  PETS.  HFS 
DOG.  DESPERADO,  STALK¬ 
ING-HORSE,  AND  KEEPER 
OF  THE  QUEEN’S  SEC 


The  three  letters  at  the  end  were  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  coded  signature.  The  wording  of  the 
telegram  was  such  that  as  he  read  King  saw 
a  mental  picture  of  the  General’s  bald,  red 
skull,  and  could  almost  hear  him  say  the  “fail 
to  understand.”  The  three  words  “much  less  satisfac¬ 
tory”  were  a  bookful  of  information.  So,  as  he  folded 
up  the  telegram,  tore  the  penciled  strip  of  figures  from 
the  top,  and  burned  it  with  a  match,  he  was  at  pains  to 
look  pleased. 

“Good  news?”  asked  Saunders,  blowing  smoke  through 
hb  nose. 

“Excellent.  Where’s  my  man?  Here — you — Ismail!” 

The  giant  came  and  towered  above  him. 

“You  swore  she  went  north!” 

“Ha,  sahib!  To  Peshawur  she  went!” 

“Did  she  start  from  the  station?” 

“From  where  else,  sahib?” 

But  this  was  too  much  for  Saunders,  who  stepped  forward  and  thrust  in 
an  oar.  King,  on  the  other  hand,  stepped  back  a  pace,  so  as  to  w’atch  both 
faces. 
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SHE  JOINED  IN 
THE  DANCE.  WITH 
THE  SNAKES 
STRIKING  RIGHT 
AND  LEFT  AT  HER. 
AND  AS  SHE 
DANCED  SHE 
WHIRLED  BOTH 
ARMS  ABOVE  HER 
HEAD  AND  CRIED 
LIKE  A  WERE¬ 
WOLF. 


T^J 

H 

Mivd 

“Then  when  did  she  go?” 

“I  saw  her  go!”  said  Ismail,  affronted. 

''When?  When,  confound  you!  When?'' 

“Yesterday.” 

“I  have  a  telegram  here,”  said  King,  “that  says  she  is  in  Delhi!”  He  pat¬ 
ted  his  coat,  where  the  inner  pocket  bulged. 

“Nay,  then  the  tar  lies,  for  I  saw  her  go  with  these  two  eyes  of  mine!” 

“It  b  not  wise  to  lie  to  me,  my  friend,”  King  assured  him,  so  pleasantly 
that  none  could  doubt  he  was  telling  truth. 

“If  I  lie  may  I  eat  dirt!”  Ismail  answered. 

Inches  lent  the  Africa  dignity,  but  dignity  has  often  been  used  as  a  stalk¬ 
ing-horse  for  untruth.  King  n^ded,  and  it  was  not  f)ossible  to  judge  by 
his  expression  whether  he  believed  or  not. 

“Let’s  make  a  move,”  he  said,  turning  to  Saunders.  “Where  are  the 
prisoners?” 

“In  the  old  Mir  Khan  Palace.  We  had  to  improx-ise.  The  horse-stalls 
have  come  in  handy  more  than  once  before.  Shall  we  take  this  gharri?" 

W'ith  Ismail  up  beside  the  driver  nursing  King’s  bag,  and  looking  like  a 
great,  grim  vulture  about  to  eat  the  horse,  they  drove  back  through  swarm¬ 
ing  streets  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  King  seemed  to  have  lost  all  in¬ 
terest  in  crowds.  He  scarcely  even  troubled  to  watch  when  they  were  held 
up  at  a  cross-roads  by  a  marching  regiment,  which  tramped  as  if  it  were 
herald  of  the  Last  Trump,  with  bayonets  glistening  in  the  street  lights. 
He  sat  staring  ahead  in  silence,  although  Saunders  made  more  than  one 
effort  to  engage  him  in  conversation. 

“Know  anything  of  Rewa  Gunga?”  he  asked,  suddenly. 

“The  Rangar?” 

“Yes,  the  Rangar.  Yasmini’s  man.” 

“Not  much.  I’ve  seen  him.  I’ve  spoken  with  him,  and  I’ve  had  to 
stand  impudence  from  him — twice.  I’ve  been  tipped  off  more  than  once 
to  let  him  alone  because  he’s  her  man.  He  does  ticklish  errands  for  her,  or 
so  they  say.  He’s  what  you  might  call  ‘known  to  the  police’  all  right.” 

They  began  to  approach  an  age-old  palace  near  the  river,  and 
Saunders  whispered  a  password  when  an  armed  guard  halted  them. 
They  were  halted  again  at  a  gloomy  gateway,  where  an  officer  came 
out  to  look  them  over;  they  followed  him  under  the  arch  until  their  heels 
rang  on  stone  paving  in  a  big,  ill-lighted  courtyard  surrounded  by  high  walls. 

There  they  left  Ismail  beside  King’s  bag,  and  Saunders  led  the  way 
through  a  modem  iron  door,  into  what  had  once  been  a  royal  prince’s  stables. 

In  gloom  that  was  only  thrown  into  contrast  by  a  wide-spaced  row  of 
electric  lights,  a  long  line  of  barred  and  locked  converted  horse-stalls  ran 
down  one  side  of  a  lean-to  building.  The  upper  half  of  each  locked  door 
was  a  grating  of  steel  rods,  so  that  there  was  some  ventilation  for  the  pris¬ 
oners;  but  ver\’  little  light  filtered  between  the  bars,  and  all  that  King 
could  see  of  the  men  within  was  the  whites  of  their  eyes.  .■Xnd  they  did 
not  look  friendly. 

He  had  to  pass  between  them  and  the  light,  and  they  could  see  more  of 
him  than  he  could  of  them.  At  the  first  cell  he  raised  his  left  hand,  and 
made  the  gold  bracelet  on  his  wrist  clink  against  the  steel  bars. 

\  moment  later  he  cursed,  and  felt  the  bracelet  with  his  finger-nail.  He 
had  made  a  deep  nick  in  the  soft  gold. 

“May  God  be  with  thee!”  boomed  a  prisoner’s  voice  in  Pashtu. 
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“Didn’t  know  that  fellow  was  handcuffed,’’  said  Saunders.  “Did  you 
hear  the  ring?  They  should  have  been  taken  off.  Leaving  the  irons  on 
has  made  him  polite,  though.’’ 

He  passed  on,  and  King  followed  him,  saying  nothing.  But  at  the  next 
cell  he  repeated  what  he  had  done  at  the  first,  taking  better  care  of  the 
gold,  but  letting  his  wrist  stay  longer  in  the  light. 

“May  God  be  with  thee!’’  said  a  voice  within. 

“Gettin’  a  shade  less  arrogant,  what?’’  said  Saunders. 

“May  God  be  with  thee!’’  said  a  man  in  the  third  stall  as  King  passed. 

“They  seem  to  be  an.xious  for  your  morals!’’  laughed  Saxmders,  keeping 
a  pace  or  two  ahead  to  do  the  honors  of  the  place. 

“May  God  be  with  thee!’’  said  a  fourth  man,  and  King  desisted  for  the 
present,  because  Saunders  looked  as  if  he  were  growing  inquisitive. 

“Where  did  you  arrest  them?”  he  asked,  when  Saunders  came  to  a  stand 
under  a  light. 

“Ail  in  one  place:  At  All’s.” 

“Who  and  what  is  Ali?” 

“Pimp — crimp — procurer — Prussian  spy,  and  any  other  evnl  thing  that 
takes  his  fancy* !  Runs  a  combination  gambling-hell  and  boarding-house. 
Lets  ’em  run  into  debt,  and  blackmails  ’em.  All’s  in  the  Kaiser’s  pay — 
that’s  known!  ’Musing  thing  about  it  is  he  keeps  a  photo  of  Wilhelm  in 


his  pocket,  and  tries  to  make  himself  believe  the  Kaiser  knows  him  by 
name.  Suffers  from  swelled  head,  which  is  part  of  their  plan,  of  course. 
We’ll  get  him  when  we  want  him,  but  at  present  he’s  useful  ‘as  is’  for  a  de¬ 
coy.  Ali  was  very*  much  upset  at  the  arrest— asked  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  all  the  angels  how  he  shall  collect  the  money  these  men  owe  him!” 

“You  wouldn’t  call  these  men  prosperous,  then?” 

“Not  exactly!  Ali  is  the  only  spy  out  of  the  North  who  prospers  much 
at  present,  and  even  he  gets  most  of  his  money  out  of  his  private  business. 
Why,  man,  the  real  Germans  we  have  pounced  on  are  all  as  p)oor  as  church 
mice.  That’s  another  part  of  the  plan,  of  course,  which  is  sweet  in  all  its 
workings.  They’re  paid  less  than  driven  by  threats  of  exposure  to  us — 
comes  cheaper,  and  serves  to  ginger  up  the  spies!  The  Germans  pay  Ali  a 
little,  and  he  traps  the  Hillmen  when  they  come  south — lets  ’em  gamble — 
gets  ’em  into  debt — plays  on  their  fear  of  jail  and  their  ignorance  of  the 
Indian  Penal  Code,  which  altereth  every  afternoon — and  spends  a  lot  of 
time  telling  ’em  stories  to  take  back  with  ’em  to  the  Hills  when  they  can 
get  away.  They  can  get  away  when  they’ve  paid  him  what  they  owe.  He 
makes  that  clear,  and  of  course  that’s  the  fly  in  the  amber.  Yasmini  sends 
and  pays  their  board  and  gambling  debts,  and  she’s  our  man,  so  to  speak. 
When  they  get  back  to  the  Hills - ” 

“Thanks,”  said  King,  “I  know  what  happens  in  the  Hills.  Tell  me 
about  the  Delhi  end  of  it.” 


“Well,  when  the  wander-fever  grabs  ’em  again  they  come  down  once 
more  from  their  Hills  to  drink  and  gamble — and  first  they  go  to  Yasmini’s. 
But  she  won’t  let  ’em  drink  at  her  place.  Have  to  give  her  credit  for  that, 
y’  know;  her  place  has  never  been  a  stews.  Sooner  or  later  they  grow  tired 
of  virtue,  ’specially  with  so  much  intrigue  goin’  on  under  their  noses,  and 
back  they  all  drift  to  Ali’s,  and  tell  him  tales  to  tell  the  Germans — and  the 
round  be^ns  again.  Yasmini  coaxes  all  their  stories  out  of  ’em,  and  primes 
’em  with  a  few  extra  good  ones  into  the  bargain.  Eveiy’body’s  fooled — 
’specially  the  Germans — and  exceptin’  of  course  Yasmini  and  the  Raj.  No¬ 
body  ever  fooled  that  woman,  nor  ever  will,  if  my  belief  goes  for  anything.” 
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“Um-m-m!”  King  rubbed  his  chin.  “Know  anything  of  Ismail?” 

“Sure!  He’s  one  of  Yasmini’s  pets.  She  bailed  him  out  of  Ali’s  three 
years  ago,  and  he  worships  her.  It  was  he  who  broke  the  leg  and  ribs  of  a 
pup  rajah  a  month  or  two  ago,  for  putting  on  too  much  dog  in  her  recep¬ 
tion-room!  He’s  Ursus  out  of  ‘Quo  Vadis’!  He’s  dog,  desperado,  stalking- 
horse,  and  keeper  of  the  queen’s  secrets!” 

“Then  why  d’you  suppose  she  passed  him  along  to  me?” 

“Dunno!”  said  Saunders.  “This  is  your  little  mystery,  not  mine!” 

“Glad  you  appreciate  that!  Do  me  a  favor,  will  you?” 

“Anything  in  reason.” 

“Get  the  keys  to  all  these  cells — send  ’em  in  here  to  me  by  Ismail — and 
leave  me  in  here  alone!” 

Saunders  whistled,  and  wiped  sweat  from  his  glistening  face,  for  in  spite 
of  windows  open  to  the  courtyard  it  was  hotter  than  a  furnace  room. 

“Mayn’t  I  have  you  thrown  into  a  den  of  tigers?”  he  asked.  “Or  get  the 
burning  fiery  furnace  ready?  You’ll  find  ’em  sore — and  dangerous!  That 
‘God  be  with  you’  stuff  is  habit — they  say  it  with  unction  before  they  knife 
a  man!” 

“I’ll  be  careful,  then,”  King  chuckled;  and  few  men  can  argue  with  him 
when  he  laughs  in  that  way.  “Send  me  in  the  keys,  like  a  good  chap.” 

So  Saunders  went,  glad  enough  to  get  into  the  outer  air.  He  slammed 
the  great  iron  door  behind  him  as  if  he  were  glad,  too,  to  disassociate  him¬ 
self  from  King  and  all  foolishness.  Like  many  another  first-class  man. 
King  sheds  friends  as  a  cat  sheds  fur  going  under  a  gate.  They  grow  again, 
and  quit  again,  and  don’t  seem  to  make  much  difference. 

The  instant  the  door  slammed,  King  continued  down  the  line,  letting 
the  occupant  of  each  cell  in  turn  see  the  bracelet. 

“May  God  be  with  thee!”  came  instantly  from  each. 

He  H.\D  scarcely  finished  when  Ismail  strode  in,  jangling  a  bunch  of 
keys,  and  looking  more  than  ever  like  somebody  out  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

“Open  every  door!”  King  ordered  him. 

Ismail  obeyed  as  if  that  were  the  least  improbable  order  in  all  the  world. 
It  took  him  two  minutes  to  select  the  pass-key  and  determine  how  it 
worked;  then  the  doors  flew  open  one  after  another  in  quick  succession. 

“Come  out!”  he  growled.  “Come  out!  Come  out!”  although  King  had 
not  ordered  that. 

King  went  and  stood  under  the  center  light,  with  his  left  arm  bared. 
The  prisoners,  emerging  like  dead  men  out  of  tombs,  blinked  at  the  bright 
light — saw  him — then  the  bracelet — and  saluted. 

“May  God  be  with  thee!”  growled  each  of  them. 

They  stood  still  then,  awaiting  fresh  developments.  It  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  any  one  of  them  as  strange  that  a  British  officer  in  khaki  uniform 
should  be  sporting  Yasmini’s  talisman;  the  thing  was  apparently  sufficient 
explanation  in  itself. 

“Ye  all  know  this?”  he  asked,  holding  up  his  wrist.  “Whose  is  this?” 
“Hers!” 

The  answer  was  monosyllabic,  and  instant  from  all  thirty  throats.  “May 
Allah  guard  her,  sleeping  and  awake!”  added  one  or  two  of  them. 

King  lit  a  cheroot,  and  made  mental  note  of  the  wis<lom  of  referring  to 
her  by  pronoun,  not  by  name. 

“And  I?  Who  am  I?”  he  asked,  since  it  saves  worlds  of  trouble  to  have 
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the  other  side  state  the  case.  The  Secret  Serx’ice  was  not  designed  for  giv¬ 
ing  information  but  discovering  it. 

“Her  messenger!  Who  else?  Thou  art  he  who  shall  take  us  to  the  Hills!” 

“How  did  she  know  ye  were  in  this  jail?”  he  asked  them,  and  one  of  the 
Hillmen  laughed  like  a  jackal,  showing  yellow  eye-teeth.  The  others  cack¬ 
led  in  chorus  after  him. 

“Answer  that  riddle  thyself — or  else  ask  her!  Who  are  we?  Bats,  that 
can  see  in  the  night?  Spirits,  who  can  hear  through  walls?  Xay,  we  be 
men  of  the  mountains!” 

“But  where  were  ye  when  she  promised?” 

“At  Ali’s.  All  of  us  at  .\li’s — held  for  debt.  We  sent  and  begged  of  her. 
She  sent  word  back  by  a  woman  that  one  of  the  Sirkar's  men  shall  free  us 
and  send  us  home.  So  we  waited,  eating  shame,  and  little  else,  at  .Ali’s. 
At  last  came  a  sahib  in  a  great  rage,  who  ordered  irons  put  on  our  wrists, 
and  us  marched  hither.  Only  when  each  was  pushed  into  a  separate  cell 
were  the  irons  taken  off  again.  Yet  we  were  patient,  for  we  knew  this  if. 
part  of  HER  cunning,  to  get  us  away  from  Ali  without  paying  him.  May  Ali 
die  of  want,  said  we,  with  one  voice  all  together  in  these  cells!  .And  now  we 
be  ready!  They  fed  us  before  we  had  been  in  here  an  hour;  our  bellies  be 
full,  but  we  be  hungry  for  the  Hills!” 

“I  shall  start  for  the  Hills  at  dawn,”  he  said  slowly,  and  he  watched 
their  eyes  gleam  at  the  news.  Xo  caged  tiger  is  as  wretched  as  a  prisoned 
Hillman.  Xo  freed  bird  wings  more  wildly  for  the  hills.  Xo  moth  comes 
more  foolishly  back  to  the  flame  again.  It  was  easy  to  take  pity  on  them 
— probably  not  one  of  whom  knew  pity’s  meaning. 

“Is  there  anv  among  vou  who  would  care  to  come - ” 

“Ah-h-h-h!”' 

“ - at  the  price  of  strict  obedience?” 

“Eh-h-h-h-h!” 

It  seemed  there  was  no  word  that  could  e.xpress  their  willingness. 

“We  be  ver\-,  very  wearx-  for  our  Hills!”  explained  the  nearest  man. 

“.Ave!”  King  answered.  “.And  ve  all  owe  .Ali!” 

“Uh-h-h-h-h!” 

He  knew  better  than  to  browbeat  them  on  that  account  just  then,  for 
the  men  of  the  Xorth  are  easier  led  than  driven — up  to  a  certain  point. 
But  it  is  no  bad  plan  to  remind  them  of  the  fundamentals  to  begin 
with. 

“Will  ye  obey  me,  and  him?”  he  asked,  laying  his  hand  on  Ismail’s  shoul¬ 
der,  as  much  to  let  them  see  the  bracelet  again  as  for  any  other  reason. 

“.Aye!  If  we  fail,  .Allah  do  more  to  us!” 

King  laughed.  “Ve  shall  leave  this  place  as  my  prisoners.  Here  ye  have 
no  friends.  Here  ye  must  obey.  But  what  when  ye  come  to  your  Hills  at 
last?  Can  one  man  hold  thirty  men  prisoners  then?  In  the  Hills  will  ye 
still  obey  me?” 

They  answered  him  in  chorus.  Everx’  man  of  the  thirty,  and  Ismail  into 
the  bargain,  threw  his  right  hand  in  the  air. 

“.Allah  witness  that  we  will  obey!” 

“.Ah-h-h!”  said  King.  “I  have  heard  Hillmen  swear  by  .Allah  many  a 
time!  Many  a  time!” 

The  answer  to  that  was  une.xpected.  Ismail  knelt — seized  his  hand — 
and  pressed  the  gold  bracelet  to  his  lips! 

In  turn,  every  one  of  them  filed  by,  knelt  reverently,  and  kissed  the 
bracelet! 
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“Saw  ye  ever  a  Hillman  do  that  before?”  asked  Ismail.  “They  will 
obey  thee!  Have  no  fear!” 

“Kukk  dar  nahin  hail”  King  answered.  “There  is  no  fear!”  and  Ismail 
grinned  at  him,  not  knowing  that  King  was  feeling  like  Aladdin. 

“I  have  heard  you  swear,”  said  King;  “be  ye  true  men!” 

“Ah-h-h!” 


“Have  they  belongings  that  ought  to  be  collected  first?”  he  asked,  and 
Ismail  laugh^. 

“No  more  than  the  dead  have!  A  shroud  apiece!  Ali  gave  them  bitter¬ 
ness  to  eat,  and  picked  their  teeth  afterward  for  gleanings!  They  stand  in 
what  they  own!” 

“Then  come!”  ordered  King,  turning  his  back  confidently  on  thirty  sav¬ 
ages  whom  Saunders,  for  instance,  would  have  preferred  to  drive  in  front  of 
him,  after  first  seeing  them  handcuffed.  But  when  he  is  not  pressed  for  time, 
neither  pistols,  nor  yet  handcuffs,  are  included  in  King’s  method. 

“Each  lock  has  a  key,  but  some  keys  fit  all  locks,”  says  the  Eastern  prov¬ 
erb.  King  has  been  chosen  for  many  ticklish  errands,  and  Saunders  is 


still  in  Delhi. 

Through  the  great  iron  door  into  dim  outer  darkness  King  led  them, 
and  presently  made  them  squat  in  a  close-huddled  semicircle  on  the 
paving-stones,  like  night-birds  waiting  for  a  meal. 

“I  want  blankets  for  them — two  good  ones  apiece — and  food  for  a  week’s 
journey!”  he  told  the  astonished  Saunders;  and  he  spoke  so  decidedly 
that  the  other  man’s  questions  and  argument  died  stillborn.  “While  I 

you  attend  to  that  for  me.  I’ll  be  seeing  his  dibs  and  making  explan-  J 

ations.  You  look  full  of  news.  What  do  you  know?”  1 

“I’ve  telephoned  all  the  other  stations,  and  my  men  swear  Yasmini  ^ 
has  not  left  Delhi  by  train!”  ^ 

King  smiled  at  him.  “If  I  leave  by  train,  d’you  suppose  she’ll  hear  ^ 
of  it?”  ^ 

“She  knows  your  next  two  moves  ahead.  You’ve  never  met  her? 
Never  heard  her  laugh?  Never  seen  her  eyes?  You’ve  a  treat  in  store 
for  you!  What’ll  you  bet  she  doesn’t  laugh  you  out  of  countenance 


the  first  time  you  meet?” 


j 


“Not  in  the  habit,”  King  answered,  glancing  at  his  watch.  “Will 
you  see  about  their  rations,  please,  and  the  blankets?  Thanks!” 

They  'went  then  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  [prisoners  were  left 
squatting  under  the  eyes  and  bayonets  of  a  ver\'  suspicious  prison 
guard,  who  made  no  secret  of  being  ready  for  all  conceivable  emergen¬ 
cies.  One  enthusiast  drew  the  cartridge  out  of  his  breech-chamber 
and  licked  it  at  interv'als  of  a  minute  or  two,  to  the  very  great  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Hillmen,  who  memorized  every  detail  that  by  any  stretch 
of  imagination  might  be  exp>ected  to  improve  their  own  shooting  when 
they  should  get  home  again. 

King  found  his  way  on  foot  through  a  maze  of  streets  to  a  palace. 
He  ended  by  sitting  on  the  bed  of  a  man  whose  word  is  law  between 
the  borders  of  a  province.  To  him  he  talked  as  one  schoolboy  to  a 
bigger  one,  because  the  gray-haired  man  had  understanding,  and 
hence,  sympathy. 

While  they  talked  the  older  man  wrote  on  a  pad,  holding  it  tight  to 
keep  it  from  fluttering  in  the  breeze  of  a  big  electric  fan. 

“There’s  the  release  for  your  prisoners.  Take  it — and  take  them 
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“WE  BE  VERY  WEARY 
FOR  OUR  HILLS!” 


wherever  you  like!  Whatever  possessed  you  to  want  such  a  gift?” 

‘‘Orders,  sir.” 

“Whose?” 

“His.  He  sent  for  me  to  Peshawur,  and  gave  me  strict  orders  to  work 
U’ith,  not  against  her.  This  was  obvious.” 

“How  obvious?  It  seems  bewildering.” 

“Well,  sir — first  place,  she  doesn’t  w'ant  to  seem  to  be  connected  with 
me.  Otherwise  she’d  have  been  more  in  evidence.  Second  place,  she  has 
left  Delhi — his  telegram,  and  Saunders’s  men  on  oath  notwithstanding — 
and  she  did  not  mean  to  leave  thoie  men.  Third  place,  if  those  thirty 
men  had  been  anything  but  her  particular  pet  gang,  they’d  either  have 
been  over  the  border  or  else  in  jail  before  now — just  like  all  the  others. 
For  some  reason  that  I  don’t  pretend  to  understand,  she  promised  ’em 
more  than  she  has  been  able  to  perform.  So  I  provide  jrerformance.  She 
gets  the  credit  for  it.  I  get  a  pretty  good  personal  following  at  least  as  far 
as  up  the  Khyber!  Q.  E.  D.,  sir!” 

The  man  in  bed  nodded.  “Not  bad,”  he  said. 

“Didn’t  she  make  some  effort  to  get  those  men  aw’ay  from  Ali’s?”  King 
asked  him. 

“\/ES.  She  did.  But  it  was  diffic\ilt.  In  the  first  place,  there  didn’t 

I  seem  to  be  any  particular  hurry.  They  were  eating  Ali’s  substance, 
and  we  wanted  that.  We  forbade  her  to  pay  their  debts  to  Ali, 
because  he  has  too  urgent  need  of  money  just  now.  He  is  being  pressed  on 
account  of  debts  of  his  own,  and  the  pressure  is  making  him  take  risks. 
He  has  been  begging  for  money  from  the  German  agents.  W'e  know  who 
they  are,  and  we  exf)ect  to  make  a  big  haul  within  a  few  hours  now.” 

“Hope  I  didn’t  spoil  things  by  butting  in,  sir?” 

“No.  This  is  different.  She  wanted  them  arrested  and  locked  up  at  a 
moment  when  the  jails  were  all  crowded.  And  then  she  wanted  us  to  put 
’em  into  trucks  and  railroad  ’em  up  north  out  of  harm’s  way,  and 
we  happened  to  be  too  busy.  I  felt  it  keenly  not  being  able  to  oblige 
her,  but  she  asked  too  much  at  the  wrong  moment!  I  would  have 
done  it  if  I  could,  out  of  gratitude:  it  was  she  who  tipped  off  to  us 
most  of  the  really  dangerous  men,  and  it  was  not  her  fault  a  few  of  them 
escaped.  But  we’ve  all  been  working  both  tides  under.  King.  Consider 
me:  this  is  my  first  night  in  bed  in  three,  and  here  I  am  awake!  No — 
nothing  personal — glad  to  see  you,  but  please  understand.  And  I’m  a  lei¬ 
sured  dilettante  compared  to  most  of  the  others.  She  must  have  known 
our  fi.x.  She  shouldn’t  have  asked.” 

King  smiled.  “Perfectly  good  opportunity  for  me,  sir!”  he  said  cheerfully. 

“So  you  seem  to  think.  But  look  out  for  that  woman.  King — she’s  dan¬ 
gerous.  She’s  got  the  brains  of  Asia  coupled  w’ith  Western  energy!  I  think 
she’s  on  our  side,  and  I  know  he  believes  it;  but  wakh  her!” 

“Ham  dekta  hail”  King  grinned.  But  the  older  man  continued  to  stare 
as  if  he  pitied  him.  “If  you  get  through  alive,  come  and  tell  me  about  it 
afterward.  Now,  mind  you  do!  I’m  awfully  interested,  but  as  for  envy¬ 
ing  you - ” 

“Envy!”  King  almost  squealed.  He  made  the  bed-springs  rattle  as  he 
jump>ed.  “I  wouldn’t  swap  jobs  with  General  French,  sir!” 

“Good-by,  then.  Good-by,  King,  my  boy.  Good-by,  Athelstan.  Your 
brother’s  up  the  Khyber,  isn’t  he?  Give  him  my  regards.  Good-by!” 

Long  before  dawn  the  thirty  prisoners  and  Ismail  squatted  in  a  little 
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herd  on  the  up-platform  of  a  railway  station,  shepherded  by  King,  who 
smoked  a  cheroot  some  twenty  paces  away,  sitting  on  an  unmarked  chest 
of  medicines.  He  seemed  absorbed  in  a  book  on  surgery  that  he  had  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  chance-met  acquaintance  in  the  godown  where  he  drew  the 
medical  supplies.  Ismail  sat  on  the  one  trvmk,  which  had  been  fetchedi 
from  the  other  station,  and  nursed  the  new  hand-bag  on  his  knees,  pickingj 
everlastingly  at  the  lock  and  wondering  audibly  what  the  bag  contained 
to  an  accompaniment  of  low-growled  sympathy. 

“I  am  his  ser\’ant — for  she  said  so — and  he  said  so.  As  the  custom  is,J 
he  gave  me  the  key  of  the  great  bag  on  which  I  sit — as  he  said  himself,  fori 
safe-keeping.  Then  why — why,  in  Allah’s  name — am  I  not  to  have  the  key] 
of  this  bag,  too?  Of  this  little  bag  that  holds  so  little  and  is  so  light?” 

“It  might  be  money  in  it?”  hazarded  one  of  the  herd. 

“Nay,  for  that  it  is  too  light.” 

“Paper  money!”  suggested  another  man.  “Hundies,  with  printing  onj 
the  face,  that  sahibs  accept  instead  of  gold.” 

“Nay,  I  know  where  his  money  b,”  said  Ismail.  “He  has  but  little.” 

“A  razor  would  slit  the  leather,”  suggested  another  man.  “Later,  the  ba£ 
might  be  dropped,  or  pushed  against  some  sharp  thing,  to  explain  the  cut.”J 

Ismail  shook  his  head. 

“Why?  What  could  he  do  to  thee?” 

“It  is  because  I  know  not  what  he  would  do  to  me  that  I  will  do  noth¬ 
ing!”  answered  Ismail.  “He  is  not  at  all  like  other  sahibs.  This  man  does 
unexpected  things.  This  man  is  not  mad;  he  has  a  devil.  I  have  it  in  my| 
heart  to  love  this  man.  But  we  are  all  her  men!” 

“Aye!  We  are  her  men!”  came  the  chorus,  so  that  King  looked  up  and' 
watched  them  over  the  open  book. 

.\t  dawn,  when  the  train  pulled  out,  the  thirty  prisoners  sat  safely  locked 
in  third-class  compartments.  King  lay  lazily  on  the  cushions  of  a  first- 
class  carriage  in  the  rear,  utterly  absorbed  in  the  principles  of  antiseptic 
dressing,  as  if  that  had  anything  to  do  with  Prussians  and  the  Khyber 
Pass;  and  Ismail  attended  to  the  careful  packing  of  soda-water  bottles  in 
the  ice-box  on  the  floor. 

“  ^  H.\LL  I  open  the  little  bag,  sahib?”  he  asked. 

King  shook  his  head. 

Ismail  shook  the  bag.  “The  sound  is  as  of  things  of  much  im¬ 
portance  all  disordered,”  he  said  sagely.  “It  might  be  well  to  rearrange.” 

“Put  it  over  there!”  King  ordered.  “Set  it  down!” 

Ismail  obeyed,  and  King  laid  his  book  down  to  light  another  of  his  black 
cheroots.  The  theme  of  antiseptics  ceased  to  exercise  its  charm  over  him. 
He  peeled  off  his  tunic,  chang^  his  shirt,  and  lay  back  in  sweet  content¬ 
ment.  Headed  for  the  Hills,  who  would  not  be  contented,  who  had  been 
bom  in  their  very’  shadow? — in  their  shadow,  of  a  line  of  Britons  who  have 
all  been  buried  there! 

“The  day  after  to-morrow  I’ll  see  snow!”  he  promised  himself.  And  Is¬ 
mail,  grinning  with  yellow  teeth  through  a  gap  in  his  wayward  beard, 
understood  and  sympathized. 

Forward  in  the  third-class  carriages  the  prisoners  hugged  themselves, 
and  crooned  as  they  met  old  landmarks  and  recognized  the  changing  scen¬ 
ery’.  There  was  a  new,  cleaner  tang  in  the  hot  wind  that  spoke  of  the  Hills 
and  home! 

Delhi  had  drawn  them  as  Monte  Carlo  attracts  the  gamblers  of  all 
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Europe.  But  Delhi  had  spewed  them  out  again,  and  oh!  how  exquisite  the 
promise  of  the  Hills  was,  and  the  thunder  of  the  train  that  hurried — the 
bumping  wheels  that  sang  “Himahlyas — Himahlyas!” — the  air  that  blew 
in  on  them  unscented — the  reawakened  memory — the  heart’s  desire  for  the 
cold,  and  the  snow,  and  the  cruelty,  the  dark  nights,  the  shrieking  storms, 
and  the  savagerj-  of  the  Land  of  the  Knife  ahead! 

The  journey  to  Peshawur,  which  ought  to  have  been  wearisome,  because 
they  were  everlastingly  shunted  into  sidings  to  make  way  for  roaring  south¬ 
bound  troop-trains,  and  kept  waiting  at  every  wayside  station  because  the 
trains  ahead  of  them  were  blocked  three  deep,  was  a  jubilee  progress! 

Not  a  packed-in  regiment  went  by  that  was  not  howled  at  by  King’s 
prisoners  as  if  they  were  blood-brothers  of  every  man  in  it.  Many  an  offi¬ 
cer  whom  King  knew  waved  to  him  from  a  passing  train. 

“Meet  you  in  Berlin!”  was  a  favorite  greeting.  And  after  that  they 
would  shout  to  him  for  news,  and  be  gone  before  King  could  answer. 

Many  a  man,  at  stations  where  the  sidings  were  all  full  and  nothing  less 
than  miracles  seemed  able  to  release  the  w^ged-in  trains,  came  and  paced 
up  and  down  a  platform  side  by  side  with  King.  From  them  he  received 
opinions,  but  no  sympathy  to  s[>eak  of. 

“Got  to  stay  in  India?  Hard  lines!”  Then  the  conversation  would  be 
bluntly  changed,  for  in  the  height  of  one’s  enthusiasm  it  is  not  decent  to 
hurt  another  fellow’s  feelings.  Simple,  simple  as  a  little  child  is  the  clean- 
clipped  British  officer.  And  to  King’s  credit  be  it  written  that  he  never 
laughed  at  one  of  them.  He  let  them  think  they  were  more  fortunate  than 
he,  with  bloodier  work  to  do. 

Peshawur,  when  they  reached  it  at  last,  looked  dusty  and  bleak  in  the 
comfortless  light  of  northern  dawn.  But  the  prisoners  crowed  and  crooned 
it  a  greeting,  and  there  was  not  much  grumbling  when  King  refused  to 
unlock  their  compartment  doors.  Having  waited  thus  long,  they  could 
endure  a  few  more  hours  in  patience,  now  that  they  could  see  and  smell 
their  Hills  at  last. 

And  there  was  the  General  again,  not  in  a  dog-cart  this  time,  but  furious¬ 
ly  driven  in  a  motor-car,  roaring  and  clattering  into  the  station  less  than 
two  minutes  after  the  train  arrived.  He  was  out  of  the  car,  for  all  his  age 
and  weight,  before  it  had  come  to  a  stand.  He  took  one  steady  look  at 
King,  and  then  at  the  prisoners,  before  he  returned  King’s  salute. 

“Good!”  he  said.  And  then,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  “Excellent! 
Don’t  let  ’em  out.  though,  to  chew  the  rag  with  people  on  the  platform. 
Keep  ’em  in!” 

“They’re  locked  in,  sir.” 

“Excellent!  Come  and  walk  up  and  down  with  me.” 


CHAPTER 

FIVE 

Death  roosts 
in  the  Khyber 
h  i  I  e  he 
reens  his 
wings ! 
Native  prorrrb. 


“^^EEN  HER?”  asked  the  General,  with  his  hands  behind  him. 

“No,”  said  King,  looking  sharply  sideways  at  him  and  walking 
stride  for  stride.  His  hands  were  behind  him,  too,  and  one  of  them 
covered  the  gold  bracelet  on  his  other  wrist. 

The  General  looked  equally  sharply  sideways.  “Nor’ve  I,”  he  said. 
“She  called  me  up  over  the  phone  yesterday  to  ask  for  facilities  for  her 
man,  Rewa  Gunga,  and  he  was  in  here  later.  He’s  waiting  for  you  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pass — camped  near  the  fort  at  Jamrud,  with  your  bandobast  all 
ready.  She’s  on  ahead — wouldn’t  wait.” 

King  listened  in  silence,  and  his  prisoners,  watching  him  through  the 
barred  compartment  windows,  formed  new  and  golden  opinions  of  him;  for 
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it  is  common  knowledge  in  the  Hills  that  when  a  hurra  sahib  sp)eaks  to  a 
chota  sahib,  the  choia  sahib  ought  to  say  “Yes,  sir,  oh,  yes!”  at  very  short 
intervals.  Therefore  King  could  not  be  a  chota  sahib  after  all.  So  much 
the  better.  The  Hills  ever  loved  to  deal  with  men  in  authority,  just  as 
they  ever  despise  underlings. 

“What  made  you  go  back  for  the  prisoners?”  the  General  asked. 

“It’s  a  safe  rule  never  to  do  what  the  other  man  e.xpects,  sir,  and  Rewa 
Gunga  expected  me  to  travel  by  his  train.” 

“Was  that  your  only  reason?” 

“No,  sir.  I  had  general  reasons.  None  of  ’em  specific.  Where  natives 
have  a  finger  in  the  pie,  there’s  always  something  left  undone  at  the  last 
minute.” 

“But  what  made  you  investigate  those  prisoners?” 

“Couldn’t  imagine  why  thirty  men  should  be  singled  out  for  special 
treatment.  Rewa  Gunga  told  me  they  were  in  Delhi  and  at  large  still. 
Couldn’t  guess  why.  Had  ’em  arrest^  so’s  to  be  able  to  question  ’em. 
That’s  all,  sir.” 


“N' 


'OT  nearly  all!”  said  the  General.  “You  realize  by  now,  I  suppose, 
that  they’re  her  special  men — special  personal  following?” 

“Guessed  something  of  that  sort.” 

“Well — she’s  clever.  It  occurred  to  her  that  the  safest  way  to  get  ’em 
up  north  was  to  have  ’em  arrested  and  deported.  That  would  avoid  in¬ 
terference  and  delay,  and  would  give  her  a  chance  to  act  deliverer  at  this 
end,  and  so  make  ’em  grateful  to  her — you  see?  Rewa  Gunga  told  me  all 
this,  you  understand.  He  seems  to  think  she’s  semi-divine.  He  was  full 
of  her  cleverness  in  having  thought  of  letting  ’em  all  get  into  debt  at  a 
house  of  ill  repute,  so  as  to  have  ’em  at  hand  when  she  wanted  ’em.” 

“She  must  have  learned  that  trick  from  our  merchant  marine,”  said  King. 

“Maybe.  She’s  clever.  She  asked  me  over  the  phone  whether  her  thirty 
men  had  started  north.  I  sent  a  telegram  in  cipher  to  find  out.  The  an¬ 
swer  was  that  you  had  found  ’em  and  rounded  ’em  up,  and  were  bringing 
’em  with  you.  W'hen  she  called  me  up  on  the  phone  the  second  time,  I 
told  her  so;  and  I  heard  her  chuckle  with  delight.  So  I  emphasized  the 
point  of  your  having  discovered  ’em,  and  saved  ’em  every  whit  whole  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing.  I  asked  her  to  come  and  see  me,  but  she  wouldn’t — 
said  she  was  disguised,  and  particularly  did  not  want  to  be  recognized, 
which  was  reasonable  enough.  She  sent  Rewa  Gunga  instead.  Now,  this 
seems  important: 

“Before  I  sent  you  down  to  Delhi — before  I  sent  for  you  at  all — I  told 
her  what  I  meant  to  do,  and  I  never  in  my  life  knew  a  woman  raise  such 
terrific  objections  to  working  with  a  man.  As  it  happened,  her  objections 
only  confirmed  my  determination  to  send  for  you,  and  before  she  went 
down  to  Delhi  to  clean  up  I  told  her  flatly  she  would  either  have  to  work 
with  you  or  else  stay  in  India  for  the  duration  of  the  war.” 

The  General  did  not  notice  that  King  was  licking  his  lips.  Nor,  if  he  had 
noticed  King’s  hand,  which  now  was  in  front  of  him  pressing  something 
under  his  shirt,  could  he  have  guessed  that  the  something  was  a  gold-hilted 
knife  with  a  bronze  blade.  King  grunted  in  token  of  attention,  and  the 
General  continued. 

“She  gave  in  finally,  but  I  felt  nervous  about  it.  Now,  without  your 
getting  sight  of  her — you  say  you  haven’t  seen  her? — her  whole  attitude 
has  changed!  What  have  you  done?  Bringing  up  her  thirty  men  seems  a 
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little  enough  thing.  Yet,  she  swears  by  you!  Used  to  swear  at  you,  and 
now  says  you’re  the  only  officer  in  the  British  Army  with  enough  brains  to 
fill  a  helmet!  Says  she  wouldn’t  go  up  the  Khyber  without  you!  Says 
you’re  indispensable!  Sent  Rewa  Gunga  round  to  me  with  orders  to  make 
sure  I  don’t  change  my  mind  about  you!  VV’hat  have  you  done  to  her — 
bewitched  her?” 

“Done  nothing,”  said  King. 

“Well,  keep  on  doing  nothing  in  the  same  style,  and  the  world  shall  ren¬ 
der  you  its  b^t  jobs,  one  after  the  other,  in  sequence!  You’ve  made  a  good 
beginning!” 

“Know  anything  of  Rewa  Gunga,  sir?” 

“Nothing,  except  that  he’s  her  man.  She  trusts  him,  so  we’ve  got  to, 
and  you’ve  got  to  take  him  up  the  Khyber  with  you.  What  she  orders, 
he’ll  do,  or  you  may  take  it  from  me  she  would  never  have  left  him  be¬ 
hind.  As  long  as  she  is  on  our  side  you  will  be  pretty  safe  in  trusting  Rewa 
Gunga.  And  she  has  got  to  be  on  our  side.  Got  to  be!  She’s  the  only  key 
we’ve  got  to  Khinjan,  and  hell  is  brewing  there  this  minute!  She  dare  un¬ 
lock  the  gates  and  ride  the  de\il  down  the  Khyber  if  she  thought  it  worth 
her  while!  You’re  to  go  up  the  Khyber  after  her  to  convince  her  that 
there  are  better  mounts  than  the  de\^,  and  better  fun  than  pla>ing  with 
hell-fire!  The  Rangar  told  me  he  had  given  you  her  passport — that  right?” 

.\s  they  turned  at  the  end  of  the  platform  King  bared  his  w'rist,  and 
showed  the  gold  bracelet. 

“  OOD!”  said  the  General,  but  King  thought  his  face  clouded.  “That 

I  T  thing  is  worth  more  than  a  hundred  men.  Jack  Allison  wore 
that  same  bracelet,  unless  I’m  much  mistaken,  on  his  way  down 
in  disguise  from  Bukhara.  So  did  another  man  we  both  knew;  but  he  died. 
Be  sure  not  to  forget  to  give  it  back  to  her  when  the  show’s  over,  King.” 

King  nodded,  and  grunted.  “What’s  the  news  from  Khinjan,  sir?” 

“Nothing  specific,  except  that  the  place  is  filling  up.  You  remember 
what  I  told  you  about  the  Heart  of  the  Hills  being  said  to  be  in  Khinjan? 
Well,  they  say  now  that  the  Heart  of  the  Hills  has  been  awake  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  when  the  heart  stirs,  the  body  does  not  lie  quiet  long.  No 
use  trj'ing  to  guess  what  they  mean ;  go  and  find  out.  And  remember — the 
whole  armed  force  at  my  disix)sal  in  this  Province  isn’t  more  than  enough 
to  tempt  the  Tribes  to  conclusions!  It’s  a  case  for  diplomacy.  It’s  a  case 
where  diplomacy-  must  not  fail." 

King  said  nothing,  but  the  chin-strap  mark  on  his  cheek  and  chin 
grew  slightly  whiter,  as  it  always  does  under  the  stress  of  emotion.  He 
can  not  control  it.  and  he  has  dyed  it  more  than  once  on  the  eve  of 
happenings. 

“Here  comes  your  engine,”  said  the  General.  “Well — there  are  two  bat¬ 
talions  of  Khyber  Rifles  up  the  Pass,  and  they’re  about  at  full  strength. 
They’ve  got  word  already  that  you  are  gazett^  to  them.  They’ll  expect 
you.  You’d  better  huny.  Good-by,  my  boy.  Get  word  to  me  whenever 
possible.  Good  luck  to  you!  Regards  to  your  brother!  Good-by!” 

King  saluted,  and  sto^  watching  while  the  General  hurried  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  motor-car.  When  the  car  whirled  away  like  a  great  dust-eddy  he  re¬ 
turned  leisurely  to  the  train,  which  had  bwn  shortened  to  three  coaches. 
Then  he  gave  the  signal  to  start  up  the  spur-track  that  leads  to  Jamrud, 
where  a  fort  cowers  in  the  veiy  throat  of  the  dreadfulest  gorge  in  .Asia — 
the  Khyber  Pass. 

The  next  instalment  of  “King,  of  the  Khyber  Rifles”  mil  appear  in  the 

July  number. 
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vCi  ILLUSTR  4 

'  Hi  .jrURRAY  HAMPTON  stood  near  tioss  bi 
^  1|.'  il\^l  the  ticket  window  in  the  old,  JOHN  N£»' 
*'■  ■  J ''^jr  1  barn-like  structure  that  serves  as  Homn 

^  a  station  in  New  London.  The 
somberness  of  the  waiting-room  was  relieved 
^  ;E^]  by  a  splash  of  color  at  the  news-stand  where, 

'/Jl  *1  businesslike  impartiality  that  New 

/  London  once  a  year  displays,  the  blue  of 
I  -  -  Yale  and  the  crimson  of  Harvard  were  joined. 

-  ^  It  was  Wednesday  morning,  but  already  the 

~  town  was  filling  up  for  Friday’s  race. 

*  Early  arrivals  throng^  the  room;  laughing  girls  in 
fluffy,  summery’ clothes  talked  with  their  escorts,  young 
/  men  who  were  all  much  of  a  type,  in  blue  serge  and 
white  flannel  that  took  on  here  in  New  London  some¬ 
thing  of  the  character  of  a  uniform.  They  were  waiting 
for  trains  from  New  York  and  Boston,  each  of  which 
now  brought  its  quota  of  those  who  would  on  Friday 
fill  the  observation  trains. 


It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  an  agreeable  scene.  Yet 
*  Hampton,  as  he  stood  waiting,  scowled,  and  his  brood¬ 

ing  stare,  his  sullen  resentment,  were  enough  to  draw  to  him  an  attention 
he  could  hardly  otherwise  have  earned.  His  distaste  for  all  that  he  saw 
was  obv’ious.  He  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  blithe  and  cheerful  spirit 
that  perv’aded  the  place;  and  the  sullen  challenge  of  his  manner  drew  a  good 
many  eyes  to  him. 

Those  who  looked  at  him  saw  a  young  man,  but  one  still  older  by  several 
years  than  the  boys  who  were  in  a  majority  in  the  waiting-room.  There 
was  nothing  distinguished  about  him;  nothing,  except  for  his  manner,  to 
induce  any  one  to  give  him  a  second  look.  He  held  himself  badly.  His 
shoulders  sagged  indifferently,  so  that  their  fine  breadth,  which  would  have 
done  something  to  mark  him  out  had  he  stood  erect,  was  wasted.  There 
was  indifference,  indeed,  in  his  whole  bearing:  in  the  way  he  leaned  against 
the  wall,  in  the  way  his  feet  were  set  upon  the  floor,  in  everything  except 
the  concentrated,  angry  bitterness  of  his  eyes. 

He  was  not  such  a  bad-looking  chap,  but  he  made  it  necessary  for  you  to 
look  at  him  more  than  once  to  see  that.  He  had  good  eyes;  the  sort  of  blue 
eyes  that  lead  you  to  expect  to  see  in  them  either  a  laughing  sparkle  or  that 
flash  of  hardness  of  which  blue  eyes  are  capable.  His  features  weren’t  reg¬ 
ular,  but  just  now  it  was  his  expression  that  spoiled  them.  And  he  need^ 
a  shave. 


Besides,  his  clothes  were  shabby.  The  best  days  they  had  ever  seen  had 
not  been  so  ver>’  good;  they  were  the  sort  of  clothes  that  a  man  buys  ready 
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made,  in  the  cheap>er  sort  of  department  store,  and  that  soon  lose  their 
shape.  The  cheap  leather  of  his  brown  shoes  had  begun  to  crack,  and  peel. 
His  straw  hat  was  stained  and  weatherbeaten,  and  the  straw  was  chipped 
off  here  and  there.  The  touch  of  a  pressing-iron,  five  cents’  worth  of  oxalic 
acid  for  the  hat,  a  shave,  a  hair-cut,  would  have  transformed  the  man.  And 
his  tie  was  badly  tied.  It  looked  as  if  he  had  made  a  poor  job  of  the  tying, 
and  then  had  not  felt  it  w’orth  while  to  loosen  it  and  try  again. 

But  in  the  end  it  was  his  eyes,  if  you  went  back  to  them,  that  gave  him 
away.  They  were  sullen  eyes  now,  and  they  had  in  them  the  look  that 
eyes  have  w’hen  they  have  seen  many  things  go  wrong  and  their  owner 
has  begun  to  stop  caring  very  much.  For  the  moment,  to  be  sure,  Hamp¬ 
ton  did  care;  his  resentment  of  the  care-free  holiday-makers  showed  that. 
And  you  would  have  been  puzzled  to  know  why  he  should  be  so  affected. 

\  tramp  down  on  his  luck,  hungry,  and  a  tramp,  at  that,  with  socialistic 
leanings,  might  have  been  angered  by  the  thought  of  the  money  that  would 
be  wasted,  frittered  away,  in  connection  with  this  race.  But  you  must  have 
known  that  Hampton  was  not  a  tramp.  He  lacked  the  distinctive  marks  of 
the  man  who  has  become,  either  from  inclination  or  from  choice,  an  idler. 

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  Hampton  was  not  an  idler.  He  had  finished,  only 
the  day  before,  a  job  that  had  kept  him  busy  for  six  weeks,  in  con- 
nection  with  the  installation  of  some  machinery  in  a  new  factor>’,  and 
he  was  waiting  now  for  the  man  with  whom  he  had  worked.  They  would 
go  back  to  New  York,  and  in  a  day  or  two,  or  at  most  a  week,  some  other 
job  would  claim  them.  And  he  had  enough  money  in  his  pocket  to  keep 
him  in  comfort  even  in  the  altogether  improbable  event  of  a  month’s  idle¬ 
ness.  He  looked  at  the  clock  and  then  turned  impatiently  toward  the  door. 

In  a  moment  the  man  for  whom  he  was  waiting  came  hurr>'ing  in.  He 
looked  a  little  like  Hampton,  and  yet  he  didn’t.  A  man  of  the  same  general 
type,  he  had  none  of  Hampton’s  sullen  indifference  and  disregard  for  his 
appearance. 

“Hello!”  he  said.  “Train  on  time?” 

“I  suppose  not,”  said  Hampton,  ungraciously.  “Never  knew  a  Boston 
train  to  pull  in  here  on  time  in  boat-race  week.  So  many  darned  fools  like 
these  f)eople  here  coming  to  see  the  race!” 

“Fools  nothing!”  said  the  other  enviously,  turning  to  look  with  frank  ad¬ 
miration  at  one  of  the  groups  of  girls  and  young  men  that  were  constantly 
forming  and  separating  as  greetings  were  exchanged.  “Where’d  you  get 
the  grouch,  Hampton?  Why  shouldn’t  they  have  a  good  time?  Wish  I’d 
gone  to  Yale  or  Harvard — or  some  place.  I’d  give  something  to  be  able  to 
come  back  to  a  show  like  this  and  feel  I  belonged!” 

“Huh!  You’d  think  so,  w'ouldn’t  you?  But  how  do  you  know  you’d 
belong?”  said  Hampton.  “Look  at  me!  I  fit  in  well  with  this  bunch,  don’t 
I?  .\nd  I’m  a  Harvard  man!” 

He  laughed  at  the  other  man’s  bewilderment.  “Sure  I  am!”  he  went  on. 
“Don’t  look  it,  do  I?  Or  act  it?  I  manage  to  keep  it  pretty  dark!  But  I 
haven’t  quite  lived  it  down  yet.  Smithy!  When  I  see  something  like  this  it 
hits  me.  Gosh,  I  nearly  came  here  to  New  London  once  with  the  crew. 
Looked  as  if  I  was  a  cinch  for  Number  Five  in  the  Varsity  that  year.  Then 
they  looked  me  up  and  found  that  none  of  my  ancestors  had  ever  been  a 
Colonial  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  I  wasn’t  on  the  calling  list  of 
a  single  Back  Bay  family.  So  it  was  all  off,  of  course!  They  wanted  me 
to  keep  on  with  the  second  crew — just  to  give  the  real  crew  practise!” 
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IT  ALL  SEEMED 
SILLY  TO  HAMP¬ 
TON;  YET  HE 
KNEW  THAT 

this  was 

ENVY. 


“Uh,  I  don’t  get  you  about  ' 
that  stuff,”  said  Smith.  <  ^AnHk 

“Gave  you  a  raw  deal,  did  \ 
they?  Gee,  you  can  find  that  \r'  ' 

anywhere,  I  guess.  But  say,  t  i 

if  you  went  to  Harvard,  f  t 

how’s  it  come  that  you’re 

not  further  along?  You  ought  r 

to  have  a  better  job  than  me.  ‘  'Villi' 

I  quit  after  two  years  in  high 

school,  and  all  I’ve  had  since 

is  what  I  could  get  from  night  school  and  that 

correspondence  course  I’m  taking  now.  But  . 

you  had  a  regular  start.” 

“Sure;  that’s  what  I  thought  too,  once,” 
said  Hampton.  “Lord,  Smithy,  when  I  went  ^  ‘  .  BE^f#/ • 

to  Harvard — and  I  went  on  my  own  money  \ 

that  I’d  worked  for — I  thought  I’d  reached  'k  ^  f 

out  and  grabbed  a  regular  future.  I  thought 

I’d  learn  all  sorts  of  things,  and  make  friends  •  ' 

who’d  help  me  along  too.  That’s  bunk.  Smithy! 

I  haven’t  seen  a  man  I  knew  in  Harvard  since 

I  left  Cambridge.  And  you  said  yourself  you  were  as  far  along  as  I  am. 
You  can  see  how  much  college  did  for  me.  Yah!” 

Smith  shook  his  head  rather  helplessly.  He  couldn’t  quite  account  for  his 
feeling,  but  Hampton  made  him  feel  rather  sick,  talking  like  that.  He 
sensed  the  bitterness,  the  futile  resentment,  that  lay  behind  the  sneering 
words.  But  he  had  the  feeling  that  there  was  something  else  too;  something 
he  didn’t  want  to  hear  in  the  voice  of  a  man  he  liked. 

“Well,  I  d’know,”  he  said,  uncomfortably.  “Say,  I  guess  that  train’s 
coming  pretty  soon.  Buy  your  ticket  yet?” 

“Xo,”  said  Hampton,  suddenly.  “And  I’m  not  going  to.  I’m  going  to 
stay,  Smithy.  I’m  going  to  see  if  I  can’t  get  this  grouch  out  of  my  system. 
Maybe  if  I  stick  around  and  see  this  race — I  don’t  know — maybe  it’ll  stop 
bothering  me.  What  do  you  think?” 
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“Me?”  said  Smith.  “Oh,  I  d’know.  How  can  I  tell?  You  do  as  you  like. 
What’ll  I  tell  the  boss?  No  reason  why  you  shouldn’t  stay.  There  won’t 
be  any  new  job  starting  before  Monday.” 

“Tell  him  I’ll  be  in  town  Saturday  morning,”  said  Hampton,  his  decision 
formed.  “I’m  going  to  tr>'  it.” 

Five  minutes  later  he  waved  cheerlessly  to  Smith,  who  was  looking  back 
at  him  from  the  platform  of  the  smoker.  Then  he  turned  away  and  walked 
out  through  the  waiting-room  into  the  square  outside  the  station.  Half  a 
dozen  motors,  bright  with  blue  and  crimson,  were  waiting.  The  same  sort 
of  girls  and  young  men  who  had  filled  the  waiting-room  were  in  them,  or 
coming  to  them,  laden  with  bags  from  the  train.  He  heard  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  bitterness  the  greetings,  the  excited  questioning. 

“Hello,  where  are  you?” 

“Griswold;  good  crowd.  How  about  you?” 

“House  party  up  the  river.  We’re  coming  over  to  your  Griswold  dance 
to-morrow  night.” 

“Good;  better  celebrate  while  the  celebrating’s  good!  You  Harvard 
johnnies  won’t  feel  so  much  like  it  after  the  race!” 

.\nd  so  on,  ad  in/initum.  It  seemed  ine.xpressibly  silly  to  Hampton.  .And 
yet  there  was  enough  honesty  in  him  to  make  him  know,  and  to  make  him 
uncomfortable  in  the  knowl^ge,  too.  that  it  was  envy,  rather  than  con¬ 
tempt.  that  he  felt.  He  looked  at  a  tall  boy  who  stood  on  the  running-board 
of  a  car,  talking  confidentially  to  a  girl.  The  boy’s  fair  hair  was  tossed  about 
in  the  wind;  in  his  hand  he  held  his  hat,  and  its  band  was  that  of  a  famous 
club.  No  club  had  ever  singled  Hampton  out  for  election. 

It  came  to  him  suddenly  that  he  had  mattered  as  little  to  Harvard  as  Har¬ 
vard  had  mattered  to  him.  Even  now  he  could  walk  through  the  New 
London  streets  and  have  no  fear  of  being  recognized  by  some  classmate. 
No  fear?  It  wasn’t  exactly  the  word,  he  decided,  with  a  wtv'  smile.  He 
walked  away  quickly,  without  turning  back. 

-And  then,  after  he  had  arranged  with  his  surprised  landlady,  who  had 
supposed  that  she  had  seen  the  last  of  him,  to  stay  for  two  more  nights,  he 
liegan  to  understand  what  it  was  that  he  had  let  himself  in  for.  He  had 
two  mortal  days  to  kill  before  the  race,  and  not  the  slightest  notion  of  how 
to  set  about  the  task.  Simply  to  pass  the  time,  he  went  into  a  barber-shop 
and  surrendered  himself  to  the  ministrations  of  a  deft  Italian,  who  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  his  customer  to  talk  about  the  race.  He  glanced 
at  himself  in  the  glass  as  he  left  the  shop,  and  was  a  little  startled  by  the 
improvement  in  his  apjiearance,  since  it  made  him  understand  how  badly  he 
must  have  looked  before.  .A  few  doors  from  the  barber’s  was  a  hat-clean¬ 
ing  parlor;  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  became  the  patron  of  another 
Italian. 

He  looked  better,  but  he  had  not  gone  far  enough  yet.  The  sullen, 
bitter  look  was  still  in  his  eyes;  his  resentment  was  as  keen  as  ever. 
.Already  he  regretted  his  impulse  to  stay  and  his  surrender ;  he  was  mind¬ 
ed  to  take  the  next  train.  But  he  strangled  that  desire.  He  decided,  rather 
grimly,  to  wait.  Perhajjs  he  could  get  rid  of  his  obsession  of  injustice. 

For  an  hour  he  wandered  around  New  London  without  spirit.  New 
London  is  a  small  town.  .And  in  some  odd  fashion,  with  the  influx  of  boat- 
race  visitors,  it  seems  to  contract  into  even  smaller  limits  than  its  normal 
ones.  In  those  feverish  days  the  town  consists,  practically,  of  the  one  street 
that  climbs  from  the  boat-landings  and  the  station  to  the  Mohican  Hotel, 
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passing  the  post-office  and  the  Thames  Club  on  the  way.  There  every  one 
gathers;  crowds  walk  up  and  down  all  day  long. 

Hampton’s  discontent,  his  restlessness,  grew  with  his  wandering.  .\nd 
then,  quite  suddenly,  he  thought  of  something  with  w'hich  to  cap  the  climax 
of  his  ironic  communion- with  the  past,  .\lmost  briskly  he  walked  down 
to  the  station  to  find  out  when  the  next  train  for  Red  Top  would  start.  He 
was  just  in  time;  in  less  than  a  minute  he  was  in  the  smoker  of  the  futile 
little  two-car  train  that  puffed  out  of  the  station,  over  the  bridge,  and  up 
the  river.  He  had  never  seen  the  Har\-ard  crew’s  quarters  at  close  range. 
He  wanted  to  do  so  now;  to  see  just  what  he  had  missed  five  years  before 
when  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  chance  to  row  against  Yale. 

Few  jjeople  were  on  the  train.  He  heard  an  excited  discussion  going  on 
behind  him  between  Yale  men  on  their  way  to  Gale’s  Ferry,  and  some 
Harvard  men,  bent,  like  himself,  on  a  visit  to  Red  Top.  Once  more  he 
scowled.  He  told  himself  he  had  no  interest  in  the  race;  that  he  didn’t  care 
which  crew  won.  But  he  tried  to  hear  what  was  being  said. 

AT  THE  little  apologv'  for  a  station,  he  hung  back,  and  let  the  men 
who  were  sure  of  their  welcome  precede  him.  He  stopped,  indeed, 
^  ^  and  watched  them  making  their  way  toward  the  wooden  buildings, 
with  their  fresh  coat  of  crimson  paint,  at  the  water’s  edge.  The  strains 
of  a  phonograph  playing  some  bit  of  dance  music  came  to  him,  and  he  could 
hear,  too,  the  voices  of  the  men  about  the  quarters.  From  the  river  came  the 
put-put  of  a  motor-boat;  occasionally  there  was  an  outburst  of  laughter. 

For  a  moment  he  thought  of  walking  boldly  in  and  announcing  himself 
as  a  Harv’ard  man  and  a  former  oarsman.  He  was  curious  to  see  what  sort 
of  reception  he  would  have.  It  was  just  possible  that  there  would  be  some 
one  about  who  would  remember  him,  he  thought.  But  then  he  scowled 
again  and  walked  straight  to  the  river,  edging  away  a  little  to  avoid  quar¬ 
ters.  He  found  a  rock  that  jutted  out  a  little  into  the  stream  and  allowed 
him  to  see  the  float  and  the  space  in  front  of  the  big  lix-ing-shack. 

A  dozen  oarsmen  sat  and  lay  about  the  float — bare  feet  in  sandals  or 
sneakers;  short  trunks  and  big  white  sweaters,  some  bearing  the  crimson  H, 
their  only  clothing.  .\  little  chap,  almost  lost  in  his  sweater,  was  haranguing 
them  all.  talking  volubly,  but  winning  only  derision.  Involuntarily,  Hamp¬ 
ton  grinned.  He  remembered  the  coxswain  of  the  crew  he  had  so  nearly 
made,  little  Staines,  who  had  talked  so  much. 

In  the  water,  by  the  float,  two  or  three  men  were  swimming  lazily,  their 
bronzed  bodies  gleaming  through  the  water.  From  up  the  river  an  eight 
was  swinging  down,  crimson-tipped  oars  flashing  in  the  sun.  The  freshman 
boat,  Hampton  guessed.  The  wind  carried  to  his  ears  very  faintly  the 
hoarse  comments  of  the  coach,  who  stood  in  the  bow  of  the  coaching  launch 
that  followed  the  shell,  and  again  Hampton  grinned. 

“Wray,  I  suppose,”  he  said  to  himself.  “Telling  them  how  rotten  they 
arel  Gosh — they  look  good  to  mel” 

.\nd  then  all  at  once  he  couldn’t  bear  it  for  another  second.  He  caught 
his  breath.  He  recognized  furiously  the  constriction  of  the  muscles  of  his 
throat.  .‘Xnd  he  turned  and  walked  quickly,  head  donm,  toward  the  railway 
tracks.  He  wanted  to  shut  the  whole  sight  from  his  eyes,  to  close  his  ears  to 
the  snatches  of  talk,  the  occasional  burst  of  sound  from  the  phonograph. 

He  was  vaguely  conscious  of  a  man  who  had  been  walking  along  the  rail¬ 
way  track,  and  who  turned  toward  him  now — a  man  in  white  flannels  and 
blue  serge,  hatless,  tanned  by  the  sun.  He  bent  his  head;  he  didn’t  want 
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to  be  seen.  And  then  he  heard  his  own  name  pronounced  in  doubtful,  hesi¬ 
tating  accents.  He  looked  up  at  that,  and  saw  that  the  other  man  had 
stopjjed,  and  was  smiling,  his  hand  outstretched. 

“Isn’t  it  Hampton?”  he  asked.  “Murray  Hampton?  By  Jove,  this  is 
luck!  Where  did  you  drop  from,  Hampton?” 

Hampton  stared  at  him  bewildered,  groping  for  some  clue  to  his  identity. 

“Forgotten  me,  haven’t  you?”  said  the  other,  his  white  teeth  flashing  as 
his  smile  broadened.  “But  I  was  a  class  below  you,  of  course — rowed  on 
the  four  the  year  you  were  with  the  Varsity.  Cobum — remember  now? 
Say,  I’m  glad  to  see  you!” 

Mechanically,  Hampton  shook  hands.  He  couldn’t  understand  at  all. 
He  did  remember  Coburn.  Why  shouldn’t  he?  Even  a  Hampton  could 
remember  without  much  difficulty  a  man  like  Cobum,  who  had  been  pre¬ 
destined  to  ever>’  good  thing  that  Harvard  and  life  itself  can  offer.  Coburn, 
who  had  captained  the  crew  in  his  senior  year,  and  been  a  leader  in  every 
sort  of  undergraduate  activity;  who  had  had  family  and  money,  and  every 
other  good  thing  behind  him.  But  why  should  Cobum  remember  him,  and, 
even  if  that  were  explained,  why  should  he  greet  him  so  cordially? 

“/'^OME  ALONG,”  said  Coburn,  amazingly.  He  linked  his  arm  in 

I  .  Hampton’s  and  turned  him  around,  and  ^en  began  to  walk  swiftly 
toward  the  red  buildings  that  showed  through  the  trees.  “By 
Jove,  old  man,  you’ve  saved  us  from  everlasting  disgrace!  Do  you  know 
what  I’ve  been  doing?  I’ve  been  to  Gale’s  Ferry  to  ask  them  if  they’d 
let  us  put  a  Varsity  sub  in  for  the  race  to-morrow!  W’ould  they!  Tickled 
to  death  at  the  chance!  It’s  the  first  time  we’ve  been  short  a  man  in 
three  years!” 

Before  Hampton  could  frame  the  questions  that  were  surging  in  his  mind, 
Coburn  had  led  him,  a  little  dazed,  wholly  acquiescent,  to  the  float. 

“Here  we  are,  you  chaps!”  he  cried.  “I  ate  my  slice  of  humble-pie  all 
for  nothing!  Talk  about  luck — here’s  Murray  Hampton  to  fill  up  the  boat 
for  us!  We  needn’t  put  in  a  ringer  after  all!” 

There  was  a  chorus  of  rejoicing  from  the  men  Coburn  addressed.  .\nd 
these  were  not  the  Varsity  men,  but  a  group,  like  Cobum  himself,  in  flan¬ 
nels,  who  sat  a  little  apart.  Three  or  four  men  whom  Hampton  remembered 
dimly,  got  up  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

“Good  business!”  said  one.  “Good  for  you,  Hampton!”  cried  another. 

“It’s  a  hunch!”  said  Cobum,  solemnly.  “We  thought  we’d  written  or 
wired  or  telephoned  to  every  man  east  of  Chicago  yesterday,  and  then  old 
Hampton  drops  from  the  sky  to  pull  us  through  at  the  last  minute!” 

“But  look  here!”  cried  Hampton.  “What’s  it  all  about?  You  might  as 
well  be  talking  Greek  to  me.” 

“Good  heavens!  Didn’t  you  know?”  asked  Cobum.  “Why, you’ve  turned 
up  just  in  time  to  save  us  in  the  race  with  the  Yale  graduates  to-morrow — 
mile  course — and  God  help  the  man  who’s  been  living  high!  I  forgot, 
though,  you  haven’t  been  around  since  you  got  through,  have  you?  This 
is  fairly  new.  Started  as  a  bit  of  a  joke,  but  it’s  a  real  race  every  year  now — 
‘gentlemen’s  eights,’ some  blighter  called  it!  Yale’s  been  at  least  one  man 
short  every  year  till  this,  and  it  looked  as  if  they’d  put  one  over  on  us  this 
year.  You’re  in  shape  to  row  a  mile,  aren’t  you?” 

“I — I  guess  so,”  said  Hampton.  He  found  it  curiously  difficult  to  swal¬ 
low.  “Say,  I’m  surprised  that  you  remembered  me!” 

“Remember  you?  Well,  I  should  say  we  did!  Come  on,  let’s  find  you 
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some  togs,  and  we’ll  go  out  for  a  spin,  after  the  Varsity’s  gone  away  for  its 
paddle!  The  way  these  infants  kid  us  is  something  fierce,  Hampton!” 

Hampton  laughed  uncertainly.  Rather  blindly  he  followed  Cobum  into 
the  boat-house,  and  waited  about,  taking  deep,  long  breaths,  filling  his 
nostrils  with  the  old,  well-remembered  smell  that  hangs  about  the  home  of 
racing-shells.  Cobum  lifted  his  voice,  calling  for  an  assistant  manager, 
who  came  presently,  loftily  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  supplied  Hampton  with 
shoes,  with  short  rowing-trvmks,  and  a  sleeveless  shirt.  It  bore  a  faded  H, 
and  Hampton  fiushed  as  he  looked  at  that. 

“I — say — I’m  not  an  H  man,”  he  said.  For  a  moment  the  old  bitter¬ 
ness  well^  up  in  him.  He  remembered  the  disappointment  of  years  before 
— when  he  had  been  young  enough  to  think  the  winning  of  the  Varsity 
letter  among  the  greatest  things  of  all. 

“Oh,  never  mind  that;  wear  it  inside  out  if  you’re  so  particular,”  said 
Cobum.  “Oh,  I  remember;  some  one  beat  you  out  the  year  I  was  on  the 
four,  and  you  didn’t  come  out  in  your  senior  year.  Too  bad.  You’d  have 
made  it;  beaten  me  out,  I  guess.  Ever\’  one  said  I’d  have  stayed  on  the 
four  that  year  too,  if  you’d  been  out,  now  that  I  think  of  it.” 

Hampton  looked  at  him  sharply.  But  Coburn  was  innocent  of  guile. 
He  wasn’t  tr\’ing  to  be  tactful.  For  the  first  time  in  his  years  of  brooding 
a  faint  doubt  entered  Hampton’s  mind.  The  bitterness  wasn’t  wiped  out 
in  a  moment;  the  thoughts  of  years  do  not  succumb  so  easily.  But  doubt 
had  entered  his  mind,  and  that  made  a  difference.  He  turned  away  with  a 
curious  feeling  that  he  did  not  want  Cobum  to  see  his  eyes  just  then. 

Ten  minutes  later  they  were  all  on  the  float.  Up  the  river  the  Varsity 
shell  was  gliding  smoothly  through  the  water,  the  crimson  blades  flashing 
in  the  glorious  rhythm  of  the  racing  stroke.  The  water  all  around  the  float 
was  full  of  the  naked  bodies  of  the  freshmen,  just  in  from  a  spin,  laughing, 
skylarking.  Littie  Staines,  who  had  been  up  at  the  sleeping  quarters,  a{>- 
peared  suddenly,  ciy’ing  for  haste,  and  then  stopp>ed  to  pump  Hampton’s 
hand  up  and  down  in  delighted  surprise. 

“Oh,  great!”  he  said.  “This  is  like  old  times!  You’re  a  life-saver!  You 
haven’t  changed  a  bit,  either,  Hampton;  just  as  big  and  raw  as  you  ever 
were.  Lord,  what  have  you  been  doing  to  keep  fit?  I’ve  lived  in  a  Turkish 
,  bath  for  two  weeks  to  get  enough  off  to  fit  into  my  seat!’’ 

»  Tenderly  they  set  an  old  shell  afloat;  a  shell  full  of  glorious  memo¬ 
ries  for  some  of  them,  who  had  sat  in  it  and  raised  wear>’  eyes  at  the 
finish  of  a  race  to  see  those  last  heartbreaking  strokes  of  a  beaten 
Yale  crew 


Then  gingerly  they  climbed  in. 

They  pushed  off,  and  through  the  little  megaphone  that  was 
strapp>^  about  Staines’s  head  there  poured  the  old,  familiar  stream 
of  picturesque  abuse,  as  he  cried  his  orders  and  got  the  shell  out  into 
midstream. 

''Seven!"  he  cried,  tragically,  “if  you  want  to  set  a  pace  of  your 
own,  ail  right!  But  remember  j'ou're  stroking  the  port  side  of  the 


boat,  and  watch  Cobum’s  beat!  Four,  have  you  forgotten  all  you  ever 
knew  about  how  to  hold  an  oar?  Bow — oh,  teach  me  a  new  language, 
some  one,  so  1  can  tell  Bow  what  he’s  doing;  it  can’t  be  done  in  English!” 

Hampton  got  his  share  of  that  unending  stream  of  invective.  And  it  was 
like  the  first  breath  of  salt  air  to  a  man  who  loves  the  sea,  after  a  long  exile 
in  the  midlands.  The  sweat  that  started  on  his  forehead  and  poured  into 
his  eyes,  blinding  him;  the  ebb  and  flow  of  swelling  muscles  in  the  naked 
back  of  the  man  in  the  seat  ahead  of  him;  the  deep  bite  of  his  blade  in  the 
water;  the  sweet,  smooth  rush  of  the  slide;  the  jump  of  the  boat  as  the  eight 
blades  drove  through  the  water;  the  sound  of  the  river  against  the  sides  of 
the  shell — all  blended  into  a  delight  so  intoxicating  that  he  wanted  to  cry 
out  his  joy. 

A  mile  they  rowed  up-stream,  against  the  tide;  then  turned  and  came  lazily 
home,  flayed  still  by  Staines,  but  full  of  the  knowledge  that  they  had  not 
forgotten  how  to  row.  Stiffly  they  climbed  up  on  the  float,  and  then,  at 
Cobum’s  word,  skied  the  shell  and  ran  it  into  the  boat-house,  while  the 
V’arsity  cheered  them  ironically.  Back  to  the  water  then,  rolling  off  the 
float,  splashing  like  children,  reveling  in  the  delight  of  turning  on  their 
backs  and  floating,  looking  up  at  the  cloudless  blue  sky  above.  • 

“\/OU’LL  stay  here,  of  course,”  said  Cobum,  as  they  dressed,  after 

Y  the  shower.  “Lots  of  room.  We’ll  get  out  early  in  the  morning  for 
a  last  spin.  We’ll  row  them  in  the  afternoon,  after  it  gets  cool.” 

“I — well,  I  ought  to  get  back — haven’t  any  things;  just  ran  up  for  a  look 
at  the  crew,”  said  Hampton,  hesitatingly. 

“Forget  it,”  said  Cobum.  “We’ll  send  a  freshman  in  for  a  toothbrush, 
and  we  can  fit  you  out  with  everything  else.  You  were  going  to  stay  over 
for  the  race,  weren’t  you?  Of  course!  W’e’ll  all  be  honored  guests  on  one 
of  the  boats.  Heroes — all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  If  we  beat  those 
lobsters!  Lord,  I  feel  the  way  I  did  when  I  was  a  freshman!  Seems  to  me 
I’d  run  away  and  hide  if  we  let  them  beat  us!” 

Hampton  lay  around  the  float  after  he  had  changed  to  borrowed  flan¬ 
nels,  and  talked  rowing.  No  one  asked  the  question  he  had  dreaded;  there 
was  only  one  topic,  save  when  the  V’arsity  men,  showing  in  their  faces  the 
strain  of  their  long  training,  were  about.  From  them  all  thought  of  the 
race  had  to  be  kept.  All  the  talk  was  of  the  crew,  and  of  other  crews  that 
were  remembered  now  for  the  victories  they  had  won  or  the  defeats  they 
had  suffered.  Hampton  said  little;  he  was  content  to  bask  in  the  comfort 
of  it  all.  But  now  and  again  some  trace  of  his  bitterness  came  back  to  plague 
him.  This  was  all  very  well;  but  how  late  it  was! 

He  would  row  against  Yale  to-morrow.  For  a  few  hours  more  the  good 
fellowship  would  last.  And  then,  when  the  race  was  over,  there  would  be 
farewells.  He  would  go  back  to  his  petty,  uncertain  job;  Cobum  would 
return  to  his  desk  in  one  of  the  offices  of  one  of  his  father’s  railroads;  Staines 
would  become  again  the  owner  of  countless  blocks  of  city  real-estate  that  kept 


been  when  he  had  let  Smith  go  back  to  New  York  alone. 


But  there  was  little  time  for  him  to  think  of  the  ultimate  results  of  his 
attempt  to  free  himself  of  the  obsession  that  had  been  with  him  through  the 
years.  The  call  to  supper  came,  and  he  ate  with  such  an  apf>etite  as  he  had 
not  known  for  years.  And  after  dinner  there  was  more  talk,  and  music  from 
the  phonograph.  For  a  time  a  freshman  played  the  piano,  and  eveiy  one 
sang.  Then  came  the  Yale  crew  and  its  camp  followers,  visiting,  and  when 
these  had  gone  it  was  time  for  bed. 

Even  then,  sleep  came  so  quickly  that  Hampton  did  not  think.  Two  miles 
of  rowing  had  seemed  so  little,  yet  he  was  tired;  so  tired  that  he  slept  until 
he  was  roused  in  the  morning  by  the  call  to  breakfast — a  breakfast  that  was 
preceded  by  a  swift  swim  that  sharpened  his  appetite  again.  Oh,  it  was 
good,  eveiy  minute  of  it,  every  bit  of  talk,  every  revival  of  the  memories  that 
for  years  had  held  nothing  for  him  but  bitterness! 

And  it  was  after  lunch,  while  he  waited  about  ner\’ously  for  the  time  to 
come  when  Coburn  would  call  out  his  crew,  that  his  inspiration  came  to  him. 
He  had  studied  Coburn  and  the  rest;  he  admitted  to  himself  now  that  he  had 
been  wrong.  These  men  were  really  friendly;  they  were  not,  as  he  had  once 
or  twice  suspected,  simply  making  use  of  him.  Sooner  or  later  Coburn  or 
one  of  the  others  would  ask  the  inevitable  question  about  what  he  was  do¬ 
ing,  about  how  he  was  getting  along.  Then  if  he  told  the  truth,  why,  almost 
any  one  of  them  could  give  him  a  hand.  .\nd  would,  he  was  sure  of  that. 
He  drew  a  long  breath.  There  might  be  a  chance  for  him  yet!  If  he  could 
interest  Coburn  he  could  get  the  money  to  work  out  that  brake  he  had 
worked  on  for  two  years  after  he  had  left  Harvard. 

The  minutes  dragged  by  with  leaden  feet.  Long  before  it  was  time,  they 
were  ready  and  waiting.  To  Hampton — and  he  was  sure  that  the  others 
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to  be  beaten  still;  there  stirred  in  him  some  » 

feeling  of  the  symbolism  of  the  contest  that  came  home  to  him  so  directly. 
For  others  besides  himself  this  race  meant  a  second  chance.  There  was 
MacCrae,  for  instance,  who  had  rowed  against  Yale  in  three  losing  crews. 
He  understood  very  w’ell  the  grim  look  in  ^lacCrae’s  eyes. 

A  motor-boat  came  dashing  up  at  last,  and  the  men  who,  like  Cobum, 
knew  the  ropes,  stood  up  and  shouted  a  greeting  to  Billy  Meikleham,  the 
referee,  standing  in  the  bow. 

“Ready,  Cobum?”  cried  Meikleham. 

“Ready!”  answered  Cobum.  And  he  grinned  as  he  turned  to  Hampton. 
“What’ll  they  ev’er  do  when  Billy  gets  tired  of  being  referee  every  year?” 
he  asked.  “He’s  part  of  the  scenery!” 

Then  gingerly,  with  the  scoffing  advice  of  the  Varsity  ringing  in  their  ears, 
they  got  into  the  shell.  Hampton  felt  his  pulses  leaping  as  he  bent  to  adjust 
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his  lacing.  Then  he  gripped  his  sweep  and  waited  for  Staines  to  get  them  off. 
“Come  along;  let’s  show  them  some  form!”  called  Staines. 

They  dropp^  down  the  river  easily,  and  Staines  checked  them  with  his 
sharp  cry  of  “Way  enough!”  so  that  they  could  drift  down  with  the  tide, 
past  the  stake-boat,  and  give  the  man  who  waited,  his  chance  to  grasp  the 
slender  stem  and  hold  the  shell  in  line  against  the  start.  Hampton  looked 
over  in  the  moment  before  he  had  to  be  alert  for  the  coxswain’s  orders,  and 
the  swift  glimpse  of  the  Yale  shell  abolished  the  years  that  he  had  wasted. 
In  an  instant  he  was  back  in  his  Junior  year.  But  now  the  dream  of  that 
year  that  had  been  vain  had  come  to  the  moment  of  realization.  He  could 
do  something  for  Harv'ard  after  all. 

“Ready,  Harvard?  Ready,  Yale?” 

He  saw  Staines  fling  up  his  hand,  but  now  he  could  look  across  at 
the  Yale  shell  no  longer.  A  pistol  cracked.  They  were  off.  He  felt 
the  shell  leap  into  life  beneath’  him;  he  drove  his  own  blade  deep  into 
the  water — too  deep.  He  was  conscious  of  the  splash  as  he  recovered,  and 
gritted  his  teeth.  The  mad  impulse  to  set  his  own  pace,  to  row  as  fast  and 
as  hard  as  he  could,  was  new  to  him;  he  had  never  been  in  a  real  race  before. 
In  the  first  dozen  strokes,  before  they  got  together,  with  Staines  snapping 
at  them,  he  was  conscious  of  the  wild  tumult  in  the  shell.  But  then,  some¬ 
how,  all  was  well,  and  the  shell  began  to  slip  smoothly  through  the  water. 

At  last  he  dared  to  glance  over  toward  the  left,  where  Yale  should  have 
been.  And  for  a  moment  he  saw  nothing.  Then  dimly  his  eye  picked  up  a 
tiny  brown  line,  the  stem  of  the  Yale  shell.  Yale  was  ahead!  Once  more  he 
had  to  fight  the  impulse  to  throw  discipline,  the  set  beat  he  must  take  from 
the  man  before  him,  to  the  winds,  and  drive  his  own  sweep  in  as  hard  and 
as  often  as  he  could.  Grimly  he  settled  down  to  his  task. 

He  tried  to  guess  the  stroke.  As  nearly  as  he  could  come  to  it  Coburn  was 
giving  them  thirty-six  strokes  to  the  minute,  and  he  raged,  because  he  knew 
that  they  were  all  good  for  thirty-eight.  But  it  was  not  for  him  to  decide; 
it  was  his  task  to  put  every  bit  of  strength,  every  effort  of  the  muscles  of 
back  and  thigh  and  leg  into  the  drive;  to  summon  up  every  half-forgotten 
bit  of  rowing  lore  that  he  had  learned  on  the  Charles,  and  row.  .  .  . 

He  fought  hard  against  the  overpowering  desire  to  turn  and  look  at  the 
Yale  crew’.  But  at  last  he  let  his  eyes  wander,  and  now,  where  that  tiny 
speck  of  cedar  had  been,  he  saw’  the  Yale  coxsw’ain  bending  forw’ard,  the 
straining  back  of  the  stroke.  Yale  was  coming  back!  And,  even  as  he 
looked  over,  Yale’s  Number  Seven  seemed  to  move  backw’ard  into  his  range 
of  vision.  His  shell  was  gaining. 

And  then  a  new  thrill  shot  through  the  boat,  and  long  before  his  brain 
registered  the  knowledge  he  was  row’ing  a  higher,  faster  stroke.  He  heard 
Seagrave,  his  Number  Six,  grunt;  joyfully,  once  he  knew  that  Coburn  had 
cut  loose  at  last,  he  flung  himself  into  the  work.  Work?  Nothing  like  it! 
It  was  play;  such  glorious  play  as  he  had  not  know’n  in  years! 

Suddenly  a  pistol  cracked  again,  and  from  Staines  came  the  sharp  order, 
“Way  enough!  Quk,  you  lobsters;  it’s  all  over!” 

All  over!  Ever\’  nerve  in  Hampton’s  body  cried  out  in  revolt.  .■Ml  over! 
When  they  were  just  beginning  to  row’?  Then  he  heard  a  laugh  behind  him ; 
cold  river  w’ater  splashed  on  his  back.  Mechanically  he  scoop>ed  up  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  water  and  flung  it  over  Seagrave,  and  then  he  looked  over.  The  Yale 
shell  was  still  moving;  the  oars  had  just  been  raised.  He  realized  all  at 
once  that  Yale  w’as  beaten!  Seagrave  turned  to  grin  at  him  happily. 
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“Good  enough!”  he  said.  “We.  beat  ’em  again!” 

Hampton  joined  in  the  cheer  for  Yale,  and  listened  hungrily  to  the  sharp 
bark  of  Yale’s  answering  cheer. 

“All  right!”  called  Staines.  “Let’s  hit  it  up  going  back!  We’ll  show  them 
we’re  not  tired!” 

But  they  loafed  until  they  were  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  float, 
and  then  Cobum  quickened  the  beat,  and  they  dashed  magnificently  up  to 
the  float,  crowded  with  the  youngsters  whose  test  would  come  next  day. 

And  now  there  was  nothing  ironical  about  the  way  the  Varsity  cheered 
them.  They  had  done  their  parf,  and  they  had  brought  home  with  them 
an  omen  of  victory  for  the  tired  boys  who  were  wondering  how  they  could 
hope  to  sleep  on  this  last  night,  when  sleep  meant  so  much. 

“You  weren’t  so  rotten  but  what  you  might  have  been  worse!”  conceded 
Staines,  grudgingly,  when  they  were  all  dressing  together.  “At  that,  though, 

Hampton  w’as  the  only  one  who  didn’t  make  some  fool  break  in  the  first 
minute.” 

“He  was  our  mascot!”  said  Coburn,  looking  over  with  a  grin.  “How 
about  next  year,  old  man?  Can  we  count  on  you?” 

“You  bet!”  said  Hampton.  “Glory,  I  wouldn’t  miss  it  for  a  million!” 

“Fine!  Who’s  for  the  Griswold  to-night?  We  can  break  training,  and 
I’ve  got  a  bid  for  the  whole  crowd,  if  any  of  you  haven’t  got  your  own.” 

Abruptly  the  spell  was  broken  for  Hampton.  He  drew  away  silently  as 
the  rest  gathered  to  discuss  their  plans  for  the  night;  and  it  was  his  own 
clothes  that  he  donned.  Ver\'  quietly  he  slipped  out.  But  Cobum  saw 
him  go,  and  in  a  moment  down  on  the  desert^  float  he  joined  him,  and 
dropped  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“I  say — oh,  damn  it,  Hampton^ — I  don’t  know  just  how  to  put  it.  How 
have  you  been  making  out?  World  treating  you  just  the  way  it  should?” 

It  was  the  chance  that  Hampton  had  looked  for,  counted  on. 

“The  world’s  all  right,  Coburn!”  he  said.  “It’s  done  just  that — treated  me 
just  the  way  it  should!  I’m  the  one  who’s  been  wrong.  Some  day  I’ll  tell 
you,  if  you’ll  listen  to  me,  the  way  I  intended  to  answer  that  question  when 
you  asked  it.  I’ve  been  bumming,  Coburn.  I’ve  messed  things  up.  I’ve 
been  acting  like  a  spoiled  kid  that  couldn’t  have  the  moon.  But — ask  me  “next  year 
again  next  year,  will  you?  I’ll  have  something  different  to  tell  you!” 

Cobum  stared  at  him,  different 

then  reached  for  his  hand  to  tell 

impulsively.  “I’ll  bet  you 
will,  old  man,”  he  said. 

“I — I  came  down  here  to 
see  if  I  could  do  anything 
for  you.  But  I  guess  I 
can’t,  can  I?” 

“Not  a  thing!”  said 
Hampton.  “You’ve  done 
it  already;  you  and  the 
whole  crowd.  Say,  I’m  not 
going  to  wait  for  the  race. 

I’m  going  down  to  New 
York  to-night.  I  want  to  be 
on  the  job  when  the  whistle 
blows  to-morrow  morning. 

But — next  year - !” 
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CHARLES  PROTEUS  STEINMETZ 


■  if  Socialist  corporation  employee  in  America.  He  is 
^  chief  consulting  engineer  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
^  lanama«  of  the  Lunn  Socialist  movement, 
both  located  at  Schenectady,  New  York.  Steinmetz  is  a  German  bom.  Socialist 
bred,  and  an  electrical  engineer  by  force  of  genius.  He  has  invented  appliances 
— such  as  the  induction  and  polyphase  motors  — which,  with  his  scientific  initia¬ 
tive,  supply  some  of  the  fundamentals  in  the  General  Electric’s  business  life. 

Steinmetz  began  to  invent  things  early.  One  of  his  first  attempts  was  when, 
as  a  student  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  he  made  an  invisible  ink  wherewith  to 
circumvent  the  watchdogs  of  autocracy  on  the  Berlin  police  force.  His  sprightly 
correspondence  by  this  means  with  his  Socialist  friends  in  jail  was  interrupted 
only  by  a  hurried  journey,  at  the  instance  of  said  police,  to  this  country.  He 
has  been  with  the  General  Electric  Comp>any  since  1893,  and  he  earns  ^100,000 
a  year.  He  lives  plainly,  his  only  luxury  being  cigars,  which  he  smokes  inces¬ 
santly  as  he  crooks  his  short,  thick  back  over  blue-print  tables  and  laboratory  slabs. 

Just  now  Steinmetz  is  interested  in  the  National  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools,  of  which  he  is  president,  and  whose  particular  job  is  to  correlate  the 
facilities  the  big  corporations  give  their  employees,  for  Americanization  and 
education.  Steinmetz  comes  from  the  people.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
quite  young,  and  his  father,  a  lithographer  and  railway  worker,  skimped  and 
sacrificed  his  little  all  to  give  his  son  a  technical  education.  The  son  is  worth  it. 
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kff  ^tek  irrvA,  .>  Y. 

UNION  NOBLE  BETHELL 

IN  1889,  Charles  F.  Cutler,  president  of  the  struggling  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Telephone  Company,  invited  a  young  It^ana  lawyer  to  become  his 
assistant.  This  was  Union  Noble  Bethell,  who,  at  thirty,  had  just  qtialified 
to  practise  before  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Washington.  He  came, 
he  saw,  and  he  took  hold.  In  two  yeats  he  was  made  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  company;  in  four  years  he  became  general  manner.  Then  he  began  in 
earnest.  New  York  had  then  less  than  ten  thousand  telrohones.  The  telephone 
was  sold  like  the  piano — no  matter  how  often  you  used  it,  you  had  to  pay  the 
same  price.  Mr.  mthell  scrapped  this  freakish  system  in  less  than  a  year,  and 
inaugurated  a  pay-fbr-what-you-get  or  “  message  rate  ”  plan,  which  has  since  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  all  over  the  world.  When  he  relinquished  the  general 
managership  in  1906,  he  had  raised  the  original  10,000  to  17^^000. 

Then  came  the  era  of  national  organization.  America  was  divided  into 
eight  groups  of  telephone  principalities,  and  by  1910  this  ex-Hoosier  lawyer 
became  the  first  vice-president  of  the  vast  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company.  He  is  to^y  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  system  controlling  over 
9,000,000  telephones,  and  district  president  of  New  York’s  own  system  of  600,000 
alone.  His  solid,  shrewd,  steady  career  has  not  been  without  its  despairs  and  its 
bitter,  long-drawn-out  crises.  Bethell  has  bucked  all  his  life  the  buccaneers  of 
over<apttaIization.  When  the  New  York  and  New  Jewey  companies  were 
reorganized  he  ruled  out  all  the  gilt-edged  franchises  and  the  other  “  intangible  ” 
assets,  and  actually  cut  the  new  capitalization  by  more  than  ^7,000,000,  fir  lower 
than  the  law  allowed.  Next  to  telephones,  Bethell’s  chief  interest  is  the  town  of 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  where,  as  President  of  the  Playground  Cotrunission,  and  then  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  this  model  school  community,  he  has  been 
for  years  a  useful  and  constructive  citizen. 
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PK»t<>grnph  bp  S.  T. 

EUGENE  P.  THOMAS 

is  the  age  of  steel  — especially  for  America.  It  is  the  age  of  world- 
||  wide  importance  of  foreign  markets — especially  for  America.  Here 
II  is  the  man — Eugene  P.  Thomas — who  is  responsible  for  the  foreign 
business  of  the  greatest  of  American  corporations,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  His  job  is  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Products 
Company,  and  he  has  held  it  since  1911  ;  yet  in  the  way  of  advertising  himself 
he  h^  not  made  enough  noise  to  get  into  "  Who’s  Who.” 

Thomas  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  foreign  trade  in  steel.  He  left  the 
newspaper  business  to  go  to  England  in  1899 ;  two  years  later  he  became 
assistant  foreign  sales-manager  of  the  Lorain  Comjjany  of  America,  and  before  he 
was  thirty-five  he  took  his  present  place  at  the  head  of  our  greatest  export  organ¬ 
ization.  Thomas  went  to  Europe  in  the  "dumping  days  ”  when  dull  husiness  at 
home  was  our  only  excuse  for  unloading  on  the  foreigners;  after  mutilating  the 
market  with  great  energy  we  would  get  out,  and  then  when  "  prosperity  ”  came 
back  again,  we  let  future  orders  abroad  go  hang.  Thomas  is  the  man  who  has 
done  more  than  any  other  to  break  the  back  or  that  system. 

He  allowed  those  queer  fellows,  foreigners,  to  have  their  own  way  :  he  gave 
the  Australian  carpenters  their  oval  nails,  he  gave  the  Japanese  their  nails  in 
picul  (133  lbs.)  kegs,  and  he  supplied  the  bare-legged  bazaar-keepers  of  Bombay 
with  nails  in  7-lb.  packets.  He  did  the  same  with  bridges  and  boilers ;  and  he 
got  railway  stuff  to  Patagonia,  steel  to  Iceland,  date-box  nails  to  Palestine,  pipe 
to  Rumania,  bridges  to  Siberia,  hotel  steel  construction  to  Buenos  Aires, 
Shanghai,  and  Calcutta,  and  a  steel  export  trade  in  toto  that  had  risen  by  1912 
to  2,941,684  tons  from  1,167,710  tons  in  1904.  There  is  a  greater  expansion  yet 
for  this  vast  increase,  and  that  expansion  is  in  this  man’s  hands. 
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BENJAMIN  F.  BUSH 

Bush  is  the  youngster  of  fifty-seven  who  is  known  in  railroad  circles 
everywhere  as  the  man  who  pulled  the  Missouri  Pacific  out  of  the  hole. 
’Way  back  in  1882  he  stat^  as  a  rodman  on  the  Northern  Pacific. 
Later  he  went  in  for  coal,  and  eitierged  in  1903  as  superintendent  of 
coal  properties  t>f  the  Missouri  Pacific.  He  Km  a  short  service  as  president  in 
1907-08  under  the  Gould  autocracy.  In  1911  the  Goulds,  uruler  the  spur  of 
danger, put  him  really  on  the  job,  with  full  authority. 

Bush  wrestled  with  that  railroad  as  his  Puritan  ancestors  had  wrestled  with 
the  devil.  The  first  year  he  spent  entirely  on  the  road.  He  was  just  forty-four 
days  in  his  fine  Turkey-carpeted  president’s  office.  He  covered  90,000  miles — 
on  construction  trains,  in  the  caixx>ses  of  freights,  in  engine-cabs,  in  hand-cars, 
and  on  foot.  His  ivorking  hours  were — and  often  still  are — from  five  A.M.  to 
nine  P.M.  Bush  went  out  to  see  the  facts.  He  saw  road-beds  made  of  fillings 
and  gratings  of  sand  which  cost  ^3.40  per  cubic  yard.  He  made  careful  note  of 
thousands  of  spikes  which  he  pulled  out  with  his  hands.  He  saw  firight-cars 
with  yawning  and  leaking  tops,  flat  wheels,  bad  brakes.  He  rode  on  passenger 
trains  which  never  got  in  on  time.  He  saw  discontent  among  the  men,  the 
results  of  years  of  czardom. 

He  went  back.  Whole  blocks  of  office  force  ”  shifted.”  Schedules,  rules, 
habits  went  into  the  melting-pot,  rolli^  stock  and  equipment  by  the  millions  to 
the  dump.  The  job  is  done  now.  The  Missouri  Pacific  has  saved  six  millions 
per  year  on  its  operatit^  cost ;  has  cut  down  the  loss  and  damage  account  by  a 
million  more,  ^er  a  million  dollars  and  more  business  was  done  last  Decem¬ 
ber  at  a  transportation  cost  of  ^73,000  less  than  the  year  before.  Bush  is  running 
the  Missouri  Pacific. 
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SAMUEL  MATTHEWS  VAUCLAIN 

S\MUEL  MATTHEWS  VAUCLAIN  is  king -pin  of  the  locomotive 
business  of  this  country.  He  went  into  the  employ  of  the  Baldwin  Loco¬ 
motive  Works  in  1883,  as  a  mechanical  engineer.  He  was  then  twenty- 
seven.  Now  he’s  sixty,  vice-president  of  the  Baldwins,  and  unchalleng^ 
arbiter  in  the  locomotive  world.  And  he’s  busier,  happier,  driving  harder  and 
with  a  better  head  of  steam  on  than  at  any  other  time  in  his  life.  Vauclain  is 
the  kind  of  man  that  makes  you  think  American  industrial  leadership  worth 
while.  He  is  a  manufacturer  with  the  zeal  and  the  genius  of  the  inventor.  He 
combines  with  this  technical  mastery  qualities  of  administrative  execution,  the 
ability  to  hold  personal  loyalty,  and  rare  financial  intelligence. 

Vauclain  was  a  wizard  with  blue-prints  before  he  was  thirty.  The  modem 
compound  cylinder  locomotive  is  his  invention  more  than  any  other  man’s,  and 
he  has  watched  it,  coddled  it,  and  mastered  it  all  the  way  up.  He  is  its  master 
selling  agent  to-day.  They  say  that  when  railway  presidents  sketch  out  to  him 
special  ideas  they  want  worked  out  for  their  own  roads,  this  man  sits  opposite 
them  at  the  table  drawing  locomotives  upside  down— and  presto !  their  ha^  idea 
charges  at  them,  their  raw  theories  tonea  down  to  shrewd  and  practical  applica¬ 
tion.  Vauclain  is  six  (cet  three  inches,  and  all  of  it  lean  muscle.  , 

His  grandfather,  in  the  stormy  days,  threw  strikers  off  the  right  of  way, 
hangup  on  his  own  locomotive.  Vauclain  himself  started  welhire  work  and 
scientific  management  long  before  these  terms  came  into  common  use.  That’s 
his  method.  Also,  he’s  at  the  shop — not  the  ”  office  ” — at  six,  gettii^  his  hands 
and  hice  dirty  with  work  so  oftm  that  nobody  notices  him.  The  Baldwin 
locomotive  is  known  wherever  rails  are  spiked  to  ballasted  earth — that’s  fiune 
enough  for  Vauclain. 
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“Next  case!”  snapped  the  magistrate.  N( 

Into  the  dock  was  thrust  a  battered  and  weary-looking  individual,  with  bleared  ^ 
eyes  and  scarlet  nose.  no 

“You  are  charged,”  said  the  magistrate  severely,  “with  being  in  a  state  of  beastly 
intoxication,  aren’t  you?  What  is  your  name?”  fo 

“Ma  name,  yer  honoumr,”  replied  the  abject  object,  in  a  voice  laden  with  spirits  ®J! 
and  accent,  “is  Angus  .\llan  McPherson  Fergus  MacLean!”  to 

“.\nd  who  bought  you  the  whisky?”  demanded  the  magistrate  sternly. 

dri 

“Waiter,”  called  the  angry  man  at  the  comer  table,  “have  you 
ever  been  to  the  Zoo?” 

“Why,  sir,  do  you  ask?”  returned  the  astonished  servitor.  ^ 

“I  repeat,”  demanded  the  angry  one,  “have  you  ever  visited  the 

“Well,  no.  sir.” 

“You  ought  to  go,”  growled  the  peevish  one.  “You’d  enjoy  see- 
ing  the  tortoises  whiz  past!” 

^  Miss  Boss  was  a  settlement  worker,  and  one  day  she  called  at  the 

' .  Thompsons.  She  found  no  one  at  home  but  a  girl  of 

^  about  twelve  and  a  smaller  brother.  .After  talking  with  the  little 

T  ^  moments,  she  said: 

“.And  does  your  little  brother  help  you  at  all?  What  does  he  do 

'  The  little  girl  gave  her  younger  brother  a  proud  glance,  and  said: 

PIPK  “Say,  kid,  smoke  a  cigarette  fer  de  lady  an’  swallow  de  stub!” 

.A  prominent  Texan  in  Washington  recently  expressed  doubt  that 
the  United  States  army  should  have  been  sent  into  Mexico  to  cap-  y-  *  \ 
ture  Villa,  suggesting  that  a  company  of  Texas  Rangers  would  have  ^ 

been  better.  Which  brought  out  the  story  of  a  certain  well-known  / 

Ranger  captain  and  a  riot  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  \  *  ' 

Excited  citizens  wired  to  the  governor  for  a  company  of  Rangers  *  .  ,  /  ^ 

to  be  sent  without  delay.  .Aid  was  promised.  .A  large  delegation  of  \'  jy  /  " " 
citizens  met  the  train  on  which  relief  was  supposed  to  come.  A  quiet  f  * 

little  man  with  a  broad  felt  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head  alighted  and 
was  recognized  as  the  captain  of  a  company  of  Rangers. 

“Captain,”  a  half-dozen  excited  citizens  exclaim^  at  once,  “what 
does  this  mean?  Where  in  the  world  is  your  company?”  f 

“Company  hell!”  the  Ranger  captain  made  answer.  “They  ain’t  r  |  , 
but  one  riot  heah,  is  they?” 
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The  budding  authoress  had  purchased  a  typewriter  and  one  morn¬ 
ing  the  agent  called  and  asked: 

“How  do  you  like  your  new  typewriter,  madam?” 

“It’s  wonderful!”  was  the  enthusiastic  reply.  “I  wonder  how  I 
ever  done  my  writing  without  it!” 

“Would  you  mind,”  asked  the  agent,  “giving  me  a  little  testimonial 
to  that  effect?” 

“Certainly  not.”  she  responded.  “I’ll  do  it  gladly.” 

Seating  herself  at  the  machine,  she  pounded  out  the  following: 


Aafteb  Using  thee  Automatid  Back-actiom  atype  write,  er  for  thre 
emonth  %an  d  Over.  I  unhesittatti^ly  pronoun  ce  it  tobe  al  ad  more 
than  th  e  Manufacturss  claim!  for  it.  Durinb  the  tim  e  been  in  rnyy 
possessio  n  Si  thre  month  it  had  more  th  an  paid  paid  for  itse#f  in  thee 
saving  off  tim  e  anD  laborr? 


A  Georgia  negro  last  summer  left  the  plantation  and  spent  three  or 
four  days  in  the  city.  When  he  returned  he  was  envied  by  every  one 
of  his  old  friends,  for  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  diamond  of  unusual 
size  and  luster. 

The  boss  said  to  him  one  day:  “Sam,  is  it  a  real  diamond?” 

And  Sam  replied:  “Now  look  heah,  boss,  if  it  ain’t.  I’ve  been  skun 
out  of  foah  bits!” 

Mrs.  Nora  Mulvaney  met  her  old  friend,  Mrs.  Bridget  Carr,  car¬ 
rying  in  her  arms  her  twelfth  child. 

“Arrah  now,  Bridget,”  said  Nora,  “an’  there  ye  are  wid  another 
little  Carr  in  yer  arms.” 

“Another  it  is,  Mrs.  Mulvaney,”  replied  her  friend,  “an’  it’s  me 
that’s  hopin’  ’tis  the  caboose.” 


“The  byes  say  ye  licked  poor  Clancy,  Mike.  Shure,  an’  he  niver 
hurt  iny  man's  feelin’s.” 

“He’s  a  shnake  in  the  grass!”  averred  Mike.  “The  blackguard  re¬ 
ferred  to  me  as  his  contimperary,  an’  I’ll  be  the  contimperary  to  no 
man  livin’!” 


There  is  a  politician  in  Chicago  who,  though  of  rather  a  C3rnical 
turn,  tries  hard  to  refrain  from  the  expression  of  his  pessimistic  senti¬ 
ments  while  at  home  or  with  his  friends.  Now  and  then,  however, 
his  cynicism  gets  the  better  of  him. 

One  day  his  twelve-year-old  son,  who  had  been  reading,  suddenly 
put  down  his  book  and,  looking  up  at  his  father,  asked: 

“Dad,  is  it  really  true  that  there  is  honor  among  thieves?” 

“No,  my  son.”  said  dad;  “thieves  are  just  as  bad  as  other  people.” 


“I  have  often  stood  in  a  slaughter-house,”  observed  the  man  from 
Chicago,  “while  the  butchers  were  killing  hogs  on  all  sides  of  me.” 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  the  tender-hearted  girl.  “Weren’t  you  dreadfully 
afraid?”  ^ 


The  j'oung  man  sat  at  the  lunch-counter,  dawdling  over  his  food. 
He  took  out  his  watch  and  looked  admiringly  at  a  photograph  pasted 
in  the  case.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  baby  at  the  just-beginning-to- 
talk  age.  He  put  the  watch  away  and  sat  looking  far  into  space  un- 
seeingly.  The  waitress’s  inquiry,  “Can  I  get  you  anything  else?” 
reached  him,  but  didn’t  jar  him  out  of  his  dream. 

“Dimme  a  jinky  water,  p’ease,”  he  prattled. 
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\\  ^  water-power  interests  of  the  United  States  would  dare  to  go 

to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  once  more,  in  the 

^  *  good  old  way  of  days  gone  by,  tr>'  to  get  something  for  noth¬ 

ing  from  the  United  States  Government — tr\'  to  walk  off  with  public  prop¬ 
erty-rights  worth  millions,  gratis — try  to  steal.  We  had  thought  that  the 
tight  for  water-power  conservations  in  the  public  interest  was  won. 

It  w'asn’t.  It  is  on  the  very  edge  of  being  lost  at  this  minute.  The  work 
of  half  a  generation  on  behalf  of  making  the  nation’s  heritage  serv’e  the 
nation  is  within  a  hair’s-breadth  of  going  for  naught.  This  is  shown  con¬ 
clusively  by  the  so-called  Shields  Bill,  which  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
which  is  now  in  the  House. 

The  Shields  Bill  deals  with  the  granting  of  jjermits  for  the  construction 
of  dams  for  water-power  purposes  in  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  United 
States.  The  amount  of  p>ower  in  prospect  on  those  rivers  is  said  by  the 
friends  of  the  bill  to  be  60,000,000  horse-power.  This  is  twice  as  much  as 
all  the  power  of  all  sorts  now  in  use  in  the  industries  of  the  United  States. 
The  property-rights  at  stake,  public  property-rights,  are  prodigious.  What 
does  the  Shields  Bill  do  with  them? 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  require  any  compensation  for  them.  Here 
is  a  government  which  needs  money.  It  needs  money  so  badly  that  it  has 
to  lay  “war-taxes”  on  perfumerx'  and  a  host  of  other  p)etty  articles,  and  has 
to  make  you  put  a  p)enny  in  the  slot  everx'  time  you  indulge  in  a  long-dis¬ 
tance  telephone-call  and  then  has  to  collect  that  penny  from  the  telephone 
company  and  carry  it  to  the  public  treasury'  at  Washington. 

This  same  government,  so  anxious  for  money,  has  a  legal  hold  on  the 
waters  in  all  navigable  streams.  You  can  not  interrupt  those  waters  with¬ 
out  its  p>ermission.  A  control  of  those  waters  is  part  of  the  nation’s  heri¬ 
tage-legal  and  financial.  Private  persons  want  to  make  money  for  them¬ 
selves  by  building  dams  in  those  waters  with  p)ower-houses  alongside. 
They  can  not  do  it  unless  the  government  gives  them  a  p>ermit.  And  the 
Shields  Bill,  already  passed  by  the  Senate,  actually  empowers  the 
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government  to  give  them  that  permit  without  any  compensation  whatsoever! 

But,  in  such  circumstances,  surely  the  permit  would  be  only  temporary. 
Surely,  if  the  man  who  built  the  dam  and  ran  the  power-house  made  money, 
there  would  be  a  time  when,  under  a  new  p)ermit,  a  new  arrangement  with 
him  or  with  somebody  else  could  be  made.  Not  at  all.  The  Shields  Bill 
pretends  that  such  a  time  is  pro\dded  for;  but  the  pretense  is  so  transpa¬ 
rent  as  to  be  insulting. 

The  Shields  Bill  says  that  the  permit  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  fifty  years. 
Yes.  But  it  also  says  that  it  shall  then  be  continued  and  shall  keep  on 
being  valid  and  binding  unless  a  certain  thing  happens.  And  what  is  that 
thing?  That  all  the  property  then  operated  under  that  permit  shall  be  bought 
by  a  state  government  or  by  the  Unit^  States  Government! 

.\nd  what  does  “property”  mean,  under  the  bill,  in  such  cases?  It  means 
not  only  the  physical  property,  but  the  “good  will”  and  the  local  franchises 
and  contracts  which  the  water-power  company  may  have  acquired  and 
which  may  then  be  of  enormous  though  “intangible”  value.  In  order  to 
terminate  the  permit  and  so  “recapture”  the  public  rights  in  the  premises, 
a  state  government  or  the  United  States  Government  would  have  to  take 
over  that  whole  business  itself,  including  turbines  and  dynamos  and  trans¬ 
mission  lines  and  perhaps  distant  factories,  F>aying  its  good  money  for  the 
whole  “going”  value  of  a  “going”  concern  which  could  never  have  got 
“going”  at  all  without  the  original  permit  which  it  got  for  nothing. 

This  damning  fact  about  the  bill  can  be  proved  out  of  the  mouth  of  one 
of  its  own  advocates.  Senator  Jones  of  Washington  said  in  the  Senate: 
“It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  this  is  practically  a  perpetual  permit.”  The 
Shields  Bill  takes  public  rights  of  incalculable  present  and  future  value 
and  gives  them  away  for  nothing  and  forever. 

There  are  other  conservation  bills  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House.  The 
whole  subject  is  once  more  at  issue.  The  whole  idea  of  public-minded  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  private-minded  water-power  development  is  in  peril.  The 
White  House  was  implored  to  take  a  hand  against  the  Shields  Bill,  but  did 
not  feel  it  could  do  so.  Under  cover  of  the  war  in  Europe,  while  the  eyes 
of  the  public  are  fixed  on  such  problems  as  submarines  and  Preparedness, 
the  water-px)wer  interests  are  making  their  final  and  most  daring  raid  on 
the  United  States  Government’s  most  valuable  legal  estate.  We  are  dis- 
appx)inted.  We  had  hop)ed  and  believed  that  American  business  had  made 
up  its  mind  that  the  merely  private-minded  era  was  over. 

Preparedness  should  bring  us  several  things  besides  Preparedness.  For  instance, 
the  national  popular  control  over  the  diplomatic  proceedings  which  may  lead  to  war 
should  be  greatly  broadened  and  strengthened.  No  one  num  in  Eimland  or  in  France 
has  such  power  to  cause  wars  as  is  eiwyed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
foreign  a&irs,  at  least,  we  should  obl^  the  President,  by  custom  or  by  law,  to  act  in 
harmony  with  the  leaders  of  the  National  Legislature.  (Aherwise  our  President  is,  in 
fact,  the  world’s  greatest  war-lord  outside  Russia. 

THE  TWO  MOST  POPULAR  WOMEN  IN  AMERICA 

People  seem  to  have  taken  very  little  interest  in  the  presidential 
preference  primaries;  but  that  was  because  of  the  subject.  Now 
if  the  p>eopie  could  vote  on  a  referendum,  “Is  Mary  Pickford  the 
greatest  movie-actress,  or  is  Marguerite  Clark?”  we  should  see 
some  voting.  We  venture  to  say  that  the  intelligence  of  the  country  is 
several  times  as  well  informed  on  that  subject  as  on  “Would  Burton  make 
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a  better  President  than  Borah?”  and  we  are  certain  that  the  biggest  popu¬ 
lar  movement  now  extant  is  the  one  that  is  taking  millions  of  people  every 
week  to  see  Marguerite  Clark,  while  those  same  millions  still  also  go  every 
week  to  see  Mary  Pickford;  and  the  two  most  popular  women  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  are  running  just  about  reel-and-reel,  with  Mary  Pickford  per¬ 
haps  still  ahead  by  just  a  film  or  two. 

Of  course,  Marguerite  Clark  has  had  great  luck.  There  she  was,  pegging 
away  in  the  “legitimate”  with  the  Aborn  Ojiera  Company  and  then  with 
De  Wolf  Hopper  as  leading  lady  in  “Pickwick,”  and  so  on;  and  then  with 
Jefferson  de  Angelis  as  co-star  in  “The  Beauty  Spot;”  and  then,  after  many 
other  r61es,  as  a  star  on  her  own  account  in  “Primella”;  and  there  she  was! 

That  was  all!  Not  more  than  several  hundred  thousand  f)eople  had  ever 
seen  her.  Hers  was  an  obscure  life,  as  obscure  as  Burton’s  or  Borah’s. 

Then,  on  a  fateful  day,  there  was  an  accident  in  the  palatial  offices 
of  the  Famous  Players’  Film  Company.  Its  president,  Mr.  Zukor, 
happened  to  look  up  from  his  desk  and  somebody  had  happened  to 
set  a  photograph  of  Marguerite  Clark,  as  Prunella,  in  the  line  of  his  vision. 

History  was  made.  Mr.  Zukor  e.xclaimed,  “There  she  is!”  or  “Good 
heavens!  Why  didn’t  somebody  ever  tell  me  that  she  existed?”  and 
started  off  for  the  theatre  where  “Prunella”  was  playing,  to  tell  Mar¬ 
guerite  Clark  that  she  would  do  on  the  screen. 

She  did.  And  that  is  how  she  got  out  of  private  into  public  life. 

Mary  Pickford,  on  the  other  hand,  was  never  in  private  life  at  all.  That 
is,  she  did  work  in  the  “legitimate”  for  a  while;  but,  in  spite  of  what  her 
press-agents  may  say,  she  was  nev’er  really  a  great  speaking  actress.  Mar¬ 
guerite  Clark  was.  Mary  Pickford  was  not  grabbed  out  of  the  “legitimate” 
by  Mr.  Zukor  or  anybody  else.  She  humbly  climbed  the  stairs  and  asked 
for  a  “movie”  job  and  was  refused  by  many  managers  in  one  day  (those 
managers  all  having  probably  committed  suicide  by  now),  and  was  at  last, 
when  very  weaiy^,  delighted  to  take  advantage  of  a  careless  and  gruff 
“Come  back  to-morrow.”  She  came,  registered,  and  conquered. 

Both  women  are  young,  both  are  small,  both  have  an  appalling  capacity 
for  “girlish  innocence,”  and  both  are  devoted  (by  themselves  or  their  man¬ 
agers)  to  parts  in  which  innocence  and  virtue  and  honesty  and  kindness 
and  self-sacrifice  are  carried  through  inflexibly  to  the  sweet  end.  W'e  call 
the  attention  of  haughty  despisers  of  movie  morals  to  the  fact  that  nobody 
gets  really  very  far  in  the  movies  playing  parts  bearing  any  resemblance 
to  “Zaza”  or  “Sappho”  or  “Iris”  or  “The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.” 

Mary  Pickford’s  recent  film,  “The  Eternal  Grind,”  is  typical.  She  works 
in  a  sweat-shop.  How  poor  she  is!  And  how  sweaty  is  that  shop!  But 
how  bravely  she  bears  it!  And  with  what  cheerfulness  she  cooks  her 
scanty  meals  in  her  squalid  rooms!  Then  comes  villainy.  She  looks  into 
his  eyes.  And,  really,  she  is  a  magnificent  actress,  and  that  is  the  sort  of 
moment  when  she  is  at  her  best.  Her  face  can  change  from  happy  inno-  movie  ac- 
cence  to  suspicion,  to  dread,  to  flaming  hate,  while  still  retaining  all  its  tress!” 
innocence  and  still  letting  you  feel  that  the  girl  never 
did,  after  all,  understand  really  what  the  man  meant,  but 
only  understood  that  somehow  it  was  vile.  So  when 
heroism  arrives  she  is  there,  clean  and  lovely,  and  he 
is  a  millionaire — an  honest,  marrying  millionaire — who 
loves  her. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  often  thought  that  one  of  the 
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truest  criticisms  of  the  morals  of  the  movies  would  be  that  most  of  the 
most  successful  films  are  likely  to  give  young  girls  excessive  notions  of 
virtue’s  rewards. 

Marguerite  Clark  is  more  “roguish”  than  Mar>’  Pickford.  Male  movie- 
fans  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age  are  perhap>s  likely  to  prefer  her,  while 
females  of  that  same  age  are  perhaps  likely  to  prefer  her  rival.  .An  ex- 
p)erienced  critic  of  our  acquaintance,  a  boy  of  tw’elve,  informs  us  that  in 
his  opinion  Miss  Clark  is  more  of  a  “sport.”  He  means  it  profoundly  re¬ 
spectfully.  He  means  that  in  “Mice  and  Men,”  for  instance,  she  can  start 
on  a  wild  romping  run  across  a  lawn,  in  and  out  among  the  trees,  and  make 
that  run  a  joy  that  defies  all  young-ladyish  fatigue  and  all  young-ladyish 
primness.  He  means  that  in  “Molly  Make-Believe”  she  can  wickedly  tease 
and  f)erplex  her  lover,  where  Mary  Pickford  would  lean  a  bit  more  toward 
being  “appealing.” 

They  say  that  in  the  studios,  when  there  is  a  spare  moment,  Mar\'  Pick- 
ford  is  likely  to  play  with  the  child-actors  and  Marguerite  Clark  is  likely 
to  read  a  book.  For  the  adults  in  their  audiences,  that  is  perhaps  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  them.  Mary  Pickford’s  art  is  rather  more  instinctively 
discerning.  Marguerite  Clark’s  is  rather  more  reasonedly  imaginative. 

For  fear  of  riots  at  the  polls,  this  referendum  is  now  closed. 


EVERYBODY 
CAN  BELONG. 


Preparedness  should  also  bring  with  it  a  complete  and  final  settlement  of  the 
quarrel  between  labor  and  the  militia.  Preparedness  must  unite  all  classes.  The 
nation’s  volunteer  army  must  be  made  to  app^  to  all  classes.  The  militia  must  not 
be  used  in  strikes.  The  thing  to  use  in  strikes  is  a  police  force.  Let  every  state  have  as 
large  a  police  force  as  it  pleases.  Then  let  every  boy  who  is  willing  to  die  defending 
the  United  States  know  that  if  he  enlists  in  the  militia  he  will  not  be  called  on  to  die 
defending  somebody’s  silk-mill. 

MR.  (AND  MRS.)  WILBUR  C.  PHILLIPS’S  BIG  IDEA 

WE  SUGGEST  to  every  reader  of  these  lines  that  in  his  own 
locality  there  may  be  some  way  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
idea  now  held  up  before  the  United  States  by  a  certain  new 
national  organization  of  which  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  of  which  Mr.  Herbert  Croly  and  Mrs.  Willard  Straight  and  Mrs. 
J.  Borden  Harriman  and  other  distinguished  citizens  are  members.  It  bears 
the  arresting  name,  “The  National  Sodal-Unit  Organization.” 

What  in  the  world  is  a  “Social  Unit”?  Part  of  the  answer  can  be  seen  in 
the  remarkable  work  that  was  done  by  the  present  secretaries  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Social-Unit  Organization  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  C.  Phillips)  when 
they  were  associated  with  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  of  Milwaukee. 

They  then  and  there  did  the  first  real  developing  of  the  “unit”  idea. 
They  took  a  certain  section  of  the  city.  In  it  they  put  a  “health  center”  for 
all  work  for  babies.  To  that  health  center  babies  were  brought  by  their 
mothers  to  have  their  food  prescribed  for  them  and  to  have  their  general 
physical  welfare  forwarded  by  the  advice  and  care  of  doctors  and  nurses; 
and  from  that  center  the  nurses  went  out  to  carr>-  instruction  to  mothers 
in  their  homes. 

But  how  was  it  possible  to  be  sure  that  no  babies  were  being  overlooked? 

Only  by  taking  the  “unit”  idea  into  each  separate  block  of  the 
^  whole  section  and  by  making  that  block,  through  Us  (mn  residents,  co- 
*  •'  operate  with  the  “health  center”  and  with  the  Child-Welfare  Com- 
0  mission  of  Milwaukee. 
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So  a  beginning  was  made  toward  this  idea.  When  it  was  {perfected, 
there  would  be  in  each  block  a  woman  who  was  known  as  the  “block- 
lady.”  She  lived  in  the  block,  and  among  other  things  it  was  her  police 
duty  (as  one  might  say)  to  let  no  child  guilty  of  being  born  escape.  As 
soon  as  it  was  bom  she  reported  it  to  the  “health  center,”  if  it  had  not  al  ¬ 
ready  been  reported  by  one  of  the  nurses  or  doctors.  An  extraordinary  re¬ 
sult  followed.  It  was  a  result  never  before  secured  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  A  whole  section  of  a  great  city  produced  a  one-hundred- 
p)er-cent.  birth-registration.  The  indispensable  statistical  foundation  for 
perfect  baby-saving  work  was  actually  established. 

Certain  inspiring  questions  then  suggested  themselves,  questions  which, 
most  of  them,  still  await  answer. 

IF  THE  “block-lady”  could  report  every  birth,  might  she  not  report  every 
case  of  scarlet  fever?  Might  she  not  report  every  case  of  every  con¬ 
tagious  disease,  not  only  for  children,  but  also  for  adults?  Might  she 
not  also  report  every  case  of  insanitary  conditions  likely  to  produce  any 
sort  of  sickness?  For  that  matter,  might  she  not  go  beyond  matters  of 
health  into  other  matters  too?  Might  she  not  report  every  case  of  wife- 
desertion?  Might  she  not  report  ever>’  case  of  unemployment?  Might 
she  not  report  every  instance  of  all  those  evils  which  a  hundred  different 
reform  agencies  are  forever  laboring,  at  long-distance,  to  find  and  cure? 

This,  as  we  understand  it,  was  the  first  part  of  the  dream:  to  use  local 
“units”  as  the  means  by  which  the  people  themselves  could  be  brought  to 
participate  in  the  many  efforts  now  being  made  to  improve  the  common 
lot.  But  there  was  another  part,  too,  in  the  dream  then  forming. 

In  the  “health  center”  there  were  doctors.  Their  work  for  the  babies 
brought  to  them  was  a  work  in  which  their  whole  profession  was  interest¬ 
ed.  Therefore  that  work  should  be  done  in  cooperation  with  that  whole 
profession.  The  doctors  of  the  district,  all  of  them,  as  a  group,  through 
their  elected  representatives,  should  have  a  voice  and  a  hand  in  the  health 
center’s  public-health  work. 

But  if  this  principle  can  be  applied  to  the  medical  profession,  why  not 
to  other  professions  as  well?  To  ministers?  To  lawyers?  To  engineers? 

In  other  words,  there  are  just  two  places  in  which  any  one  of  us  can  best 
serve  his  community.  One  is  his  own  immediate  neighborhood  and  the 
other  is  his  own  daily  business.  There  is  a  “geographical  unit”  and  there 
is  an  “occupational  unit.”  These  are  the  only  two  units  that  are  vital. 
Through  arousing  them  to  common  local  duty,  a  locality  can  be  brought  to 
social  self-government — to  the  p)oint  of  promoting  its  own  social  reform  on 
its  own  account. 

This  is  the  most  democratic,  the  most  .\merican,  social-reform  proposi¬ 
tion  ever  put  before  the  .\merican  people. 

The  National  Social-Unit  Organization  is  going  to  pick  out  a  city  where 
there  is  local  public  interest  in  it  and  give  it  a  test.  This  w^ill  cost  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  the  organization  is  rapidly  raising  it. 

Preparedness  should  also  bring  with  it  a  sort  of  National  Universal  Compulsory 
Military  Service  for  all  industrial  establishments  capable  of  manufiMrturing  war-su|wlies. 
The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  is  now  willing  to  make  armor  for  the  United  Mates 
at  cost,  plus  a  "reasonable”  profit  to  be  determined  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  Mates  Government  itself.  This  principle  should  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
all  war-supplies ;  and,  further,  every  establishment  capable  of  manufacturing  such  sup¬ 
plies  should  be  obliged  to  hold  itself  ready  to  serve  the  Government  with  them  at  any 
time  when  the  Government  so  orders. 
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E.  A.  FILENE,  BUSINESS  MAN  AND  DEMOCRAT 

Mr.  E.  a.  FILENE,  of  Boston,  is  another  case  of  the  business  man 
who,  having  been  enormously  successful  in  business,  has  found 
time  to  be  of  great  service  to  public  causes,  as  now,  for  instance, 
to  that  very  practical  non-Pacifist  peace  cau^,  called  “The 
League  to  Enforce  Peace.” 

In  business,  Mr.  Filene,  as  one  of  the  partners  in  William  Filene’s  Sons 
and  Company,  is  called  by  the  public  a  “Department-Store  Magnate.” 
He  calls  himself  happily  and  simply  a  “shopkeeper.”  He  began  being  an 
assistant  shopkeeper  in  a  very  little  store  of  his  father’s,  when  he  was  a 
very  young  boy,  and  he  has  been  keeping  shop  ever  since,  but  seldom 
talking  it. 

What  he  loves  to  talk  about  is  “education”  and  “democracy”  and  “en¬ 
vironment” — esp>ecially  “environment.”  “Environment”  is  pretty  nearly 
everything.  Give  a  boy — almost  any  boy — the  right  “environment,”  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Filene,  he  will  come  through  into  rightness  and  usefulness, 
and  all  this  talk  about  “heredity”  and  “geniuses”  is  not  only  foolish,  but  it 
wicked,  because  it  discourages  the  so-called  “average”  boy. 

This,  roughly,  being  Mr.  Filene’s  attitude  toward  “average”  people, 
one  can  see  that  it  is  quite  natural  that  he  should  have  come  to  be  one  of 
our  greatest  small-d  democrats.  He  makes  good  on  his  principles  by 
applying  them  to  his  store.  With  his  brother  and  his  other  partners  he  has 
organized  his  employees  into  that  Filene  Cooperative  Association  which, 
because  of  its  quite  extensive  control  over  store  conditions,  has  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  studied  and  explained  to  an  incredulous  world. 

The  biggest  thing  about  this  method  of  organization,  to  our  mind,  is  that 
it  protects  the  employee  against  the  biggest  evil  in  modem  capitalism — 
arbitrary  discharge.  The  medieval  lord  at  least  could  not  “fire”  his  serf. 
The  serf  had  a  j>ermanent  right  to  his  land — that  is,  to  his  “job.”  Under 
the  Filene  system,  while  the  employee  hasn’t  (and  shouldn’t  have)  any 
such  right  of  absolute  p>ermanency  in  his  “job,”  he  at  least  has  the  right 
to  appeal  to  a  sort  of  arbitration  board,  which  represents  the  body  of  the 
employees,  and  which  decides  finally  whether  he  shall  go  or  stay. 

.\mong  the  many  public  causes  that  Mr.  Filene  has  served,  two  of  the 
most  important  are  associated  with  the  word  “referendum.” 

He  was  among  those  who  labored  most  influentially  to  establish  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  to  introduce  into  it  its 
present  method  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the  business  men  of  the  United 
States  on  public  questions  by  sending  those  questions  out  from  headquarters 
in  Washington  to  the  local  commercial  organizations  ail  over  the  country 
to  be  voted  on.  He  said: 

“It  is  better  to  get  the  opinion  of  all  the  business  men  of  the  country  than 
to  have  our  opinion  determined  for  us  by  any  executive  committee,  how¬ 
ever  wise.” 

So,  for  the  first  time  in  our  histor\%  the  machinery  was  erected  by  which 
no  committee  or  lobby  could  affect  to  speak  for  the  business  men  of  the 
United  States  until  those  business  men  had  themselves  spoken. 

This  was  more  democracy.  And  then,  in  1914,  when  Mr.  Filene  per¬ 
suaded  the  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Paris  to 
conduct  an  international  referendum  among  the  business  bodies  of  the  whole 
world,  he  was  laboring  not  only  for  democrac\',  but  for  genuine  democratic 
international  peace.  This  referendum  (interrupted  by  the  war)  was  to  be 
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on  “disloyal  competition” — that  is,  on  such  evil  practises  as  counterfeiting 
of  trade-marks  and  bribery  of  employees  in  order  to  promote  sales. 

Mr.  Filene  believed  profoundly  that  if  the  business  men  of  the  whole 
world  could  gradually  be  brought  together  in  the  settlement  of  the  world’s 
business  problem?,  proceeding  from  the  first  easy,  simple  ones  up  and  on 
to  the  ones  of  critical  difficulty,  the  trade  quarrels  between  nations  would 
ultimately  be  headed  off  by  mutual  understanding  and  agreement. 

Nevertheless,  not  being  a  Pacifist  of  the  dream-enough-and-it-will-come- 
true  type,  he  turned  his  mind  also  to  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  He 
carried  this  League’s  propositions  to  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  a  report;  and  the  Chamber  submitted  them  to  its  members;  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that,  while  the  referendum  on  this  question  did  not  commit 
the  Chamber  to  the  use  of  military  force  against  offending  nations,  it  did 
commit  it  to  the  use  of  economic  pressure. 

This  pressure  would  mean  the  breaking  off  of  business  relations.  There¬ 
fore  it  may  be  said  that  the  organized  business  interests  of  the  United  States 
have  expressed  the  belief  that  in  certain  conditions  it  would  be  a  national 
duty  for  us  to  sustain  great  business  loss  in  order  to  help  to  keep  the  world 
at  peace.  This  is  a  momentous  step  in  public  opinion.  Mr.  Filene’s  associa¬ 
tion  with  it  places  him  among  the  leaders  of  our  national  thinking. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  all  due  to  Mr.  Filene’s  “environment.”  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  birth  or  family.  Still,  we  happen  to  know  that  Mr. 
Filene’s  father  was  this  sort  of  man:  once,  when  he  was  quite  young,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  an  evening  party,  and  was  highly  dressed  for  it,  he  met  a 
poor  woman  who  was  struggling  with  children  and  large  bundles  of  washing 
which  she  was  quite  unsuccessfully  tiydng  to  convey  to  her  distant  humble 
home,  and  the  elder  Filene  turned  aside  from  his  party  and  sf>ent  till  one 
o’clock  getting  the  woman  and  the  children  and  the  bundles  safely  out  to 
their  fireside  and  wash-tub. 

That  is  a  good  “environment”  from  which  to  produce  a  boy  who  shall 
grow  up  to  be  interested  in  the  fate  of  his  fellow  human  beings. 

Preparedness  should  brins  the  banker’s  boy  and  the  farmer’s  boy  and  the 
carpenter’s  boy  into  absolumy  the  same  military  organization  at  absolutely 
the  same  level.  In  a  real  people’s  army — in  an  army  based  on  universal  service 
— the  poor  boy  should  have  exactly  the  same  chance  as  the  rich  boy  to  be¬ 
come  an  officer.  Preparedness  should  mean  equal  sacrifices  and  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

HUSBANDS  OF  THE  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE 

WE  H.WE  learned  a  great  many  interesting  facts  this  last 
winter  from  the  Minnesota  Daily,  which  is  the  daily 
undergraduate  newspaper  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  In  fact,  we  make  bold  to  say  that  no  facts  of  equal 
interestingness  have  ever  been  wafted  to  our  eyes  on  the  pages  of 
any  of  the  periodicals  produced  at  those  historic  seats  of  learning — 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton.  They  were  dug  up,  these  Minnesota 
facts,  by  the  Minnesota  Daily  through  an  inquiry  conducted  among 
the  young  women  of  the  University  on  the  fundamental  sociological 
problem: 

“What  kind  of  man  would  you  marry?” 

Through  this  inquiry  we  have  learned,  first,  a  highly  interesting  fact 
about  agriculture  in  the  Northwest.  Many  of  the  girls  wished  to  marry 
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farmers;  and  the  incomes  'which  they  intended  to  require  those  farmers  to 
have  before  going  to  housekeeping  were  illuminating  to  us.  One  girl  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  have  $5,000  a  year.  A  good  many  exi)ected  him  to  have 
$2,000  or  $3,000.  Such  incomes,  when  added  to  eggs  and  carrots  and  one 
thing  and  another  that  can  be  gathered  before  breakfast,  seem  to  us  mon¬ 
strous.  We  are  convinced  now  that  it  is  a  slander  that  says  that  all  Min¬ 
nesota  farmers  ride  in  Fords. 

We  have  also  learned  that  doctors  are  the  finest  of  human  beings.  More 
girls  want  to  marry  them  than  want  to  marry  any  other  variety  of  man. 
Next  came  farmers  and  next  came  business  men,  and  then  ministers  and 
engineers,  who  were  tied  for  fourth  place. 

WE  LEARN,  again,  that  while  girls  may  be  very  romantic,  they 
can  keep  their  feelings  under  strict  control  when  it  comes  to 
life’s  final  romance  of  matrimony.  We  are  reasonably  certain 
that  John  Barrymore  and  Dustin  Famum  and  the  other  irresistible  heroes 
of  the  stage  must  be  adored  by  girls  in  Minnesota  as  elsewhere.  Yet  only 
two  girls  of  them  all  will  aim  at  catching  an  actor  for  a  husband. 

However,  for  romance,  there  is  one  girl  that  will  marry  a  poet.  But  the 
conditions  she  lays  down  are  so  excessive  as  to  make  one  feel  that  p>erhaps 
she  was  joking.  She  demands  that  he  shall  earn  $600  a  year.  When 
Shakespeare  was  a  young  poet  of  marriageable  age  he  wrote  the  true  line 
“Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash.”  Besides,  this  prospective  poet  must 
be  a  teetotaler.  We  believe  ourselves  in  teetotalism,  for  humdrum  persons, 
including  writers  of  prose.  But  poets!  John  Milton  himself  said  that  poets 
— at  least  lyric  poets — might  properly  take  an  occasional  glance  at  liquors 
— at  least  vinous  liquors.  Anyway,  they  do. 

As  for  that  matter  of  income,  it  seems  to  us  that  most  of  the  girls  who 
voted  in  the  referendum  of  the  Minnesota  Daily  are  not  vampires.  Half  of 
them  mentioned  incomes  not  exceeding  $1,200.  A  quarter  of  them  men¬ 
tioned  incomes  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

They  were  asked  to  name  the  “ideal”  man — the  man  in  fiction  or  in 
history  best  illustrating  the  qualities  they  would  like  to  see  their 
husbands  show.  There  is  only  one  “ideal”  man  in  American  hearts. 
Lincoln  led  all  other  answers  by  so  large  a  margin  that  there  was  really  no 
second. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  best  return  made  in  this  referendum  was  by 
a  girl  who  was  not  in  the  University  at  all,  but  at  work  earning  her  living. 
She  dipped  in  and  wrote  to  the  editor  as  follows: 

“If  he  likes  to  smoke,  all  right.  If  he  wants  to  dance  and  skate,  all 
right.  If  he  doesn’t,  all  right.  But  he  must  be  even-tempered.  He  must 
not  be  a  sissy.  I  must  respect  him  in  all  things.”  When  she  hit  on  “re¬ 
spect,”  that  young  lady  hit  on  a  quality  which  will  go  farther  and  last 
longer  and  jump  more  obstacles  than  any  other  quality  in  the  matrimonial 
steeplechase. 

Preparedness  should  bring  with  it  a  real  national  control  of  our  school  system. 
Our  boys  and  girls  must  grow  up  with  minds  turned  toward  national  duty.  The  petty 
local  provinciu  spirit  of  untold  numbers  of  our  schools  must  be  broken,  and  in  its 
place  there  must  come  a  spirit  which  shall  teach  national  problems  and  national  ideals. 
We  must  produce  not  citizens  of  Aricansas  or  of  Maine  (to  whom  the  Government  at 
Washington  maybe  principally  a  Pork  Barrel),  but  citizens  of  the  whole  United  States. 
The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  put  the  nation,  as  a  nation,  into  the  school  system. 
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